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“LET US EDUCATE OUR MASTERS.” 


L. P. JACKS. 


THE above saying, which fell from Mr Robert Lowe, when the 
Bill of 1870, which aimed at the education of the working 
classes, was before the House of Commons, enshrines a 
paradox. For, if the working classes were really “ our 
masters,” is it likely that they would suffer themselves or 
their children to be educated by “‘ us ’”—i.e. by the class to 
which Mr Robert Lowe belonged? They certainly would 
not, but would insist rather on the right to educate “ us.” 
Yet, who can doubt that they are actually “‘ our masters ” 
at the present moment when, as Sir Mitchell Banks has 
recently reminded us, an illiterate girl of twenty-one who 
may be living on the dole has as much voting power as the 
most illustrious servant of the state ? How is it, then, that 
“our masters ” remain so indifferent to the matter and are 


| still content to leave the key of the social position in “ our ” 


hands, as they most assuredly do if they consent to be 
educated by “us”? So long as “‘ we” educate “ them,” 
itis “ we ” and not “‘ they ” who are the real masters. There 
is something paradoxical in that. This article will attempt 
its elucidation. 
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Judging by some recent utterances of educational enthy. 
siasts, it would appear that many who have abandoned the 
quest for authority in religion are now turning their energies 
to the quest for authority in education. If we cannot have 
an infallible system for determining what men shall believe, 
may we not yet have something far better and more effective 
—an infallible system for determining how they shall behave} 
And may it not be that education, applied under the direction 
of psychological science, and in strict conformity with 
ascertained psychological facts, will provide the infallible 
system needed to replace the infallible church, and so put 
mankind in a position to control its destiny to any end that 
may be desired ? 

As to the authority needed to impress such a system 
with the stamp of infallibility, there can be no doubt what 
the name of it would be. The name of it would be science, 
or, more exactly, human science, or, more exactly still, 
psychological science. Armed with psychological science 
and furnished with an educational strategy, or system, 
adapted to the use of that weapon, mankind would be 
a master of its own behaviour, and, therefore, of its 

ate. 

Ambitions of this kind are unquestionably in the air, and 
it may be well to pause and consider how far they deserve 
to be encouraged. In democratic countries it is especially 
important to give the matter very careful consideration. 
For it is to be noted that the majority of those upon whom 
our infallible system would operate, and operate most 
effectively, have no votes. They are children, hardly better 
off than the unborn in their power to influence an election. 
From the point of view of democratic theory this presents 
an awkward difficulty, and a still more awkward one for 
democratic practice. For if the children were voters it 
would be possible, as it has been found possible in so many 
other connections when dealing with their elders, to bribe 
them with “ promises” that our infallible system would 
turn them into angels (or into devils, if their fancy happened 
to run that way), and so secure the requisite majority for 
our triumphant return to the legislature and for setting the 
scheme on foot. But that being impossible, there seems to 
be no alternative but to set up the system over the heads 
of the majority on whom it will operate, with the result that, 
when these helpless children become adult citizens, they will 
find themselves turned into angels or devils without being 
consulted which of the two they desired to be, infallibly 
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“behaving ”’ themselves according to the behaviour decreed 
for them by a past generation of psychological experts, 
without being asked for their consent to it—than which no 

ser outrage on personal liberty and government by 
consent could be conceived. 

To the democratically minded, the difficulty, so stated, 
is obviously insuperable. Fortunately, a propositicn can be 
laid down which disposes of it immediately. 

There is no infallible system of education, nor ever can 
be; no method of teaching or training a human being 
which can be guaranteed in advance to produce a fixed and 
stable result either of body or mind. You can train an 
athlete by methods which promise the high condition of 
body needed for a boat race or a prize fight; you may 
succeed or you may fail; but even if you succeed the high 
condition you have produced may be followed by low 
condition a month afterwards, and in a few years you may 
possibly find your athlete a physical wreck in a house for 
inebriates. You may train a student by methods which 
promise to win the blue ribbon of scholarship; you may 
succeed or you may fail; but even if you succeed, that 
trained mind may become imbecile a few years afterwards— 
alas, such a case fell under my observation not long ago. 
Or, again, you may bring up a youth under the strictest 
moral guidance and be entirely satisfied with the results so 
long as he is under your influence; but when he escapes 
from it he may react violently from all you have taught 
him and become a libertine—a result which has provided a 
theme for many novelists, notably for Samuel Butler in The 
Way of all Flesh. Or, contrariwise, you may bring him up 
in an atmosphere of libertinage and instil into him, both by 
precept and example, a contempt for moral conventions, 
only to find, at a later period, that he has violently reacted 
against all that, and become a monk or a moral precisian of 
the severest type—an equally good theme for a novelist, 
though, for some reason, the other seems to be more popular. 
Samuel Butler was surely wrong in suggesting that the “ way 
of all flesh’ takes one direction only—that of revolting 
against morality. It takes many directions, and one of them 
is revolt against immorality. It would be no surprising 
thing, for example, if the doctrine of “‘ emancipation ” now 
(or recently) so popular with the rising generation, and 
associated with the names of eminent philosophers, were to 
produce ere long a strong revolt in favour of Moses and the 
Prophets. ‘‘ The way of all flesh”? cannot be predicted. 
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The “ flesh,” no doubt, is plastic, especially when young ; 
but, being live flesh and not dead, it is also resistant, and has 
a decency of its own, probably derived from somethi 
respectable in the constitution of matter (not yet fully 
elucidated by physics), in the strength of which it is capable 
of offering the most formidable resistance to those who see 
nothing in it but plasticity, and affront it with indecent 
solicitations. 

By such examples, which might be endlessly multiplied, 
we are reminded that an infallible system of education is 
impossible. Probability is the most that an educator can 
claim for the results he is aiming at, but certainty never, 
The educator is not a manufacturer, and the articles he pro- 
duces cannot be standardised. 

Let us suppose that a council of humanist experts were 
to agree on the most desirable type of human being and 
then, having devised a system of education for producing 
just that type, proceed to impose it on every member of the 
community. The odds are at least two to one that within a 
generation, or within two at most, the Humanist Council 
would be driven out of its vatican in hot retreat, with a 
host of insurgent forces at its heels. Germany attempted 
something of the sort before the war, and succeeded, for a 
moment and up to a point, in producing a standardised 
people. But the standardisation was skin deep and short- 
lived. At the present moment all Germany is seething with 
revolt against it, while in Prussia itself, the home of the drill- 
sergeant (educational and otherwise), a new system of 
secondary education has been set on foot, of which free 
** self-activity ”’ is the keynote.! 

Not that the self-activists are entitled to treat the whole 
field as theirs in perpetuity. Even they will find that freedom 
loses its significance when uncombined with some bending 
to authority, and may thus arouse, by pushing their emanci- 
pations too far, a general backsliding towards the categorical 
imperative. You may, indeed, succeed for a time, by some 
cast-iron system of education, in causing a people to think 
alike, to act alike, to behave alike—at least in superficials— 
but the moment they become conscious that they are behav- 
ing alike, and see a vision of themselves as each duplicating 
his neighbour, they will instantly revolt against so abominable 
a uniformity and begin to behave diversely. When human 

1 See a significant article by C. B. Hunt in the Hisspert JouRNAL 


for July, 1981, on “‘New Developments of Secondary Education in 
Prussia.” 
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nature is in question there is no surer way of provoking 
difference than by imposing uniformity. Immense is the 
difference between behaving like other people and being 
conscious that you are behaving like them and they like you ; 
and it is the being conscious of the likeness that gives rise to 
the difference. However little importance we may attach 
to consciousness as an operative factor in human behaviour, 
there is at least enough liveliness in it to upset any scheme 
of education founded on behaviourist psychology. Such is 
human nature. 

In view of the exalted claims now being put forward for 
what education can do for the human race, I deem it of the 
utmost importance that any consideration of its functions 
should be thus prefaced by emphasising the impossibility 
of devising a system which shall function infallibly. Nothing 
can be guaranteed, though much may be hoped for. Whether 
or not there be such a thing as an infallible Church, there is 
certainly no such thing as an infallible system of education. 
Whenever we attempt to educate a human being, child or 
adult, we ought to realise from the outset that he is capable 
of defeating any education we may give him. That, indeed, 
is only a roundabout way of describing him as a human 
being. Unless our pupil were capable of defeating us he 
would not be human—a thought which some affirm, and not 
without reason, must have been vividly present in the mind 
of the Creator when he breathed the breath of life into the 
nostrils of man. And a bold stroke most certainly it must 
have been to create a self-multiplying being on lines which 
rendered him capable of defeating his creator, as, indeed, 
according to the wisest of legends, man at once proceeded 
todo; and yet no bolder than what every educator attempts 
who devises self-activist schemes for creating a strong 
personality in his pupil. Strictly speaking, the pupil would 
not be worth educating if it were otherwise. 

It is reported that Dr Johnson, being asked which of 
two subjects a boy should be taught first, replied as follows : 
“Sir, while you are debating which of the two subjects your 
boy shall be taught first, another boy will have learnt both 
of them.”” Which seems to have been a subtle reminder 
that it takes two persons to play the game of education, 
a teacher and a learner, and that the trump cards are as 
likely to be in the learner’s hands as in the teacher’s. The 
interest of the teacher’s work is enormously enhanced by 
that possibility. Were education a process of imposing a 
standardised pattern, as some educators seem to imagine, 
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whether of body, mind or character, on a non-reacting and 
merely plastic material like clay or putty, it would deserye 
to rank among the dullest and least attractive of occupations 
the zest and the adventure of it would depart and the old 
saying would then hold good—quem Deus odit pedagogum 
facit, whom God hates he makes a schoolmaster. Education 
is essentially dramatic, adventurous, risky, and the risks are 
of the kind that invariably attach themselves to the practice 
of a fine art; and they increase in proportion as the art 
grows finer. The issues of it always lie on the lap of the gods, 
Hence the profound interest of it to the educator who under. 
stands his pupil and himself, especially if he happens to 
believe, as some still do, that a god mingles with the game. 
What, then, is the function of education ? 


The most widely accepted answer is probably contained 
in the statement that “the function of education is to 
produce an all-round man.”’ This seems to me a good answer, 
so far at least as the general form of it is concerned. But, 
before we proceed to put it into practice, we ought to consider 
very carefully what it means. Otherwise, it will lead our 
schools and colleges into endless confusion, and, in fact, is 
doing so at the present moment. 

The opposite to “the all-round man” would be, I 
suppose, the “ lopsided man ”’—the man whose mind has 
been educated at the expense of his body, or vice versd, his 
intellect at the expense of his emotions, his logic at the 
expense of his common sense, his faculties for eloquence at 
the expense of his faculties for action, and so on. This lop- 
sidedness, we are told, is what education must avoid ; there 
has been too much of it in the past, there must be less of it in 
the future, until finally there is none at all. Again, I would 
agree. But, again, I would plead that, before dismissing 
lopsidedness in favour of allroundness, we should consider 
very carefully what lopsidedness means. 

The contrast between the two things is not quite as simple 
as it seems. Lopsidedness in human beings, provided the 
scale of it is big enough, may furnish scope inside itself for a 
lot of allroundness, just as a lopsided house may be composed 
of perfectly symmetrical rooms. Allroundness, again, may 
be on a scale so small, and have so little driving power 
behind it, that it counts for next to nothing in the work of 
the world. An all-round giant is certainly preferable to a 
lopsided one; and the same may be said of a pigmy ; but 
I am by no means sure that an all-round pigmy is a more 
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desirable social type than a lopsided giant. Mere allroundness 
is insufficient as an educational standard. The scale of the 
allroundness, the vitality of it, the driving power within and 
behind it, have to be taken into account before we can say 
that education does or does not fulfil its function by producing 
an “all-round man.” In other words, when judging of the 
fruits of education, we have to consider not only the shape 
of the men it produces, as all-round or lopsided, but the “ go”’ 
that is in them and the direction they take when “ going.” 

Whether or no it be true, as some people are now main- 
taining, that by due psychological treatment education can 
mould human nature to any pattern it chooses, I should 
attach very little importance to that, unless the chosen 
pattern were able to assert itself vigorously, skilfully and 
wisely, and even to supersede itself in favour of another 
pattern when the change seemed desirable. A human mind 
or character whose qualities are entirely what scientific 
educators have chosen to make them, and owes nothing to its 
own free action and spontaneity, hardly deserves to be 
called human at all, but belongs, rather, to the class of 
standardised articles turned out by mass production. Most 
of us, as I have hinted, would strongly object to having our 
minds and characters imposed upon us in that way, even 
though the people who imposed them were scientific experts 
of the highest rank—psychologists, biologists, sociologists, 
or anything else. I should certainly object for my own part, 
and would rather present myself on the Day of Judgment as 
a sinner in my own right than as a saint produced in an 
education factory under scientific management. 

And so, too, if I had to choose between an all-round man, 
whose allroundness has been stamped on him by operators 
in school or college, and a lopsided one who was the author 
of his own lopsidedness, I should give my vote for the lop- 
sided man as, on the whole, the more promising specimen of 
the genus homo. The all-round man, whose allroundness was 
school or college-made, might be better shaped and pleasanter 
to look at, but the lopsided man would be more dynamic 
and more interesting, though perhaps more difficult to live 
with. Such a lopsided man, I should say, is on the whole 
more of a man than the other fellow, and better fitted for 
the adventure which has been ordained for the sons of men 
on this planet. 

Certainly, I should prefer to be in the lopsided fellow’s 
shoes rather than in the other’s, whether on the Day of 
Judgment or at any earlier crisis in my career. For, though 
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it gives me a pleasant sense of power when I think of myself 
in the réle of a scientific operator, moulding and roundin 
off the minds and characters of my pupils according to the 
rules of psychology or some other science, this pleasure 
instantly vanishes and gives place to a corresponding sense 
of impotence when I reverse the parts and think of myself 
as being operated upon in that way by a conspiracy of educa. 
tional experts who have managed somehow to get me into 
their hands—even though their sole purpose be to do me 
good. If any such conspiracy is in contemplation, on the 
psychological field, the biological field, the sociological field, 
or elsewhere, I announce myself in advance as a rebel. The 
“reign ’’ of these sciences is to me a Reign of Terror, and | 
will not submit to it so long as my will remains unbroken, 
Unless I can go to heaven, or to its earthly substitute, on 
my own legs, I will not go there at all. Most assuredly I will 
not suffer myself to be shot into heaven by an educational 
catapult, or sent there as though I were a registered packet 
in the parcel post, foreseeing that heaven so arrived at would 
be hell. I have no desire whatever to be made perfect by 
scientific machinery, and would rather be unhappy than 
made happy in that way. Even if these benevolent despots 
promise me an “ environment ” exactly suited to my human 
nature and “ conditions ” which cannot fail to turn me out 
just the sort of man their science approves of, I still reject 
their overtures and refuse absolutely to submit my destiny 
as a human being to any “‘ environment ” or to any “ condi- 
tions ” that they, in their scientific wisdom, may think well 
to provide for me. 

Nor am I singular in these defiances. They have their 
roots in human nature. No man nor woman, unless 
devitalised, broken, radically diseased or hopelessly idle, will 
consent to see the control of his life taken over by the 
“environment,” or by “ conditions,” or by an abstract 
entity called science. Every time such a proposal is made to 
an uncrippled mind its self respect receives an affront. Better 
die and be done with it than live as the slave of ‘* environ- 
ment,” or at the mercy of “ conditions,’”’ “‘ improved ” or 
otherwise. 

Belonging to the same one-sided type is the old argument 
for Free Trade, which still survives, that ‘‘ goods are best 
produced where ‘the conditions ’—meaning the physical 
and geographical ‘ conditions ’—are best adapted to their 
production.” There is, of course, an important truth in 
this, but, unfortunately, it obscures a truth more important 
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than itself, as truths often do when employed for contro- 
yersial purposes. Would it not be truer to say that the goods 
are best produced where the human workers are most indus- 
trious, most intelligent, most skilled, most inventive, most 
loyal to one another, most inspired by an ideal of excellence 
and, above all, most courageous in defying and overcomin 
any adverse “‘ conditions ” that may exist in their physica 
and geographical environment ? The present governors of 
Russia appear to have discovered this greater truth at a 
moment when we, in this country, are tending to overlook 
i. The physical and geographical conditions in Russia 
seem to be well adapted for production on an enormous 
scale. But, owing to the lack of certain elements, including 
mechanical inventiveness, in the Russian character—Tur- 
genieff says that “‘ no Russian has ever invented so much as 
a mousetrap ’’—the physical and geographical conditions 
have been relatively unproductive hitherto. However, the 
Russian government, possibly with the help of foreign 
brains, has now invented something far more formidable 
than a mousetrap, namely, a mantrap called the Five Years’ 
Plan, of which the chief features are to take advantage of 
the inventiveness of other nations (Ford tractors, etc.), and 
to force the Russian worker to the pitch of exerting himself 
industriously and skilfully. Of these the last, which is an 
educational rather than an economic problem, seems to be 
the more difficult part of the enterprise. 


And now what about children ? What about the young 
people in our schools and colleges ? Is it wise to treat them 
as though they were clay in the hands of the psychological 
potter? I greatly doubt it. Our schools and colleges are not 
psychological factories, and any attempt to use them as 
though they were will provoke reactions, of an unexpected 
and often dangerous kind, from the human “ material ” 
on which they operate. Even “ child-study ’’ may end in 
disaster, and invariably does so when it leads to the practice 
of constant interference with the child. Children are not 
fools, and they are not putty. They are even quicker than 
adults in detecting the educational plots devised for their 
benefit, and in reacting according to their nature. 

Some years ago a case came under my observation of a 
large family of children, boys and girls, whose parents had 
become intoxicated with “ child-study.” Their treatment 
of the children was in no sense harsh, but it was subtle and 
all-pervasive, covering everything from the way they brushed 
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their teeth to the way they said their prayers. They lived 
their lives, not unhappily on the whole, in a network of 
formule carefully thought out and ingeniously applied by 
the assiduous parents. But they were not long in discovering 
the trick of it all, for they were clever children. One day | 
found them in a barn playing a mysterious game they had 
invented for themselves. They were greatly disturbed by 
my appearance on the scene, and it was only by the offer of g 
generous bribe and a promise to say nothing about it—though 
both things, I well knew, were not in harmony with the 
** child-study ” of the parents—that I persuaded them to 
go on with the game. It was a queer pantomime, and when 
I asked them what it meant they refused to answer, and said 
it was a “secret.” At length, on my increasing the bribe 
and renewing the oath of secrecy (which I am now going to 
break under the Statute of Limitations), the truth came out, 
They were playing at “ child-study.”” Would that the fruits 
of child-study were always as satisfactory ! 

Examples from the later stages of education might be 
multiplied, but one must suffice. Dr Abraham Flexner! 
informs us of various American universities where courses 
are now being offered in ‘‘ the Psychology of Advertising,” 
and degrees conferred on proficients in that science, which 
is not unknown, though perhaps not so highly developed, 
in other countries. In these universities the instruction 
is practical as well as theoretical, considerable prizes being 
awarded to students who produce advertisements likely to hit 
the public in the eye or to lead it by the nose, in accordance, 
I suppose, with the findings of psychological science on the 
gullibility of the one organ and the pliability of the other. 
One would like to know whether the public is expected to 
take all this “lying down,” and whether the assumption 
that the purchaser can be led by the nose or deceived by 
the eye is fundamental in the psychology of advertising. 
One wonders, also, whether the public fully realises that a 
psychological conspiracy is being hatched in seats of learning 
with the object of persuading purchasers to buy things they 
don’t otherwise want. In either case it would seem only 
fair to the purchasing public to establish parallel courses in 
“the Psychology of Self-protection against Advertisers,” 
and to confer degrees and prizes for proficiency in resisting 
the advertisers’ arts. But, perhaps, the public needs no such 
instruction. Psychological operators on the public, whether 
of the advertising or any other variety, should remember 
1 Universities, American, English and German. By A. Flexner. 
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the tragic fate of the horse doctor who was administering a 

ill to the horse by the method of blowing it through a tube 
down the animal’s throat. The horse blew first—a possibility 
which should never be overlooked by educators, especially 
by those who have a turn for psychology. 

These considerations, while not revealing what the 
function of education is, go some way to suggest what it is 
not. Its function is not to impose a fixed pattern on the 
educated, this being an impossible operation where human 
nature is concerned. Man is an inveterate pattern maker ; 
but he is not made to receive a fixed pattern. 

Assuming, then, that allroundness is the ideal to be aimed 
at in education, but not to be achieved by imposing the 
pattern of it, how else can it be attained ? The method I 
would suggest is that of liberating and vitalising the energies 
of the pupil and then leading him to achieve allroundness for 
himself, and that to an extent not greater and not less than 
his capacities render possible. 

This implies of course that allroundness is a thing of many 
dimensions and many varieties. Which is often overlooked. 
It is a common mistake to suppose that all-round men, just 
because they are round, are all alike one another, while 
lopsided men may all be different. No mistake could be 
greater. If human beings were blocks of wood turned on the 
same lathe, making them all-round would of course make 
them all alike. But, since they are persons, and not blocks 
of wood, there is no more effectual way of getting two men 
unlike one another than by persuading both of them to 
become all-round. The similarity between them that comes 
from their common roundness, when you look at it from the 
outside, is as nothing to the differences between them when 
you look inside at what a vital roundness implies. 

Failure to observe this distinction, I may remark in pass- 
ing, accounts for much of the nonsense that is talked about 
“ standardisation ’’—the alleged tendency of modern con- 
ditions to reduce human beings to one level and turn them 
out all alike. Because people are found wearing a stan- 
dardised straw hat all over the United States on a given 
day, we are asked to infer that all the wearers have a 
standardised soul inside them. It would be truer to infer 
thecontrary. The effect of likeness in straw hats is to liberate 
difference at other points—or, in general, the more people 
resemble one another in adventitious externals the more 
likely they are to differ internally, which of course would not 
be so if they were the lumps of clay or the blocks of wood on 
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which our scientific plotters against liberty are proposing to 
operate in the field of education. 

Putting these considerations together, it seems to me 
that the true objective of education, which all its functioni 
should combine to attain, cannot be better defined than in 
words borrowed from the Declaration of Independence 
“* life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” That these are 
the essential “‘ rights of man ” there can be no question, but 
I have grave doubts whether any system of political govern. 
ment, acting by itself, can do very much to secure them, 
Even domocracy, when the machinery of it falls into the 
hands of astute operators, can easily be turned into a means 
of destroying the very rights it was originally intended to 
secure, becoming, in flat opposition to the intention of its 
founders, a system for the organised oppression, or plunder, 
of minorities, as Dean Inge somewhere suggests; which 
means, of course, the organised oppression of everybody, 
since we are all in a minority about something, and most of 
us about more things than one. I think we may take it as 
certain that, if ever the three “rights of man ”’ are to be 
effective, the work of making them so, or at least the essential 
part of it, will have to be done by education. ‘“ Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” are essentially educational 
objects and, until education adopts them, all that political 
systems can do to secure them will amount to very little. “A 
Declaration of Independence,” framed on educational lines, 
is sorely needed at the present moment in all civilised coun- 
tries. Rightly framed, it might become the Charter of 
Mankind—the long-sought bond of union among all nations. 

Liberal education, as I understand it, is education for 
liberty, and its aims might be better indicated if we called it 
not “liberal ”’ but “liberating.” The allroundness it aims at is 
the allroundness of vitalised personalities, whose imprisoned 
energies it liberates and reinforces for free, swift, intelligent 
and spontaneous reaction at every point in the circle of human 
experience. In pursuing this aim, it is far less important to 
teach the pupil (child or adult) what he shall do and how 
he shall do it in given cases or situations than to awaken in 
him the faculties by which he can find out for himself. 

Herein lies the mistake of so much that is now practised 
under the name of “ vocational training ’”—the mistake of 
fitting the student to do a particular job in a particular way 
while leaving him unfit to cope with the situation when the 
job changes its form and with the yet more difficult situation 
when the job ceases to exist altogether, and the unfortunate 
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man joins the ranks of the unemployed—as millions are now 
finding to their cost. ‘‘ To be educated is to be able to do a 
job you never did before.” # 

When education has awakened “dead souls ”—though 
none are really dead but either asleep, repressed, half grown 
or imprisoned—its essential task is accomplished and the 
experience of life must do the rest. On the other hand, a 
system which trains a man for dealing with particular con- 
ditions, but leaves him untrained for all others—trained for 
work of a special kind (such as “salesmanship ”’), but 
untrained for leisure; trained for employment, but untrained 
for unemployment (whether voluntary or enforced), has 
utterly failed at the essential point—that of opening the way 
to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” To call such 
asystem an “‘ education for life ’ is mockery, since “ life ”’ is 
never an affair of dealing with a fixed environment or a 
stereotyped task, but with tasks that vary indefinitely, with 
an environment which changes incessantly and often vio- 
lently, as when a man passes from his office to his home, or 
from work to leisure, or from employment to unemployment. 

Not that education can prepare the pupil for dealing 
ad hoc, under prescribed rules, with every conceivable situa- 
tion that may confront him, with every environment in 
which he may find himself, with every task that may fall to 
todone. That is precisely what education cannot do, and 
only courts disaster by attempting. Allroundness is not 
attained by cramming the mind with a little knowledge about 
everything, nor even by cramming it with much knowledge 
about anything—about ‘“‘ salesmanship,” for example. What 
education can do, and becomes liberal by aiming at, is to 
vitalise the personality of the pupil by bringing him into 
contact at every stage of his training with vital things, the 
things that matter most in human life, and so sending him 
forth in “‘ high condition,’”’ both of mind and body, to deal 
vigorously and skilfully with whatever vicissitudes await 
him in this unpredictable universe: free and able to form 
his own decisions, to govern his own reactions and to improve 
—perhaps even to acquire—his own technique. On any 
other terms ‘* education for life ’’ is a meaningless phrase.” 


OxForp. L. P. JACKS. 


1 The remark of an Irishwoman quoted by Dr Flexner from George 
Herbert Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

2 Published, in shorter form, in the New York Sunday Times, and here 
reprinted by permission. 
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SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 


SIR JAMES BAILLIE, LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 


THOSE who are familiar with the Imitation of Thomas 4 
Kempis—the priceless treasure of old Catholicism—must be 
impressed by the absence from the musings of that unquiet 
and sensitive spirit of any specific reference to theological 
doctrines or to facts of history recorded in the gospel story. 
His meditations are conducted and confined within the 
compass of direct religious experience, and no appeal is made 
to arguments derived from doctrinal, historical or philo- 
sophical considerations. The reader who shares the religious 
frame of mind with him has no difficulty in following his 
thought, or in drawing instruction from his reflections on the 
different states and moods of the religious life. Like the poet 
his intense religious consciousness captures the vivid emotion 
or luminous vision of the passing moment and records in 
language an experience which is true for him, which is 
ratified by others who repeat his experience, and remains 
true for all time. The fact that he is only concerned with the 
processes of his own soul in no way diminishes the value of 
his statements ; for he is a representative of a certain type 
of the religious mind and what holds for him holds for all 
minds akin to his own, and is in that sense universal. It is 
in large measure because of this exclusive concentration on 
immediate religious experience, which assumes nothing but 
a direct communion between the individual and the Divine 
Spirit, that his little book has met and still meets with such a 
wide circle of readers. 

The composition and the influence of the Imitation 
illustrate an important point of principle which is apt to be 
ignored, and perhaps in academic circles most of all. Many 
people seem to fail to realise that religion is a self-contained 
form of experience, essentially different from any other; 
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one which can and must be cultivated for its own sake ; 
which has its own conditions, its own processes, and its own 
end; and which cannot be explained away or explained in 
terms of some different kind of experience. 

There are not a few who seem to suppose that the value 
of religion is dependent upon a prior theoretical investigation 
by science or philosophy into the foundations of religious 
truth; or that religion requires for its support and defence 
acarefully formulated scheme of theology ; or, again, that an 
investigation into the historical origin and authenticity of 
statements contained in certain documents is required in 
order to find a satisfactory basis for a religious life. Probably 
most thoughtful people at some time in their lives have held 
such views. We hear much of the so-called conflict between 
science and religion ; of the anxiety felt in some quarters by 
religious persons lest philosophy should overthrow religion 
or claim to be a substitute for it; of the emphasis laid in 
other quarters on the acceptance of theological doctrines ; 
and of the perplexity caused in many minds by the results of 
historical criticism. In all cases the assumption is the same, 
namely, that religious experience is derivative and conse- 


quential, not primary, unique and self-contained. Yet this ~ 


assumption is not made in regard to any other type of 
experience. We do not, for example, suppose that the 
esthetic enjoyment and appreciation of music or painting 
are dependent on a previously accepted philosophy of art or 
on a prior scientific investigation into the physical or physio- 
logical foundations of sound or colour. We do not wait until 
we have a theory of morality before we undertake the 
conduct and duties of the moral life. Such inquiries would 
not arise unless we first assumed the distinctive reality of 
artistic experience or of moral experience. Why should the 
same not hold of religion? No doubt science, philosophy 
and theology have their claims; and theoretical investiga- 
tions into religion are a necessary expression of the intel- 
lectual activity of man. On the assumption of the prior 
reality of the religious life, they may, indeed, have great value 
in many ways, and may even indirectly assist religious 
experience. But they are not essential to its processes or to 
its existence. As Hegel, one of the profoundest students of 
religion, has said : 


“it is possible that religion may be awakened in 
the soul by philosophical knowledge : but this is not a 
necessity’; ‘‘ it is not the business of philosophy to 
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edify, and just as little does philosophy require to create 
religion in this or that individual in order to verify and 
vindicate its truth.” 


He emphasises the fact that religion is an experience suj 
generis; it is, as he says, 


“* the region of conscious life where all the riddles of 
the world are solved, all the contradictions of reflective 
thought are made plain, all the bitterness of pain is 
soothed, the region of eternal truth, eternal calm and 
everlasting peace.” 


The plain truth is that religion has a purpose and a pro- 
cedure all its own; and, in the fulfilment of the conditions 
of its life, religion, especially religion in its highest form of 
spiritual religion, may and does utilise any other form of 
experience which will serve its ends. It can incorporate into 
itself the conditions of the moral life; it can utilise the 
resources of art (e¢.g., music and painting); it can take 
advantage of the results of science ; it can employ the facts 
of nature and history for its purpose, and treat these on 
occasion as symbols for its expression and edification. But 
the fulfilment of the moral life can never of itself constitute 
religion. Science cannot set the pace or the course for 
religious experience. Even intellectual assent to theological 
doctrines is a very different thing from effective religious 
belief in what those doctrines declare. We may find no 
inherent difficulty, for example, in assenting to the doctrines 
contained in the Nicene Creed, if we are allowed to put our 
own interpretation upon them. Yet, assent to the doctrines 
expressing these fundamental elements of the Christian faith 
is one thing; the realisation of their significance for the 
purpose and in the actual process of a religious life is another. 
Indeed, only when we appreciate what spiritual religion 
seeks to accomplish are we in a position to inquire into and 
to understand in the interests of the religious life what these 
doctrines mean. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
If we know the mind and do the will of the Spirit we shall 
know of the doctrine, and not otherwise. 

If we accept the uniqueness of religious experience, as we 
seem entitled to do, if religious experience is as distinct 
from moral or esthetic or scientific experience as these are 
distinct from one another, we ought to be able to describe its 
aims and processes independently of any other form, and to 
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find its sufficient justification in the peculiar contribution it 
makes to human experience as a whole. 


What then is the purpose of spiritual religion ?4 What 
isits procedure ? What are the essential conditions by which 
its purpose is secured and its procedure maintained ? There 
are so many voices in these perplexing times that it seems 
worth while to try to find answers to these questions, if the 
answers can be made simple enough for most people con- 
cerned to understand. 

It would be generally agreed that in religious experience 
the Reality of which the religious consciousness is aware and 
to which it stands in relation is the changeless in all change, 
the permanent in all transitoriness, the eternal in the tem- 
poral. In spiritual religion this reality is viewed as a single 
supreme Spirit, pervading all things, Nature and man 
included, and with Whom man, because he is a finite spirit, is 
so closely akin that he can deal with the Divine Spirit inti- 
mately, directly, and, so far as man is concerned, completely 
and freely. But in the religious life man is not simply 
interested in the Divine Spirit, as he might be interested 
ina sunset or planet. Religion is not a mere contemplative 
process; if so, we might suppose that God is a religious 
Being, since, as Aristotle declares, God contemplates the 
world in Himself, and Himself in the world. Religion, 
however, is a human experience, an experience of finite 
spirits. And finite spirits, because their life is carried on 
under conditions of time and change, with all the perplexities 
and troubles these entail, have a definite individual purpose 
in view in entering into a conscious relation with the Divine 
Spirit. They seek to secure for themselves, as a state of 
their own minds, the quality of changelessness, or eternity, 
which is the essential character of the Divine Spirit. This 
state of mind is what we know as spiritual peace. It is 
not the same as mere calm of mind which is indifferent to 


1T am only concerned in this paper with spiritual religion, partly because 
I take it to be the highest stage of religious experience, and partly because 
it is at least the professed religion of Western nations. It is certainly true 
that this type of religion is not always realised even amongst the peoples 
who profess it, and is not for all—probably can never be for all. 
Religious experience is a matter of degree, and is carried on, even in a 
highly civilised community, at varying levels of fulfilment. All minds 
cannot attain the same degree of scientific knowledge, or the same level 
of esthetic enjoyment ; and similarly in the moral life the capacity for 
goodness is greater in some people than in others. The same is true of the 
religious life—there are degrees of attainment of religious experience. 
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disturbance or from which disturbance has disappeared; } promo 
and it is different from the quietness of rest after struggle, } adopt 
—It is peace amidst perturbations and disturbances of tem. f him it 
poral life in all its forms—Nature’s processes, actions, feelings, | histor 
doubt and perplexity of mind. It is peace in the face of the | in the 
disturbing conditions of finite existence, and not independent | collec’ 
of them or in spite of them. It is in no way derived from } deter 
anything finite; and, therefore, passes all understanding 
which only deals with the finite. It is the spiritual cor. Or 
relate in man’s life of the Divine changelessness amidst religic 
change, of the “‘ central peace subsisting at the heart of Thee 
endless agitation ”’ in the rolling stream of events consti- | tion! 
tuting the course of the world. 


in ter 
~It is to secure or recover this frame of mind as a constant a con 
possession of the finite spirit that man enters into conscious | Spiri 


relation with the Divine Spirit. Whether it is a gift of the | shari 
Divine, or an acquisition of man’s religious efforts, does not | on N 
for the moment concern us. The point for the present is | But: 
that this is the primary purpose which man has in view in | _prese 
spiritual religion, and towards this all the experiences of | that 
spiritual religion are directed. -It is the pearl of great price {| spiri 
for which a man will give all, his predilections, his pre- | ticul 
judices, his pride, his affections; its possession is that in natu 
which his spiritual safety, his “‘ salvation,” consists. Thisis | hum 
borne out, e.g., by some of the chief sayings of Christ and of | won 
his followers, though it is not peculiar to Christianity. Itis | putt 
verified by the experience of those who would be regarded as | pres 
the best representatives of the religion of the spirit. Those | too 
who possess or have possessed it have no doubt as to what it | _ hist 
is, and have no difficulty in detecting it in others when it tive 
exists. It is a standard by which they judge the success or | tak 
failure of spiritual life in themselves and others. It carries pur 


with it the consummate satisfaction of the entire spirit, the or | 
fulfilment of the spiritual life. It is the ground from which duc 
all other spiritual attainments spring and on which they rest. on | 
Neither joy nor blessedness is possible without it as the ind 
basis. It is the end of spiritual religion, in relation to which wit 
all ordinances, doctrines and beliefs, ritual and church in| 
organisations are means, and from which these derive their ma 
supreme importance and significance. It is the guiding test bes 
by which the religious individual decides what to select in ex! 
order to obtain what he wants, and determines the value of me 
what is offered to him by the manifold agencies which cl 
minister to the religious life. If this or that doctrine or in 


belief, this or that form of church organisation will best of 
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promote and sustain his spiritual peace he will be justified in 
adopting it and his experience will ratify the choice. For 
him it will be the truth, though doubtless the course and 
history of the religious experience of others in the past and 
in the present, whether that experience be corporate and 
collective or personal, will be of immense assistance in 
determining his decision. 


Our next question concerns the procedure of spiritual 
religion. This follows from the character of spiritual life. 
+The essence of this is a process of conscious intercommunica- 
tion between finite spirit and Divine Spirit, and is carried on 
in terms of fellowship. The procedure of spiritual religion is 
a communion of spirits, between the human and the Divine 
Spirit directly, and indirectly between all human spirits 
sharing the same experience of the Divine. It is dependent 
on Nature for its means, and uses the resources of Nature. 
But Nature is merely material for expressing or revealing the 
presence of spiritual life, and is never of itself the source of 
that life and the basis of it. The organism in which the finite 
spirit is embodied, with its various sense functions, in par- 
ticular the function of speech ; the facts and processes of the 
natural world; the actions and events which make up 
human history—these in all their endless variety and 
wonderful extent are utilised by the spirit for the purpose of 
putting into language and realising in action and feeling the 
presence of the Divine Spirit, and for expressing to itself and 
to others its communings with the Divine. Indeed, Nature and 
history may be regarded as in a manner symbolic or sugges- 
tive of spiritual ideas not strictly appertaining to the facts 
taken by themselves. Hence the difference between the 
purely religious and purely scientific attitude towards Nature 
or history. Further, communion with the Divine is con- 
ducted also on the plane of the moral life of man, as well as 
on the plane of art in allitsforms. And here, indeed, for some 
individuals the presence of the Divine and communication 
with the Divine assume a special intimacy which is not found 
in the case of Nature or history. So much is this the case that 
many identify the process of the moral life and of art at their 
best with the whole of what religion means. -It is said, for 
example, that vital religion is summed up in the love of 
man, and is nothing more. “No doubt the Divine Spirit is 
closer to man and man finds the Divine Spirit more readily 
in the workings of his conscience than he does in the crust 
of the earth or in the course of the stars. Hence the peculiar 
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place and value which moral processes possess in the com- 
munings of man with the Divine Life. But the very fact of 
man’s failures in the moral life, his mistakes, his evil, and his 
sin, calls for some experience which will secure his peace in 
spite of these defects; and that experience is found in his 
communion with the Divine which is able to transcend his 
errors, to forgive his sins, and thus reconcile man to the 
Divine Life whose perfection man seeks to share and by 
sharing to find fulfilment. 

In spiritual religion, then, man communes with the 
Divine Spirit and can use in so doing all the forms of 
finitude, nature, history, morality, art and science. One of 
these may appeal to one person more than to another: 
some may use more than one of them ; and most people use 
all, though to a greater or less extent according to their type 
of mind, their level of development and their degree of 
spiritual life. In the richest forms of spiritual religion—in 
the religious society of a church—all of them are or have 
been employed in some manner to meet different needs of the 
religious community. 


The further question remains to be answered—what are 
the essential conditions in and through which this com- 
munion is sustained ? What forms does communion assume ? 
Man’s communings with the Divine Spirit are not self-com- 
munings: man is not talking to himself as if the Divine 
Spirit did not exist or had nothing to say to him. Com- 
munion involves reciprocity of intercourse. The assumption 
of spiritual religion is that God is not only as real, but is in a 
sense more real, than man, and that the Divine Spirit does 
communicate Himself to man as truly as man gropes after 
the Divine if haply he may find God. On the other hand, 
God is in no sense the same as man, and is not only distinct 
from but far transcends man’s spirit. ‘‘ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.’”’ The remoteness of the Divine Spirit from man 
might indeed justify silence on the part of God. But in 
spiritual religion it is held, and experience can alone verify 
the fact, that the Divine Spirit does communicate with man, 
does disclose His mind and His will. In what way or ways, 
then, is man able to break through or break in upon the 
august silence of God ? 

If this is to be effectively accomplished, it can only be 
done in terms of the fundamental constitution of man’s life 
as a spiritual being.~Man’s spirit is spirit under conditions 
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of change : it lives and grows in time. The whole of it is not 
found at any one part of time, and cannot be concentrated 
into one part. Part of his life lies in the past, part of it in 
the present, part of it belongs to the future. And for man 
each of these is as essential and necessary as the others. 
The past is finished, the present is ever moving, the future has 
not yet come alive. The past is definite, the present is being 
defined, the future is indefinite in content and extent. 
Ineveryday experience we neither confuse nor separate them, 
but recognise that they are distinct parts of a single stream of 
conscious life. 

All the processes of man’s spiritual activity are subject 
to these conditions; his ideas, his emotions, his actions. 
These processes are likewise inseparable ; but they are also 
irreducibly distinct. His thoughts, be they as complex as 
scientific knowledge, alter from time to time ; his emotions 
may vary in kind and intensity from moment to moment ; 
the very essence of action is to be transitory, when done it is 
done with for the time being. ~Were there no point of 
reference, no guiding or controlling purpose to direct these 
changing processes, were they merely in a flux of change, 
there would be no sense of either stability or unity in man’s 
life. Man does, however, control the changing processes by 
central and unchanging ends. These are the ends of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty.! Truth is the purpose pursued by 
the course of thought ; Goodness the goal of action, whether 
moral action or any other form of action; Beauty is that in 
which emotion finds its completest satisfaction. We need 
not pause to consider how these three ideals have arisen or 
whether they are each ultimate, or are ultimately merged 
into one end, or whether they may be harmonised but not 
blended. We are content to note the fact that in ordinary 
experience they are different and are sought each for its own 
sake; and separately and together they are necessary to 
attain stability of mental life. 

~Now, the pursuit of these ends alone gives value and in the 
long run alone gives significance to the life of the human 
spirit in time. , They are the measure of all that is worth 
while on earth} the inspiration of the effort to establish 
what we call civilisation, the justification of the struggle 
which civilisation has entailed, the distinguishing quality of 


1 These are generally accepted as the supreme ends. They are ends of 
persons and pursued by persons. Personality is sometimes spoken of as 
“an end in itself” ; but it seems difficult to attach a meaning to this 
expression which is both intelligible and consistent with experience. 
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human life in contrast to subhuman, animate and inanimate 
existence. The diminution or the loss of them, the defeat ih 
the pursuit of them, is the source of all our pain and suffering 
as human spirits; the attainment of them to any degree, 
the victory in the struggle to secure them, is the source of all 


real happiness on earth. In the last analysis the pursuit of | 


these ends, with the attendant success or failure of our 
efforts, is the burden of all poetry, of all drama, of whatever 
meaning there lies in the enormous labour and agony of 
human history. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that this pursuit is carried 
on under temporal conditions, under conditions of change, 
and the ceaseless mutation of earthly events. It is equally 
clear that at best we can only attain these ends partially 
and fragmentarily, one step at a time. We never attain the 
whole of any one of them at a stroke. They are each and all 
to some extent ever beyond our grasp. Indeed, we have 
constantly to recast our apprehension of them, sometimes to 
retrace our steps, sometimes to begin anew, sometimes to 
break fresh ground, sometimes to abandon old paths. This 
is painfully evident in the pursuit of truth, it is equally 
familiar in the struggle towards goodness or the search for 
beauty. 

In a word, the very fact that these ends are sought under 
conditions of time and of the changing events of the world 
makes the final and complete attainment of them on earth 
impossible. ~Yet, we can neither abandon them, nor can we 
alter the conditions under which they are sought. The 
former would produce despair, and spiritual suicide; the 
latter would involve the entire transformation of human 
existence. The actual situation from which we cannot 
escape in this world is the contrast between the temporal 
conditions under which these ends are to be realised and the 
supreme importance for us of these ends which make life 
precious. There are some who seem prepared merely to 
accept this with a certain pathetic resignation to their 
earthly lot. But religion will neither admit ultimate defeat 
nor submit to the acceptance of an apparently unending 
pursuit of an unattainable goal. 

~The religious spirit finds in its communion with the Divine 
Spirit the means both of overcoming temporary failure and 
of obviating final defeat, and in doing so at once gives 
vividness, vitality and depth to the sense of the presence of 
God in human life, and strengthens man’s hold over the ends 
themselves which he pursues. Man’s extremity is here as 
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always the divine opportunity. The reality of the earthly 
struggle gives reality and articulation to the religious life. 
And this is achieved because the Divine Spirit, being in 
communion with the human spirit, meets man on the com- 
mon ground of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. Through these 
He reveals, at least partially, His own nature to the human 
spirit, and is, therefore, held to share and take upon Himself 
the burden of man’s life.—4°or communion with the Divine 
isnot on either side a spectacle, is not a process of contempla- 
tion; nor, so far as man is concerned, is it a mere acquiescence 
or mere belief in the abstract existence of God, but an 
effective communion of spirit with spirit and with the whole 
spirit, in its action, its emotion, and its thought. 

We have said that the essential aim of spiritual religion 
is to secure and maintain a state of peace of soul. We 
have now to indicate the way by which this is effected 
when the spirit is confronted with the difficulty of attaining 
its supreme ends under temporal conditions. In the Divine 
Spirit the supreme ends of man’s life are perfectly and always 
realised as expressions of His own nature. In the finite 
spirit they are purposes which man strives to achieve and 
owing to the temporal conditions of his life never finally 
attains in all their fulness. In the Divine Spirit they are 
united and in some sense harmonised. By the finite spirit 
they are pursued separately and never completely co- 
ordinated. But, because man is in spiritual communion with 
the Divine, his failure need not and cannot in the long run be 
complete failure, if he can regard his purposes as inseparably 
bound up with the Divine Life and can regard their final 
triumph as guaranteed by the Divine Spirit. 

—The form in which this relationship with the Divine is 
established is in the first place that of Faith. Faith is that 
specific form of communion with the Divine by which man’s 
spirit affirms as triumphant and ultimately attainable, if not 
in time then in eternity, if not in this life then in another, 
the supreme ends of his life.~By Faith the Divine is affirmed 
as present in all man’s earthly struggle to fulfil his supreme 
ends in the midst of temporal change and the mutations of 
the world. He becomes one with God in the struggle, and 
God is, so to say, co-operating with him. His ends are part 
of the plan of the Universe ; they cannot be overthrown nor 
can man be finally overwhelmed. The assurance of ultimate 
triumph which Faith gives produces that peace which, as we 
saw, is the final aim of all spiritual religion. Before this, fear 
of ultimate failure disappears ; no obstacle is too great to be 
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finally surmounted ; momentary failure may even become 
an occasion for a greater effort ; the suffering of temporary 
defeat tends but to the enrichment of the final triumph, 
The “ light afflictions are but for a moment and work a far 
more exceeding weight of glory.” The very afflictions give 
a measure of satisfaction because rendering acute not only 
the sense of struggle but the perception of the priceless value 
of what is sought, a perception which renews and elevates the 
spirit and makes it even “ rejoice in tribulations.” 

<The peace which arises is the test of the Faith, its endur- 
ance the measure of the strength of Faith, which no doubt 
varies in degree from individual to individual. —Faith is not 
mere belief but a form of communion with the Divine, carried 
on from hour to hour and day to day ; and the Divine 
Spirit communicates His life to man in and through Faith. 
The peace it produces is the correlative of the Faith and that 
peace is the peace of God. And so intimately does it unite 
the finite spirit with the Divine, that it seems as much the 
consequence as the basis of communion, and is sometimes 
regarded as the spontaneous “‘ gift ” of God quite as much asa 
spontaneous act of man. The main point is, however, that 
it is a form of effective communion in which man finds 
and secures his peace. ~ Hence the peace is not of this world 
since it arises out of contact with a spiritual life beyond this 
world and is established in the face of and in the midst of 
the perturbations of this world. And for the reason that 
this world cannot give it, this world cannot take it away. 

Faith is concerned with the security of the supreme ends 
of man’s life throughout all time, past, present, and future. 
With that security is inseparably bound up the security of 
the finite spirit whose ends they are; and this security gives 
strength to pursue them. By Faith these ends are ever- 
lasting and with them the spirit that pursues them. It gives 
the individual the sense of safety of his own personality ; in 
other words, by Faith, as it has been said, the individual is 
“saved.” His past has gone but it has a lasting value, for 
his labour and his struggles have not been in vain “ in the 
Lord ” ; they have ministered to the ultimate triumph.—His 
present is made valuable and worth while, for the Divine 
Spirit lives within it. His future takes on a new value 
because achievement is ultimately assured. Spiritual religion 
carried on in terms of Faith thus reanimates and revivifies 
interest in the day’s life and all its detailed purposes. Thus, 
spiritual religion gives new meaning and interest to the moral 
struggle for goodness, to the struggle to understand and 
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transform Nature by the highest ends in the interest of 
civilisation, to the pursuit of truth, and to the search for 
beauty. 

“Raith primarily appeals to the intellectual apprehension 
of the supreme ends. -lt satisfies the need of the intellect, 
which cannot clearly see its way through the tangle of cir- 
cumstance and the perplexities of change, and which can 
never fully grasp the whole significance of the ends sought. 
It is not a substitute nor a consolation for ignorance ; it is 
the necessary complement and completion of imperfect 
apprehension. We cannot know the whole truth ; no human 
mind could bear the weight of it; the intellect would reel 
and break down under the burden. And we do not need 
to know everything completely. It is enough to know as 
much as we have powers to understand, and these powers 
are indeed pitifully frail. ~By Faith, however, we can both 
be content with what knowledge we can obtain, and be 
satisfied that the truth we do know is part of and con- 
tinuous with the whole truth which we do not know and 
which is only to be found in the Divine Mind, communion 
with which gives us vicariously the complete satisfaction we 
require. And therein, as we said, we find peace. That Faith 
is mainly concerned with intellectual apprehension, is in- 
directly indicated in the historical conflict or contrast between 
faith and knowledge, which constantly reappears. Into this 
we need not, however, enter. 

But the communion with the Divine takes another form. 
The ends we pursue and the fulfilment of spiritual life which 
this pursuit accomplishes always face the future, and give 
meaning to the future. We cannot pursue ends in the past. 
The past is over and done with, whether it has brought 
temporary defeat or imperfect realisation. The fuller 
realisation of our ends lies in the future; and this is unending 
and inexhaustible, in contrast with the past, which has ter- 
minated and been exhausted. In that sense we have more 
interest in the future than in the past; we “ forget those 
things which are behind and reach forth unto those which 
are before.” The future, in fact, may be said to be more 
important than what has been ; and with the future we are 
peculiarly concerned. Yet, if we regard it as merely endless, 
we should have no confidence or satisfaction in the prospect. 
We require a form of guarantee, so to say, that the ends we 
still and steadily pursue will be realised ; and in the Divine 
Spirit with which we are in communion, they are secure. 
We can thus be sure of them by anticipation. The religious 
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attitude in which this conviction is expressed is the attitug 
of Hope. Hope is that frame of mind in which man, by his 
union with the Divine, realises in anticipation the ends hy 
continues to pursue. On this basis also communion betwee, 
the finite spirit and the Divine takes place; and God reveal 
Himself to man through Hope. 

The Hope which animates the religious life stretche 
throughout all time to an indefinite future, which is dark ty 
our sight, though held to be a necessary part of our complete 
life. By this Hope the future is made safe for us. In religion, 
hope and expectation finally coincide because the future and 
our supreme ends which are to be realised in it are safe 
in the keeping of the Divine Spirit ; outside religion, hope 
and expectation are painfully dissociated. And in this sense 
of security which spiritual religion gives there is, again, 
attained a consciousness of peace. Indeed, as the great 
apostle put it, we are saved by Hope as well as by Faith, 
This, of course, does not render effort unnecessary, or leave 
to the Divine the attainment of the ends sought. It means 
that nothing can in the long run frustrate the final triumph 
of our supreme purposes, since these form part of the plan of 
the Divine Spirit. But it is different from Faith. Faith 
gives the assurance that the ends of our life are immutable 
and have sovereign authority throughout all time, that they 
give meaning to the past in spite of failure and will endure 
throughout the future as the guiding purposes of life.~Hope 
takes no account of the past and refers solely to the future 
which we strive to shape by our actions. Faith thus supplies 
the substance of things hoped for, and is the evidence to the 
Spirit of things not yet seen. It gives vitality to experience 
as a whole, while“Hope inspires the spirit in carrying out its 
ends still further into the future. Faith thus, as it is said, 
worketh experience, and experience Hope. While Faith, 
again, as already indicated, is primarily concerned with the 
intellectual apprehension of our supreme ends;Hope appeals 
primarily to the will to act, for action always points to the 
future, and action cannot alter the past. The attainment of 
our ends, the end of Truth as well as Goodness, depends on 
action, 7.e. on the exercise of will. 

It may be remarked in passing that the religious attitude 
of Hope seems inevitably to give rise, and to give vividness, 
to the conviction of Immortality. “For Hope in the religious 
sense is an anticipation of the triumph of the finite spint 
independently of all the changes of the unknown future. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, in terms of knowledge, and not 
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for many in terms even of Faith, to become convinced of 
immortality. The arguments for and against are so evenly 
balanced that by reasoning alone we can hardly draw the 
conclusion of immortality. And a religious life in terms of 
Faith alone does not necessarily lead to the conviction, as 
we find, for example, in the early history of Jewish religion 
in the Old Testament, which is dominated by Faith; if 
anything, it would be true to say that immortality was not a 
tenet of the Jewish faith. The attitude of Faith alone is that 
of Job, “‘ Though he destroy me, yet will I trust him.” It is 
not till Hope assumes its effective sway over the religious 
spirit that immortality becomes an explicit certainty. This 
is an interesting confirmation of the distinctive importance 
of Hope as a form of communion with the Divine, on which 
we are laying stress, and gives a meaning to the language in 
which the conviction of immortality is expressed, namely, the 
“hope of immortality.” What is for Faith “le grand peut- 
ére”’ is for Hope a certainty. And what can deny its value, 
or challenge its claim? Not reason, for it is beyond the 
sphere of reason to deal with what lies outside the realm of 
temporal change ; nor Faith, since immortality does not con- 
flict with Faith, but rather confirms its affirmations. 

There remains for consideration a third form of com- 
munion between the finite spirit and the Divine, more intimate 
and complete than either Faith or Hope, and for that reason 
more difficult to realise, or even to express. Communion~ 
implies from the outset kinship in some degree between the . 
finite and the Divine spirit. And the whole spirit of man is 
engaged in the process; indeed, the entire resources of his 
—, activity are needed to secure the completeness of 
the union for which spiritual life craves. Faith does not give 
us all we want, for it involves a certain sense of remoteness 
of the Divine from the finite, a transcendence of finite condi- 
tions, which, while it sustains, overawes the finite spirit. The 
confidence which Hope supplies concerns what is to come 
relatively to which the action of the present hour is a transi- 
tory stage, always being filled but never fulfilled. If the 
kinship between finite and Divine is to be all that it implies, 
the finite spirit may and does venture on a form of com- 
munion deeper still, a communion which wholly absorbs the 
finite in the life of the Divine, and secures a union which 
involves no sense of remoteness or separation, and which, 
being as much the fullest expression of the Divine as of the 
finite, cannot be disturbed by things present or things past 
or things to come. The spiritual life can, and at its highest 
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and best claims that it does, carry on such communion in the 
form of an emotion, the emotion of Love. Here spirit meets } surely jt 
and greets spirit in a form which entirely fills the present, } the finit 
for emotions are only felt in the present; it takes no} Love. - 
account of the past or the future, and seems to cancel al] (G04, it 
temporal distinctions whatsoever and to make each moment } The Di 
eternal... Love brings the very life of the Divine into the soy] Love; ‘ 
of man and takes it as its own. The Divine Spirit ceases to § the hea 
be merely Lord of the Universe, the power not ourselves } Him be 
working for righteousness, the guarantee of our supreme ends, | experie! 
The Divine Spirit becomes the unchanging friend, the inti. This 
mate companion, carrying on close and eternal fellowship } If the ] 
with the finite spirit in perpetual reciprocal intercourse of } the Wa! 
thought and action and desire. The love of truth, which not | seems t 
only enchains but enchants us, the love of goodness, when it } would : 
assumes the form of the beauty of holiness, the love of | He wot 
beauty for its own sake, find their consummation in the love | in the ' 
of the Divine in which these are harmonised and which js | with m 
the source and end of them all. And in that Love there is | only ca 
peace which can reach to the level of joy. intimal 
This is, as already said, a difficult form of communion to § is what 
attain, and difficult to express. Love is ever a divine sur- f anity. 
prise. Yet, as a form of spiritual religious experience, it is } relatio 
undoubtedly achieved by the finite spirit at its best, and in | not on! 
that experience the finite spirit finds its complete satisfaction, |) an hist 
For in it all the ills of life are cancelled, all its sufferings | of Lov 
assuaged, all its doubt and perplexities removed. As it has | tain. 
been put, “‘ to love unsatisfied the world is a mystery, a | becom 
mystery which love satisfied thinks it comprehends.”’ It is, } the lov 
however, a peculiar form of comprehension which passes | to mal 
beyond thought and language. The spirit, in Wordsworth’s | sured 
language, is “ rapt into still communion that transcends the | the fin 
imperfect offices of prayer and praise.’”’ It surpasses Faith in | pilgrin 
the completeness of the communion which it establishes, and } ton, ' 
in a sense renders Faith unnecessary, or at least relatively | most 
subordinate ; and it dispenses with Hope, because it already | histor 
possesses all that Hope can aspire to attain. This level of § Saw @ 
spiritual life is the peculiar and unique achievement of Th 
Christianity. No doubt it is suggested in other religions, } Muni 
but not in the complete form put forward by Christianity. } be cai 
Other religions have declared the love of God to be the § same 
highest reach of the religious life. But Christianity goes filmer 
further and brings out the fullest significance of the rela- | nce. 
tionship between the Divine Spirit and the finite. It life pi 
declares not only that the finite spirit may and should love | “on « 
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God, but that the Divine Spirit loves man. And this is 
surely justified if we take seriously that communion between 
the finite spirit and the Divine which assumes the form of 
love. Love must ultimately be reciprocal if it is to satisfy. 
pst it is held, not only loves man, but, in a sense, is Love. 

The Divine Love creates the love which responds to its 
Love; as it has been said, “‘ Thou art the Love wherewith 
the heart loves Thee ”’; or, as St John puts it, “‘ we love 
Him because He first loved us.” Higher than this spiritual 
experience, as Goethe remarks, religion cannot go. 

This has a further significance which calls for attention. 
If the Divine Spirit does really commune with the finite in 
the way of Love, and reveal His life to man in so doing, it 
seems to follow as light from the sun that the Divine Spirit 
would do the utmost to make His presence known to man. 
He would not merely reveal Himself in thought, but in fact 
in the world, and share this earthly life to the fullest extent 
with man, in order that man should indeed realise that not 
only can he be in intimate union with God but that God is in 
intimate union with him in the temporal struggle. And this 
is what is involved in the Incarnation, as found in Christi- 
anity. It is the necessary corollary of the Divine Love in its 
relation to human life. And once recognised, the Incarnation 
not only confirms the reality of the Love of God, but provides 
an historical focus for Faith and Hope and makes the attitude 
of Love to God on the part of the finite spirit easier to main- 
tain. The Love to the God-man who historically appeared 
becomes the means of more vividly appreciating and grasping 
the love of the Divine Spirit towards man ; the Love of God 
to man revealed through His Incarnation makes life a trea- 
sured possession, and death itself a welcome adventure for 
the finite spirit—perhaps one of many in its eventful eternal 
pilgrimage. Hence the cardinal significance of the Incarna- 
tion, with all that it implies, in the Christian Religion, the 
most important implication being the Resurrection in the 
historical sense, as St Paul and the early Apostles clearly 
saw and maintained. 

These, then, are the three primary forms in which com- 
munion between the finite spirit and the Divine are or can 
be carried on in spiritual religion. They are not all on the 
same level of effectiveness, for there are degrees in the ful- 
filment of spiritual religion as in every other form of experi- 
ence. Some persons, perhaps most, carry on their spiritual 
life primarily at the level of Faith. It is the simplest condi- 
tion of securing communion with the Divine; and even this 
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is described by some as the great venture of the religious life. 
We find men speak of the venture of Faith, as if at least this 
risk should be courageously taken. It is, however, rathe 
lower than the venture of Hope and much inferior to the 
venture of Love. But few are able to sustain religious life 
constantly at the level of Love, and when Love fails, Faith 
is still available as the last stand of religion in the face of the 
disquietude of the world. These three together are adequate 
to all the situations in which the spirit can find itself in 
maintaining communion with the Divine in the midst of a 
world of temporal change. Faith, Hope and Love, these 
three abide always at our disposal as the essential, the neces- 
sary and the sufficient forms of communion between the 
finite and the Divine Spirit, the conditions of securing the 
peace which is the aim of spiritual religion. 

Returning to the point from which we set out, these 
forms of communion are not dependent for their origin or 
their efficacy on prior philosophical or theological or scientific 
investigation. They are found by those and only by those 
who with simplicity of mind desire the peace of God. They 
may receive support from theoretical inquiries ; but such 
assistance is indirect, and not essential. From the point of 
view of spiritual religion, it is wiser to have Faith in God than 
to find reasons for God’s existence; it is fitter to Hope in 
God than to seek to demonstrate immortality ; it is better 
to Love God than to try to understand Him, if indeed Love 
be not the best kind of understanding in such an experience. 
These forms of communion are discovered by religious 
experience to fulfil its requirements ; their value is tested 
by the only criterion which spiritual religion admits—the 
resultant peace which they procure. They cannot be had at 
second hand. They must be tried out by the individual 
directly for himself before their significance can be appre- 
ciated. They are the way of life in spiritual religion. To 
awaken, to express and to support them is the primary object 
of religious institutions, whether it be through creed and 
ordinance, or prayer and praise, or ceremonies and sacra- 
ments. These are but means and are justified by their end. 


J. B. BAILLIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
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THE SENSUS NUMINIS AS THE 
HISTORICAL BASIS OF RELIGION, II. 


RUDOLF OTTO. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Marburg. 


I nave still a word to say with regard to the dawn of lower 
“mythical conceptions.” In opposition to the animists as 
well as the “ manists ” and their appeal to fantasy, I must 
here make a claim for a realism that cannot be weakened by 
the mere charge of “‘ occultism.”” We must consider in all 
seriousness phenomena which in our utterly unmagical 
generation are for the first time being subjected to scientific 
examination. No creations of fantasy can bring to pass 
definite spiritual actualities, such as the “‘ mantic” gift, 
second sight, clairvoyance, foreboding, thought transference, 
healing powers of suggestion (a comfortable slogan for an 
unsolved problem), healing dreams, table or planchette 
turning in spiritualist seances, presentiment of things future 
and influence on things distant, vision, ecstasy, alienation, 
dual consciousness and the effects of the unconscious and 
sub-conscious. The “ magic” of the water-diviner is not a 
result of animist or “ manist” fantasy, but an admitted 
fact. If these were nothing more than curious talents for 
generating fancies in oneself and others, they would still be 
not fancies but talents, and so real psychic gifts of nature 
herself, not products of animistic or manistic imaginings. 
That they can stimulate and call forth the feeling of the 
huminous is readily to be understood. And it is because of 
this, not because they are products of myth-building fantasy, 
that they play a réle in the history of religion. 

_ Further, the idea of a life after death, as Wundt develops 
It, would, as such, be mythologically and religiously wholly 
Insignificant. The really religious and even the mythical 
contrast which is here of real moment is not at first between 
415 
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the hither and the yonder side of death, but between this and 
that side of a line of demarcation! of a “‘ wholly other ” mode 
of existence—between ordinary and magic being, between 
dark and light, basar and ruach, anritam and satyam, 
phthora and aphtharsia, the evil being of asat and the true 


being of sat, the “state of death,” which is the form of} 


ordinary existence, and an exalted being which is “life,” 
All these are in the first instance contrasts of quality which 
may exist apart from death and the prolongation of life after 
death. Deeply rooted in the feeling of the numinous, they 
call forth later the speculative concepts of mutable and 
immutable being, sambhuti and asambhava, genesis and 
ontos, apeiron and peras, finitum and infinitum, natural and 
supernatural, relative and absolute. Take, for example, the 
ancient Indian verse : 


asato ma sad gamaya 
tamaso ma jyotir gamaya 
mrityor ma amritam gamaya— 


From the untrue lead me to the true, 
From darkness lead me to light, 
From death lead me into amritam (Life). 


This early mystic prayer expresses no longing for the | 


hour of death, in order to obtain a “ life after death’; it 
expresses a longing for a qualitative change to be attained 
in being this side of physical death itself. There is no thought 
primarily of bridging the end of the empirical life, but rather 
of a change between two states of being during the lifetime. 
One might continue this Indian verse with the words : From 
the basar lead me to ruach. The transference to a higher 
mode of existence, already in the “‘ magical” stage symbo- 
lised by images of a rebirth or second birth, is possible before 
death. The fact that death itself gains significance in the 
final sloughing off of hindrances, and becomes the definite 
crossing over into “ life,” is then again an entirely fresh and 
unique intuition, which stands opposed to any natural desire 
for the continuation of empirical life. There is, indeed, 4 
“change of motive (Motivwandel) ’’ here, but this easy phrase 
conceals and does not solve the problem. As is well known, 
it is doubtful whether the prophets of Israel had any idea of 
the “ immortality of the soul.” But their idea was “ life ”— 
in ruach—as I have shown elsewhere. 

(3) Wundt continues: The soul is primarily the soul of 
_some definite individual. When this individual connection 


1 Which as such is not in the least a line drawn by death. 
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is and) is lost, we get the “ghost,” and the region of indefinite 
mode | ghosts not distinguished from one another. Should the ghost 
tween | then be conceived in relation to man, either in antagonistic 
tyam, | or in friendly relationship, the result is the demon whose 
e true | form is revealed in gruesome apparitions or in dreams of fear. 
rm of The dawn of cult is combined with such a belief in 
life” | demons, and passes, like that belief, through various stages 
which | of development. But these are not yet grades in the evolu- 
after | tion of real religion and the religious cult itself, for 














































- they “ that the soul creeps out of the corpse as a worm, that 

> and it flutters as a bird or wanders about as a shade, these, 

3 and [ and other conceptions, have as little to do with what 

ll and we to-day call religion as the manifold customs by which 

e, the the natural man drives the spirits of the dead from his 
neighbourhood.” 


(4) The various stages of evolution mentioned are: 
(a) Primitive animism, with its first-hand conceptions of the 
soul in the form of body souls and shadow souls only, and 
whose practices are mainly directed towards protection from 
harm by these souls or by the magic of the living. This 
animism already includes belief in magic, because the powers 
4 the | ascribed to the magician are powers of the soul or the spirit. 
3 It) (5) Animalism. The souls of animals appear as like unto 
uned | men or even as superior to them. Their anger or protection 
ught | can bring evil or good fortune. From this is developed the 
ther cult of certain animals, which are honoured as guardian 
— spirits when, in a higher form of social organisation, certain 
‘Tom § racial or tribal groups come to regard particular animals as 
gher | their ancestral spirits (totems). Out of this cult of animal 
nbo- ancestors there evolves a cult of human ancestors, the manes, 
‘fore | and ancestor worship, which passes into a cult of heroes. 
the (c) The conception of a protective spirit, however closely 
pes. allied it may be in the cult of the manes with race-conscious- 
and | ness, is applied to other spheres of life with the increase of 
“siré | communications, the development of the standard of living 
d,@— and the complexity of occupations. Thus there arise ideas 
tase | of protective spirits attached to particular places and groups, 
pee related either in blessing or injury to the whole clan, tribe or 
on district, whose sphere is extended to the tilling of the soil, 

7 the various crafts, commerce, and travel. As such, they 
f become ‘“‘ demons,” and gradually lose all connection with 
1 o the original idea of a soul. They are spirit creatures which 
Lion have no longer any relation to an individual soul, though 
with qualities corresponding thereto, and they can be 
Vou. XXX. No. 8. 14 
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protective or avenging demons. Even after the severing of 
this connection, however, the demon retains the psycho. 
logical characteristics of the soul, yet it also begins to ps 
in Nature mythology as a demon of wind, water, plant, or 
locality. 

In regard to all this, the following should be noted, 
Wundt unites in a far too easy fashion images of numinous 
apperception which have very different roots, for instance, 
certain strange and ghostly apparitions of Nature, which 
can be the point of departure for important developments 
quite independently of any soul cults. Still less does animism 
give rise to the idea of the numinous, or the idea of occult 
** power ”’ in vegetation, which can be enhanced by magic § 
or appropriated by sympathetic participation in the life and 
resurrection of that mysterious vitality. The same is true 
of the corresponding conceptions of “‘ life.’’ and “ power ” in 
the sun, in the waxing and waning moon, and in other great 
natural processes or phenomena which man strives to | 
maintain and to renew each year by sun magic, sun cults, 
etc. Again, Wundt’s theory does not suffice to explain what 
Weber has called “‘ clan-charisma,”’ 7.e. the idea of a secret 
and numinous power of life which is peculiarly present and 
continually renewed in the relationships of a “clan” or 
genus, whether it be of animals, of plants, or of men. This 
is the basis of the numinous “ hypostasising of species” 
(which has been termed the Platonic idea among savages by 
Gomperz). Quite independently of any preceding cult of the 
soul, of ancestors or of manes, such a numinous apperception 
of the mysterious life-principle in clans or tribes gives rise 
to the idea of “ the horse,” “the coyote,” “the raven,” 
“*the hawk,” as well as of “the manu” (man), as the 
hypostasised life power of these species. 

Not through a preceding soul-cult, but through the 
projection of an “ essential element ” into the primeval, of 
which I have spoken elsewhere, arises the idea of primal 
horse, primal raven, primal manu, and therewith also the 
idea of one original ancestor of the various “ visas,”’ clans or 
species. Yet he is not merely an ancestor, but remains as @ 
present and active principle of clan life, living through the 
generations of his clan, cultivated and maintained by 
numinous rites. It is only along this line of development that 
an “ ancestor ” cult dawns, which can give rise to a cult of 
the “‘ gods.” Only thus was it possible for the Horus hawk 
to become the powerful God of Upper Egypt, for the Horse 
Dadhikrava to become the highest mystical world principle, 
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and for ravens, foxes, prairie wolves (coyotes), to grow into 
werful ‘‘ culture-bearing ”’ numina, 

Against Wundt’s theory of the group production of such 
ideas, it must again be emphasised that such highly complex 
and extraordinary conceptions could never grow “ of them- 
selves ’’ by mere force of primitive association, but only by 
exceptional powers of imagination. The “ vipra’s”’ who 
could “‘ see ”’ a Dadhikrava were no ordinary people. They 
were kavi’s, that is “ seers.” Creations which are powerful 
and richly productive in religious history are never the result 
of an anonymous “ folk psychology.” They are intuitions 
and inventions which presuppose a spiritual power of com- 
bination no less than the inventions of the present day. 

(5) Magic, says Wundt, is the action of the soul in or 
beyond the body to which it belongs, either of the “‘ body ” 
soul, or of the soul of the organs, or of the unlimited, 
wandering shadow soul. So the notion of the evil eye is only 
a further development of the idea that the soul goes forth in 
the gaze, and this again connects itself immediately with the 
other conception that it, or the will of its possessor, can effect 
external results. But such action of the soul is magical, and 
is always directed to the souls of those who are to be injured. 
The miracle is, then, a higher development of magic, such as 
magic at the disposal of the “ gods ”’ and of particularly 
favoured mortals. 

(6) From a belief in souls and in magic, fetishism first 
appears upon the scene and is distinguished by three 
features: (a) by the conception that spiritual beings 
possessed of magic power have their dwelling place in certain 
objects; (b) that they are favourably or unfavourably 
inclined and can act accordingly ; and (c) that the cult, by 
certain manipulations of the haunted object, can induce their 
favour, or conjure their wrath against an enemy. 

At the stage of the fetish, the forms of a common cult 
develop, and this prepares the way for the higher develop- 
ment of the conception of the “ gods.” It is the same here 
as throughout in the realm of psychical evolution: that 
which has gone before bears already in itself the necessary 
conditions for its successor, and yet this is something new, 
that, unless experienced, could never have been predicted.! 

1 Wundt had declared that, “‘ no fantasy in the world can generate 
anything absolutely new, but can only repeat in a different order what has 
been once experienced,” but here fantasy is either truly creative, or it is only 
an indifferent aid to an “‘ experience” whose content can never be foretold. 
In the latter case, the ‘‘ experience ” and not fantasy is the basis of religion. 
But what then is the significance of the whole animistic construction ? 
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Wundt goes on to say that innate ideas of God or innate 
religion are as little to be found as a primal form of the state 
or a culture that has not been acquired. Religious concep. 
tions are likewise matters of gradual acquirement, just as 
the simplest notions of distance, volume, and the relationship 
of phenomena must be acquired—not by arbitrary reflection 
which could possibly lead to other results, but under the 
compulsion of a psychological law, to which both the images 
of mythological fantasy and the simplest sense-perception are 
subject. Religion arises as an inevitable product at the end 
of a long psychological process. It is neither innate from the 
beginning nor is it already contained in the forms of mythical 
development. But, on the other hand, all these forms, 
including primitive animism, contain the germ of religion 
within them ; and it is from this seed that religion must of 
necessity spring. 

(7) Wundt’s definition of the demon betrays its deriva- 
tion from the classifications of hellenic theology and dogma- 
tism (as the whole structure of his thought is obviously 
dependent on Grecian mythology and epic poetry). His 
careful definition of the nature of the demon does not tally 
with the loose, shifting conceptions which usually go by this 
or by corresponding names. ‘* Numen ”’ would be a happier 
term for it, simply because one cannot say exactly what that 
is. Now, the roots of the numina do not lie in soul conceptions, 
The numen that loiters in the secret dread of hollows or 
caves, found amongst men all over the world as stimulating 
and calling forth the sense of “awe,” the numen of the 
deserts and of regions of terror, of the mountain and the 
ravine, of haunted places and of overpowering natural 
phenomena, can only by a great stretch of imagination be 
referred to an idea of “ soul,” or to any other clear concep- 
tion. Just as little can soul conceptions be used as an 
explanation of the idea of magic. According to Wundt, 
magical causality means the causality of a soul upon souls. 
But does this in any way explain the strangeness of magical 
powers ? It is not that certain results are effected by a soul 
which determine its peculiarity, but its connection with the 
feeling of something “ supernatural ’’—that strange “ dread ” 
which man must know in himself before he can recognise it 
again in the facts of ethnology. 

(8) In the conception of the demon and its corresponding 
cult we are, according to Wundt, on the threshold of religion, 
and that means for him on the threshold of the ideas of the 
“‘ gods.” The conception of the gods arises spontaneously 
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from that of the demons, and is distinguished by three 
tokens. The god has been individualised by certain definite 
and constant spiritual qualities assigned to him. It is 
through these that he is conceived as resembling man and 
at the same time as a superhuman personality, which is also 
the unattainable human ideal. Moreover, he dwells in a world 
yonder, beyond man’s reach. The ideas of God and religion do 
not immediately coincide, but the evolution of real religion 
takes place only at the stage of definite conceptions of such 
“gods.” The important question is : How does the god, and 
particularly the god as the human ideal, evolve from the mere 
demon ? 

He develops through the myths of the “ heroes,” under 
whose influence the confused forms of the demon world are 
raised to the ideal being of the gods. The hero myth is the 
formative principle of the god conception. From the crude 
material of the simple mythic fairy tale, again through 
heterogenic creation, the world of saga and legend evolves. 
It creates first the curious figures of the “ culture bearers,” 
at the earliest stage in animal, later in human, form. From 
this substratum spring the heroes,! those ideal figures of the 
saga, fighting, saving, conquering, striving, for their own kin, 
and for them suffering and dying. The features of the hero 
are carried over to the unformed demonic figures of the 
earlier cult, and so there arises the glowing (? Durga !) world 
| of the gods and the cult of the gods, with the advent of which 

the leaven of religion itself begins to lift and free itself from 
the world of myth. 

With the conception of the gods, true religion dawns 
as “the feeling of belonging to a super-sensual world ”—a 
feeling which hitherto could find no place in man’s experience. 
The gods become for man beings from whom he can anticipate 
and receive help. And, again, through spontaneous develop- 
ment, such help becomes ultimately an aid to a supramundane 
salvation (all this by a process of heterogeny!) At the 
same time, the conceptions of the gods tend more and more 
to become symbols of the idea of the divine as supernatural 
power, surpassing all conceptual limits.2_ This process then 


1 It would have been valuable to trace the evolution of such a prototype 
of culture from ancient sources. We shall attempt this later in the example 
of Apam napat and particularly in Dadhikrava. ‘‘ The horse ” Dadhi- 
krava, without the aid of any legend or hero saga, becomes not only a 
“god,” but the highest satyam itself. 

* Such as the Brahman, the Rita, the Tao, which certainly have not 
developed from any conception of the gods ! 
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leads to a belief in an ideal super-sensual world (the whok 
process began with a super-sensual element ; otherwise jt 
would not have been set in motion at all), in which the 
ideals of men will be realised. Thereby the cult is gradu 
spiritualised into a purely symbolic deed, until the soul js 
entirely withdrawn into itself and has no further need of 
such action. In the philosophic ideas of the ultimate ground 
and purpose of being, the ideal nature of religion at last finds 
expression, free from myth and symbol. And these ideas, in 
which religion has its being, are just as much the final fruits 
of religious evolution as its hidden germ of development! 
The idea of the super-sensual, so slowly breaking through?! 
into consciousness, and including the conception of the 
Absolute and of our belonging to a super-sensual world, is 
the one root of religion, namely the metaphysical, which 
meets and unites with the other gradually maturing root, 
the moral. 

(E) Wundt strives for a coherent system of evolution, 
He tries to achieve this by using his principle of epigenetic 
heterogeny, which presses on from conception to conception, 
as a series of ascending steps leading from the conception of 
the anima to that of the absolute Godhead. But I must 
take my stand against this principle itself, because it seems 
to me a strange contradiction of the final conclusions reached, 
where the “idea” of the Divine is at the last not hetero- 
genically produced for the first time, but is conceived as an 
immanent germ and, therefore, as a vital principle from the 
beginning of the whole process. Also, it seems to me that this 
heterogeny is not a true evolution as asserted, but rather a 
miraculous addition of ever-new elements as individual 
turning-points in the historical process. It is a repeated 
generatio aequivoca. As such it makes the same mistake as 
Darwinism, which alleges a doctrine of evolution, but in 
reality does not evolve, but adds, and instead of an evolution 
forms only an aggregate. It merely gives a formula for those 
moments when new conceptions appear, but does not 
indicate the source from which they spring. 

(1) It involves Wundt in self-contradiction. Regarding 
religion itself, he certainly would object to be called an 


1’ Where did the germ lie hidden, and what are we then to make of the 
theory of heterogeny ? 

2 So it was already there. 

3 But why ? Is this a fact derivable from ‘“* animism ”’ or from animat- 
ing apperception, or is it not rather a completely independent primeval 
phenomenon like the numinous feeling itself ? 
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ilusionist. Religion is to him a perfectly valid conviction, 
that is a conviction with a claim to truth. But his principle, 
it seems to me, abolishes any possibility of truth from the 
religious conception. For whence comes truth in the highest 
forms of this heterogenic generation of ideas, when its lower 
forms assuredly have none? Whence comes the criterion 
that at last truth enters into a hitherto merely fantastic 
production ? Indeed, by this principle of heterogeny, all 
truth in knowledge would be abrogated. For the principle 
would apply not only to religious but to all conceptions, e.g. 
to scientific conceptions also. Hence, in the end this theory 
likewise cancels itself out. For the theory of ideal heterogeny 
is itself then only a result of heterogeny—a necessary 
psychological event, but without any guarantee of real 
truth. 

Wundt says incidentally that that which at certain stages 
of the process is produced (through the mythical fantasy) 
works as “‘ a stimulant ” which impels the mind onwards to- 
wards the new. This suggestion is valuable, but it points in an 
entirely different direction from his doctrine of heterogeny. 
Stimulus as such begets nothing and does not change of itself 
into something new and higher. It presupposes something 
to work upon, which can be stimulated and awakened. 
I gave an instance of this in The Idea of the Holy 
(p. 44). Take the feeling of dependence upon custom and 
tribal tradition. Such a state of mind cannot transmute 
itself into the new and absolutely different feeling of moral 
obligation and sense of duty ; nor can it beget the latter by 
so-called heterogeny. But it can work as a stimulus upon a 
latent disposition to moral valuation, and can stir this to feel, 
tofind, and to cherish the idea of an independent moral value, 
of duty and of categorical imperatives. In the same way, as 
we have already seen, other feelings, by their analogy to the 
sense of the numinous, can awaken and stimulate it in so far 
as the mind is disposed towards it. Natural events and the 
products of fantasy, with which numinous feelings at some 
time or other have been connected, can, in their turn, become 
stimuli for deeper, richer and purer numinous feeling, which 
thrusts aside earlier and false associations as superstition. 
For example, the numinous experience of mystical unity of 
ancient India has certainly not arisen spontaneously from 
conceptions of demons or gods, not even from a mere general 
feeling of the numinous, but from a specific experience. 
Yet this would hardly have been possible if there had not 
already existed earlier numinous feelings of a primitive kind, 
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which served as a medium of release for this particula 
spontaneous, and entirely unique experience. 

Wundt had himself a similar thought in mind when, 
casting aside the fetters of his psychological epigenetic 
construction and freed from its constraint, he proclaimed: 


“The essence of religion, expressed in such ideas 
shines even through those conceptual symbols, and 
these ideas are just as much the final fruits as the hidden 
seed of its development.” 


Or when he spoke of 


““a ‘root of religion,’ namely the feeling of the super- 
sensual and the idea of the Absolute or Infinite which 
leavens that feeling.” 


Or when he rather finely remarked that : 


“Feelings of dependence on Fate and the world 
powers that exist beyond man are materialised in the 
visual images of fantasy.” 


If this be true, then such feelings are certainly not then- 
selves products of imaginative activity, but precede it as the 
ground of its possibility. They did not by any means arise 
out of “ animating apperception.” 

(2) Wundt distinguished sharply between the sphere of 
religion and the world of myth—too sharply, as it seems to 
me, in one connection, not sharply enough in others. 

(a) He makes too clear-cut a distinction when he directs 
his attention to the evolution of conceptions and makes the 
* height ” of the conception, for example the development of 
the idea of the gods as distinctly characterised beings 
distinguished from soul, spirit and demon, the index of 
value, for he misses an important fact which modern research 
into primitive forms of religion is bringing ever more clearly 
to light, and which can no longer be overlooked, since the 
publication of Marrett’s excellent book, The Threshold of 
Religion. Genuine religious feeling, true worship and deep 
reverence may be present when the “ conception ”’ of the 
numinous object of worship has not nearly attained to that 
stage of the gods described by Wundt. For example, the 
idea of Kami in Japanese Shintoism, with its developed cult 
and worship of local indeterminate numina, which in Wundt’s 
“scheme ”’ could scarcely be thought of as “ spirits,” can 
have an authenticity and a true worship attached to them 
which many “ god cults” might envy. The same applies no 
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less to the cult of natural objects, which, according to Wundt, 
belongs to the stage of most primitive “‘ animating appercep- 
tion,” and to the cult of the fetish, which he would put in 
the category of mere “ spirit cults.” Even in the strange 
sphere of “‘ magic ” something of this true feeling stirs. It 
reveals itself in a felt contrast, reaching back to very early 
times, between legitimate and illegitimate magic. The latter 
is not illegitimate because it injures. Legitimate magic can 
do that also. It is illegitimate because numinous power is 
used by those who wield it without sanction. There is 
something blasphemous in this illegitimate action; and, 
therefore, it is accursed. This sense of illegitimate magic 
presupposes a highly developed feeling of the sacred, but not 
necessarily of clearly evolved conceptions of the gods. 

(b) On the other hand, Wundt does not distinguish 
clearly enough, because much in the mythical region does not 
belong to the history of pre-religion at all, but should be 
classed as corruption, as anti-religion, and as distortion of 
numinous feeling. The element of “ apostasy”’ and of 
inversion is at least as old in the history of the religious 
sense as that of ascent and clarification. Inversion of the 
religious sense is “‘ superstition.” This is originally not a 
scientific but a religious category of devaluation falsely 
secularised. Superstition is difficult to define. It would be 
quite wrong to make it simply a name for primitive ideas 
and stages of the mythological process. These are not 
superstitions so long as they cherish the germ and potentiality 
of higher development. They become superstition only when 
they have lost this potential content, and grown barren. 

Present-day critics of the Darwinian theory of evolution 
contend that the pedigree of man, although it originates in 
very primitive forms, does not pass through a real animal 
species, but, on the contrary, that animal types are offshoots 
of this human pedigree, ending in blind alleys, lacking the 
potency to rise above the level they have finally reached. 
Although the animal species may be in many respects more 
highly differentiated as regards organs and capacities than 
the primitive origins of the human stock from which it 
sprang, it is yet inwardly poorer, because as a mere offshoot 
it has lost its original potentiality. We may compare the 
products of Wundt’s ‘“‘ animating fantasy ’’—his souls, spirits, 
demons, even his ‘“‘ gods” themselves. It is obvious that 
when he speaks of his clear and well-defined gods he is 
thinking of the Olympians created by the heroic myth; 
forms and products of the epics, rather than of the genuine 
Vou. XXX. No. 3. 14* 
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“mythical fantasy,” fashioned by the poet but not beheld 
by the seer. They are typical examples of such by-products 
and blind alleys of evolution, incapable of leading toa 
higher development and doomed to wither and die as 
** superstitions.” 

(3) In the limits which he sets himself Wundt is palpably 
taking a one-sided Western point of view. For instance, he 
sets up as his goal the explanation of the evolution of faith 
in God, and this in the form of Western personal theism 
(which he finally spiritualises through his philosophy). This 
result is to be achieved by innumerable heterogenic changes 
from the beginnings of “ belief in souls ”’ according to the 
steadfast laws of an inevitable and immutable development, 
The fact that this God also does not evolve from “ gods,” 
who through the heroic myth were transformed from spirits, 
would be a matter for examination on its own account. But 
my concern here is that millions of followers of the great 
religions of the East would simply not understand the 
derivation of speculative theism as the goal in an inquiry as 
to the evolution and meaning of religion ; at the most they 
might recognise it as a stage on the road towards the goal. 
Their own idea of salvation could find no place in the frame- 
work of Wundt’s theory. I am thinking here of the Vedanta 
religion and still more of Buddhism, especially of the 
Mahayana School. The most important thing is not that 
these religions repudiate and transcend theism, but that they 
strongly object to every conception and determination of the 
Transcendent, and claim to be tested by their completely 
non-conceptual experiences of the Transcendent. 

(4) With the word “ experience ’’ one comes upon the 
most vulnerable side of Wundt’s thought and of all similar 
constructions. The characteristic feature of all true religion 
is that it claims to arise from its own source of experience. 
This source we in the West call revelation ; but in the.chief 
religions of the East we find an exact parallel to it under 
other names. The secular historian of religion has neither 
the obligation nor the right to affirm the validity of such 
claims. His task should be rather to note such a claim as a 
fact and to account for it. He may take the alleged “ experi- 
ences of revelation ” for an illusion, yet he must know and 
study them far more deeply and thoroughly than Wundt 
does, as a typical psychological datum of a peculiar kind 
with its own special features and conditions. Though his 
inquiry regarding such experiences would be a psychological 
one, it would not be a question of folk psychology, but of a 
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most intimate examination of exceptional psychical pheno- 
mena. If he believes that here also he can stick to his 
“ fantastic ’? experience as explanation, he must, as I have 
said, concede a species of fantasy which is in actual fact 
creative, and whose productions cannot be ranged as a 
mere metamorphosis of natural objects through the power of 
illusory animation. 

(5) So long as the historian of religion will not at least 
admit this peculiar creative power of the ideal as a common 
primal phenomenon of all the great religions, it is useless 
to join issue with him as to the alleged origin of “ religion 
itself” in higher mythology. And, as the title of this article 
indicates, I desired rather to direct attention to the question 
of the origin and issue of the development itself. Regarding 
these, I would conclude with the following remarks. 

Wundt claims to be an animist. Opposed to animism is 
the teaching of the origin of conceptions of power as in Mana 
and Orenda and perhaps also in the early stages of the idea 
of the Brahman. The latter doctrine I have called manism. 
This doctrine maintains that independently of all conceptions 
of the soul the peculiar idea of an impersonal “ power,” 
evinced as active in men and animals, in plants and stones, 
in earthly and heavenly bodies, is widespread, a power 
which man seeks to appropriate to himself and which has a 
peculiar character distinguishing it from all natural forces. 
It can be laid hold of and treasured up by particular recipients, 
and through word or action can be wielded either for aid or 
injury. The “‘ manistic ” doctrine is doubtless correct in its 
own sphere of action, and it is from the outset an error on the 
part of Wundt that he will not do justice to this independent 
source of imaginative production. What he calls “ soul 
forces,” 1 and apparently also his body soul and soul of the 
organs, have probably nothing to do with a soul (quite apart 
from the fact that the term “ soul force ” gives no indication 
as to the nature of that power). At the same time, I repeat 
my objection that the ‘* manist ’’ too does not solve the chief 
problem, for by the term ‘“ power” neither Mana nor 
Orenda is explained. It is a power pertaining to a “ wholly 
other’ sphere which I tried to circumscribe by symbols 
of the numinous. It is power “‘ numinously apperceived,” 
and it is this original faculty of numinous apperception which 
is the thing that matters. 

Further, it sounds easy to say quite arbitrarily: ‘‘ The 
conception of Mana is exalted when, as in the Brahman 

1 His definition of magical forces. 
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conception, it develops into the conception of a unified power, 
which, penetrating the whole world, becomes the world. 
principle, and when the possession of such power is then 
striven after not only for present ends of natural welfare but 
as a final summum bonum: a goal which man can reach 
and with which he can unite himself (as in the Brahman 
idea).’’ These slack and comfortable expressions, “‘ to become, 
to evolve gradually, to uplift or exalt itself” cloud the fact 
that we are here dealing with riddles that increase step b 
step. How does the ecstatic experience of this Brahman, 
and the idea that man may reach it as an ultimate goal, 
** evolve’ from conceptions of a magic power which dwells 
in the spells, charms or mantra of the wizard, which haunts 
natural objects like the sun or is stirred up in the soma 
ecstasy of men? We have to do here with independent 
psychical facts which claim to be “ experiences,” as Wundt 
himself says when he follows his own deeper insight. We 
are faced with great intuitions, which are not intellectually 
attained, are still less obvious and least of all a necessity of 
“folk psychology.” We are dealing, as the Indian says, 
with darSana’s, with “ visions ” of rishis or seers, which are 
yet of a wholly new and underived content. Primitive 
mythical conception here becomes a mere lever to aid 
new and higher experiences to break through into the 
consciousness of men. Wundt writes : 


‘““No fantasy in the world can produce anything 
absolutely new, but can only repeat and so arrange in a 
different order what has been already experienced.” 


If he had noted the unique character of the religious 
sense, of a different quality and entirely underived from 
anything else, he would have been forced either to deny this 
statement or to admit the possibility of a particular sphere 
of experience. By a process of “ arrangement,” of the 
grouping and re-grouping and arbitrary coupling of such 
and such given data, fantasy may possibly produce all those 
‘notions ” which Wundt had in mind. Soul, spirit, gods are 
it may be invisible, freely moving, very powerful—such 
conceptions can in fact arise through an imaginative ordering 
and re-ordering of given material. Indeed, even the concep- 
tions of higher speculation—of the immortal, supramundane, 
supernatural, eternal (as beyond time) of the All-powerful 
and All-wise—can be formed in this way, since I can combine 
together “all” and ‘‘ knowledge,” “all” and ‘* power,” 
** positive ” and “ negative,” “* limitation ” and over-stepping 
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of every limit. In all this nothing qualitatively new is 
indicated. But by no grouping together of different data 
can I create or manufacture the peculiar and underivable 
content of numinous feeling. Either fantasy suddenly 
ceases here to be a merely regulative capacity and becomes 
itself “‘ creative,’ or a particular ‘‘ experience ”’ emerges. 

(6) In gathering together and recapitulating the main 
contentions of this article, I would assert that a group or folk 
psychology tells us nothing as to the origins of that higher 
conception which we term religion, using the word in its 
deeper sense. Even as regards the explanation of its preced- 
ing sphere the realm of myth, we are thrust back to that 
strange feeling of “awe” and “ wonder” which dimly 
implies the ontological or conceptual germ of the so-called 
“supernatural.” Such feeling can be called into life in 
manifold ways, and can become associated with most 
grotesque impressions and notions; but only those factors 
which are associated with it enter the field of historical 
development. By “ feeling’ we must understand here an 
implicit and still obscure “notion in embryo,” bound up 
with a corresponding emotional attitude of the mind.’ Such 
feeling can seldom be resolved into clear conceptions. It 
expresses itself in certain images or ideas which are in some 
sense analogous to itself, usually in such a way that it is 
impossible to define exactly wherein that similarity consists, 
or how far it extends. Here, in actuality, lies the region of 
fantasy or imagination and its means of expression through 
analogy or symbol. And it is from the inadequacy of these 
vehicles of expression that the impulse springs to press 
forward, never resting, in the building of conceptions. 
“Dread ” contains this feeling at its lowest stage of develop- 
ment. But, even in the first elemental form of dread and 
horror of the “‘ uncanny,”’ it is entirely different from natural 
fear. From the earliest days man “shuns” in a quite 
inexplicable way—more than death and decline, more than 
all that ‘“‘can merely destroy the body ”—a certain indefinable 
“something.” Not timor fecit deos, but that unique dread 
(stimulated in diverse strange ways only to be understood 
with difficulty) becomes the impulse to objectify in concepts 
and symbols a conceptual content which is only dimly felt. 
These symbols are, therefore, at every stage drifting and 
fleeting ; they defy limitation in idea and yet are of sucha 


1 Gefiihl in German involves such pre-conceptual and embryonic 
notions. Compare my last book: Das Gefiihl der Uberwelilichen (Munich, 
1981), p. 326. 
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character that they bear within themselves the urge to further 
development. Yet, from the depths of that feeling, there 
emerges, in the course of time and in the form of a try 
*‘ development,” the further emotional elements of numinoys 
feelings, equally underived and experiential—a subject which 
I have developed at some length in The Idea of the Holy, and 
must not repeat here. 

Religion begins, not indeed as an already manufactured 
article, but, nevertheless, as an entity with its own distinctive 
features, for from the dawn of human life it is found as the 
sensus numinus, an experience of the mysterious and an 
impulse towards the mysterium—an experience which breaks 
forth from the depth of the emotional life on the stimulus of 
outer attraction as the “ sense of the wholly other.’’ Once 
aroused, however, it becomes the most powerful impulse of 
the human race, spurring man on through a strange and 
confused history, throwing him here and there into pursuit of 
the grotesque and miraculous, yet driving him onward to 
fresh intuition and experience which can then no longer be 
explained as a general “‘ feeling for the super-sensual,” still 
less as heterogenically conjured up from the void. It is an 
impulse of dsemonic power, not explicable as the reaction of 
the self-created images of fantasy and their imagined value, 
but breaking free out of a sphere of original though dim 
premonition and of compelling interest. It is this alone 
which gives it that otherwise inconceivable power over 
nations and epochs. Without acknowledging this impulse 
and its underlying experience as an independent factor, 
no man can write the history of religion. To do so 
would be like solving a geometrical problem without the 
fact of space; or like striving to write a history of music 
while denying an independent musical sense or a particular 
genius of the musician, and attempting to describe the 
expression of that instinct as a species of gymnastic or 


physical exercise. 
RUDOLF OTTO. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARBURG. 
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LIFE IN THE NEXT WORLD. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


Is there a “‘ next world ” ? Is there a “ future life”? ? When 
I was born—in the middle of the last century—Christians, 
of all churches and sects, believed in a “future life,” and 
believed in two “next worlds.” In many cases, the belief 
was passive rather than active; but open disbelief was 
almost unknown. The hope of everlasting rest in heaven 
still cheered and consoled us, as it had done for many 
centuries; and the fear of everlasting misery in hell still 
overshadowed our lives. The joys of heaven, unrealisable 
by most of us, were still taken on trust; and the pains of 
hell, all too vividly realisable, still horrified us whenever we 
dared to face them. Fifty years later a great change had 
taken place. Apart from Roman Catholics who took their 
religion seriously, and Protestant ‘‘ fundamentalists,” com- 
paratively few men looked forward, with either hope or fear, 
toanother life in another world. Women, who are more easily 
swayed by feeling than by reason, still accepted for the most 
part the teaching of their respective churches. But the 
attitude of men, in all ranks of life, towards the problem of 
survival, was as a rule one either of indifference or of open 
disbelief. The “ intellectuals’ of the day had convinced 
themselves that death is the end of life; and the men of 
“common sense ”’ averted their eyes from death and its 
challenge, and gave their minds, with no misgiving or arriére 
pensée, to the affairs of this life. 

_What had happened to account for this change? Two 
things in particular. Biblical criticism had undermined the 
authority of “‘ Scripture ” ; and Darwinism had shaken men’s 
faith in the Biblical account of the Creation of the world and 
the Fall of Man, and had thereby brought the whole Christian 
scheme of salvation into disrepute. But another—and 
perhaps the chief—reason why the belief in immortality had 
431 
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been so widely uprooted was that at the best of times its 
roots were shallow and insecure. 

Let us go back to the middle of the last century. In those 
days we believed in the Divine inspiration and the con. 
sequent infallibility of the Bible. We believed, on the 
authority of the Bible, that the world had been created 
called into being out of nothingness—by the fiat of the 
Supernatural God, “‘ in the beginning of things.’’ And we 
believed, on the authority of Archbishop Ussher, that the 
date of the beginning of things was 4004 B.c. We believed 
that the story of the creation, temptation and fall of man, 
recorded in the second and third chapters of Genesis, was 
“true history.” We believed in the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God ; in the 
offer of salvation to mankind ; in the passing of each soul at 
death into a state of eternal happiness in Heaven (with or 
without a previous sojourn in Purgatory), or—as the only 
alternative to this—into a state of eternal misery in Hell, 
We believed that our life on earth, whether short or long, 
was our only period of probation, and that it fixed our 
destiny for all eternity. We believed that our one life on 
earth was the only life of change, effort, progress, growth, 
that we were destined to live—the only life, therefore, which 
was really worthy of that name. The idea of pre-existence 
had been ruled out by the Church. And our after-existence 
was to be a changeless state. With what feelings did we look 
forward to what was awaiting us beyond the grave? Alas! 
it was much easier for us to picture to ourselves the misery 
of Hell than the bliss of Heaven. Indeed, the more stead- 
fastly we tried to picture to ourselves the latter, the more 
surely did it tend to resolve itself into a state of infinite ennui. 

Such a conception of immortality could not satisfy our 
deeper desires or our deeper needs. The prospect of complete 
repose, after the storm and stress of life, might for the time 
being attract one who was worn out by years of toil and 
trouble, just as the prospect of peaceful slumber attracts one 
who is tired out by an exhausting day. But, when one lies 
down at night, one does not expect to sleep beyond the next 
morning. And the prospect of a changeless state which was 
to last forever, even if it were one of bliss—a bliss which one 
could not begin to imagine—had no permanent attraction 
for one who felt, as we all do in our deepest selves, that 
energising is of the essence of life. 

Then, again, the division of all departed spirits, who, when 
they passed out of life, must have been of every shade of 
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ess or badness, and of every degree of spiritual develop- 
ment, into two classes, one of which was to receive an 
overwhelmingly great and largely unmerited reward, and 
the other an overwhelmingly great and largely unmerited 
unishment, could not fail to evoke a subconscious 
protest from the sense of justice which is latent in every 
heart. 

In particular, the idea of being “‘ saved,” at the end of an 
ill-spent life, by a death-bed repentance, whether through 
the agency of the Sacrament of Penance, or of faith in “ the 
finished work of the Redeemer,” was one which not the sense 
of justice only, but one’s better self as a whole, would instinc- 
tively reject. For the higher the level of virtue, the more 
indifferent it is to the promises of external reward and the 
threats of external punishment. The only reward that it 
asks for is the ‘*‘ wages of going on ”’ from height to height ; 
and the only punishment that it dreads is that of falling 
below the level, whatever this may be, that it has won. 
The last thing that it desires is to reap what it has never 
sown. 

We see, then, that the belief in immortality, as prescribed 
and defined by the Christian Churches, was at best insecurely 
rooted in human nature. As long as it was authoritatively 
supported by religious orthodoxy, as long as it could 
find shelter from criticism by being set forth in a super- 
naturalistic notation, it might be able to hold its ground. 
But when the winds of Biblical criticism and Darwinism, 
charged with influences adverse, not to the authority of 
the Bible only, but to supernatural religion as such, 
began to beat against it, its roots were only too ready to 
give way. 

And, as it happened, an adverse wind came to it from 
another quarter. Side by side with the rise of Darwinism— 
partly as a result of that movement; partly as a reaction 
against the metaphysical idealism of Hegel and his pre- 
decessors ; partly, and above all, as a response of the mind 
of man to the claims of physical science at a time when the 
latter had gone far enough to dogmatise with impunity, but 
not far enough to learn humility—an atomistic materialism 
had become the dominant philosophy in the world of 
speculative thought. With such a philosophy, belief in 
personal immortality is both logically and psychologically 
incompatible. One whose mind is in bondage to the assump- 
tions of atomistic materialism cannot by any effort of thought 
or imagination find a place in the universe for “ the other 
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world ”—the world (or worlds) in which the future life is to 
be spent. 

Meanwhile, a movement had begun which, by carryin 
experience beyond its normal limits, promised to transfer the 
belief in immortality from a supernaturalistic to a naturalistic 
basis—the movement which is miscalled spiritualism, 
In all ages there have been men and women who were 
endowed with, or had evolved, supernormal powers and 
faculties; and some of these claimed to be able to com. 
municate with the discarnate spirits (as they called them) 
whom we speak of as the dead. But the spiritualism which 
began in the middle of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was a sustained and self-organising movement, 
which has had its societies and its periodicals, which has 
produced an immense volume of literature, and which has 
persisted, with undiminished vigour, to the present day. 
Such a movement could not fail to challenge public attention. 
How was it received ? 

Very much as one might have expected. It came into 
the world at a time when materialism, as a philosophy, was 
at the zenith of its ascendancy ; when official Christianity, 
though its authority was disputed and its teaching openly 
criticised, was still entrenched in its own orthodoxy, and had 
scarcely begun to liberalise itself; and when the belief in 
immortality, rejected on a priort grounds by the dominant 
philosophy, and presented in an irrational and otherwise 
unconvincing form by religious orthodoxy, had begun to 
suffer a serious eclipse. The movement made many con- 
verts ; but, on the whole, it may be said to have been received 
with a widespread incredulity which ranged in character 
from polite scepticism at one end of the scale to angry 
derision, expressing itself at times in open violence, at the 
other. 

For this there were many reasons. The accounts which it 
gave of life in the next world differed so widely from that 
which the Churches had authoritatively taught, that the 
latter, moved by the instinct of self-preservation, rejected its 
claims before they began to examine them. The atomistic 
materialists of the day, having ruled out the possibility of 
survival on a priori grounds, listened with angry impatience 
to stories of personal intercourse with the spirits of the dead. 
They saw that a single proved case of survival would cause 
the collapse of their whole system of thought. A con- 
temporary thinker, whose philosophy is what I should call 
materialistic, though he repudiates that title, has said with 
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commendable candour, speaking of the book in which he 
expounded his philosophy ? : 


“Tf convincing experiment should in the future 
demonstrate the existence of mind without the body 
which here subserves it, I shall have to admit that the 
doctrine of this book would require radical alteration 
and, as far as I can judge at present, destruction.” 


This is what the atomistic materialists must have felt when 
their philosophy met the challenge of spiritualism; and, 
therefore, like the leaders of the Churches, they rejected the 
evidence for survival without examining it. The “ intel- 
lectuals ’” of the day, who prided themselves on their freedom 
from superstition in all its forms, found it easy to mock at 
a movement, with which a certain amount of fraud and 
imposture was inevitably associated, especially in its earlier 
stages. The hard-headed men, who prided themselves on 
their “ common sense,” heard just enough about spiritualism 
to feel convinced that it was all humbug and nonsense. The 
masses had either never heard of spiritualism, or, if tidings 
of it had reached them, had received these with that shrug 
of the shoulders which stands for disbelief, or impatience, or 
indifference. 

One element in the prevailing scepticism was the reluct- 
ance which we all feel to accept any theory of things or even 
any record of experience, which, if it were well founded, 
would compel us to reconsider our attitude towards life, in 
the sense of widening the horizon of our outlook. For sooner 
or later each of us surrounds himself with what I may call a 
fixed horizon of thought. Such a statement is, perhaps, too 
sweeping. There are exceptions to it; but they are com- 
paratively rare. This fixed horizon is, in a sense, a blend of 
many horizons—the horizon of one’s country, of one’s class, 
of one’s religion, of one’s political party, of one’s profession, 
of one’s hobby (if one has one), and soon. In blending these 
the man’s individuality asserts itself; and it also adds an 
element which makes the horizon in each case the man’s very 
own. Perhaps, it would be more correct to say that each of 
us has many horizons, all (after he has reached a certain age) 
more or less fixed ; and that he has also, and above all, a 
fixed horizon which is just his own. That being so, when a 
man hears that something has happened, which if the 
information be correct, falls entirely outside his horizon, his 


1 Space, Time and Deity, by Professor S, Alexander, O.M, 
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first impulse is to disbelieve what he has been told. For the 
labour of widening his horizon, which involves his climbin 
to a higher point than that at which he usually stands, is one 
from which he instinctively shrinks. The evidence in favour 
of what he has heard may be quite conclusive; but, unless jt 
forces itself upon him, he will refuse to examine it and will 
persist in his disbelief, basing his rejection of the story on 
a priori grounds, or on no grounds except mental laziness and 
prejudice. 

An interesting example of this ultra-conservative tendency 
of human nature is afforded by the attitude of both science 
and common sense towards the problem of the “ sea serpent.” 
The positive evidence in favour of there being monsters in 
the sea, whether serpent-like or lizard-like (there are probably 
two or three distinct types) which are unknown to con- 
temporary science, is overwhelmingly strong. And the 
a priort arguments against their existence are obviously 
inconclusive ; for when the monsters which we speak of as 
**antediluvian”’ became extinct on land, some of them, or 
some kindred forms of life, may well have survived in the sea. 
Also the fact of there being fresh-water serpents of great size 
raises a presumption in favour of there being salt-water 
serpents of still greater size. But no: neither biology nor 
common sense will have anything to say to the sea serpent. 
The former refuses to examine the evidence for its existence. 
The latter, having expert authority for its scepticism, laughs 
the stories of its appearance to scorn. 

The following letter and the accompanying note, telling 
of an encounter with a sea serpent, appeared in a recent 
number of The Times. My excuse for quoting them both 
in extenso is that the story which they tell admirably illus- 
trates the inhibitive power of the fixed horizon, its tendency, 
when reports are received of something new and strange, to 
discredit evidence and stifle inquiry : 


‘* Srr,—In a leading article in your issue of October 
30, you referred to the reticence of sailors on the subject 
of the sea serpent and the invariable ridicule the subject 
excited. I enclose a note made immediately after the 
occurrence of a well-authenticated case. I was on deck 
at the time, and was called, but, half asleep in a deck 
chair, I did not realise what was passing until it was too 
late. Mr Punch who made the note, is a trained 
botanist and a reliable observer; he tells me that he 
sent the note to Professor Ray Lankester, who treated 
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it with scorn. When I asked the captain if he proposed 
to enter the occurrence in the log, the reply was: ‘If I 
did I should lose my ship.’ That explains a captain’s 
reticence. 


** Yours truly, 


‘“ W. BrapFrorp GRIFFITH.” 
56, Russell Square. 


“On Saturday, March 11, 1911, the s.s. Aro was 
proceeding homeward bound from Sierra Leone towards 
Las Palmas. At about 11.45 a.m. her position was lat. 
18.15 N, long. 17.84 W. Captain Pooley was on deck 
and observed on the starboard bow a mass in the water, 
which at first he took to be seaweed. On approaching 
nearer he observed that it was moving, and then dis- 
tinctly saw that it was a living creature. He called toa 
passenger, Mr Punch, who was on deck, and called his 
attention to the creature in the water, saying that it 
appeared to be a sea serpent. At the same time, he saw 
the creature raise its head above the water. The head 
was shaped like that of a turtle, and immediately behind 
the head were a pair of diamond-shaped fins. The head 
and fins were black or dark in colour. The creature 
lowered its head into the water, exposing a section of its 
body above water. The section was round in shape, 
about 18-24 in. in diameter, and of brownish-white 
colour on the side exposed to view. At some distance 
behind and submerged, another light-coloured section of 
the body could be seen. Captain Pooley estimated that 
the length of the creature would not be less than 40 ft. 
Its movements appeared to be sluggish. The steamer 
passed within 30-40 ft. from it, and there was time to 
observe it carefully. 

‘* Mr Punch, on hearing the call from Captain Pooley, 
saw plainly the two light-coloured masses in the water 
in front as the steamer approached. He did not see the 
head, but distinctly and plainly saw one section of the 
body about 10 ft.-12 ft. in length exposed above the 
water, with the other light-coloured section some dis- 
tance behind. He called to another passenger, Captain 
Craven, to come and observe the creature. Captain 
Craven came and distinctly saw the two light-coloured 
masses in the water as the steamer passed at a distance 
of about 20 ft.-80 ft. There was a strong head wind, 
and the creature passed astern somewhat slowly so that 
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there was time for careful observation. Messrs. Punch 
and Craven are clear that the body was round in Shape 
and of about 18 in. to 24 in. in diameter. Captain 
Craven agrees with Captain Pooley that the length of 
the creature would not be less than 40 ft. The wate 
was quite clear, and the body could be plainly seq 
under the water. 

“TI hereby certify to the foregoing statement, and 
subscribe my signature.—Rie PooLry, Master R.MS, 
Aro. 

“The above statement is correct. Cyri~ Puncy, 
District Com. S. Nigeria; I. Craven, Capt. West 
A.F.F. S. Leone.” 


One would have thought that such a well-attested recon 
of an unusual experience might have met with something 
better than scornful dismissal at the hand of a distinguished 
biologist. But Sir Ray Lankester seems to have been well 
content with his own horizon of biological knowledge. He 
was no doubt able and willing to do valuable exploratory 
work within the limits of that horizon ; but he was unwilling 
to enlarge it by adding a new species to the fauna of the 
world. And if science has nothing but “ scorn ”’ for stories, 
however well attested, of the appearance of the sea serpent, 
can we blame common sense, as embodied in shipowners, for 
regarding the serious entry of such stories in a log as proof of 
unfitness for the command of a ship? Captain Pooley, at 
any rate, knew better than to expose himself to the risk of 
dismissal on that ground. 

The moral to be drawn from the treatment which the 
problem of the sea serpent has received from science and 
common sense bears obviously and directly on the problem 
of personal immortality. The sea serpent belongs to the 
physical world. There is nothing supernatural or even 
supernormal about it. It is true that there is no pigeon hole 
in the museum of human knowledge ready to receive it. But 
this is the only objection that even ultra-conservatism can 
urge against it. When its existence has been as fully demon- 
strated, from the point of view of biology, as that of the okapi 
or the gorilla, men will wonder why the stories of its appear 
ance were received, by science and common-sense alike, with 
persistent incredulity and ridicule. To ask men to believe in 
the possibility of its existence is a very different thing from 
asking them to believe in another life and,another world. 
And if the “ fixed horizon ” can prejudice men against, it 50 
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effectively as to make them turn down the stories of its 
appearance without investigating them, can we wonder that 
the same inhibitive influence tended to bar inquiry into the 
evidence for survival which spiritualism offered to the world 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century ? The proved 
existence of the sea serpent would cause but a slight expan- 
sion of the horizon of biological science. The proved exist- 
ence of another life and another world would cause the 
horizon of human experience to recede ad infinitum. 

So men felt—subconsciously perhaps but not the less 
really—in those days. And, under the sway of that feeling, 
they instinctively shrank from the prospect of having to 
cimb higher and ever higher in order to command a view of 
an ever-widening world. For this was the task which 
spiritualism set them. The problem of personal survival is 
one which bears directly on the whole conduct of human life. 
One’s solution of the problem, be it one of belief, or disbelief, 
or indifference (with all their intermediate shades), must 
needs go far towards determining one’s ideals, one’s prin- 
ciples, one’s purpose in life, one’s manner of living. The 
meaning of this life on earth, when one thinks of it as the only 
life, is widely different from what it is when one thinks of it 
as one of many lives, as one of many scenes, in one of many 
acts, in a vast and endless drama. 

This is an argument for the impartial consideration of the 
evidence for survival. If it counted for comparatively little 
in mid-Victorian times, the reason was that its intrinsic 
weightiness deprived it for the moment of effective weight. 
Hitherto the belief in immortality had been for many men 
merely formal and conventional. Now it must either be 
abandoned or become real. Faced with this dilemma, most 
of them found it easier to abandon a belief which had never 
been deeply rooted, and was sharing in the discredit into 
which the official teaching of the Churches was beginning to 
fall, than to face the consequences of taking the belief in 
immortality seriously, of having to reconstruct it—and, with 
it, one’s whole outlook on life—and to rise to the level of its 
demands on one’s higher self. 

_But the argument for the impartial consideration of the 
evidence for survival, which weighed so little in those days, 
can afford, in virtue of its intrinsic weightiness, to wait for 
recognition. Does it count for more to-day than it did then ? 
On the whole, I think it does, For one thing, the atomistic 
materialism, which was the arch enemy of spiritualism, is 
how a discredited philosophy. The tenets of that philosophy 
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have been set forth by a great scientist in the following 
words : 


** Thirty years ago, we thought, or assumed, that we 
were heading towards an ultimate reality of a mechanics] 
kind. It seemed to consist of a fortuitous jumble of 
atoms, which was destined to perform meaningless 








dances for a time under the action of blind purposeles 
forces, and then fall back to form a dead world. Into this 
wholly mechanical world, through the play of the same 
blind forces, life had stumbled by accident. One tiny 
corner at least, and possibly several tiny corners of this 
universe of atoms had chanced to become conscious for 
a time, but was destined in the end, still under the action 
of blind mechanical forces, to be frozen out and again 
leave a lifeless world.”’ } 


Such was the conception of the universe which satisfied 
a majority of the “ intellectuals ”’ in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Having the prestige and authority of 
science behind it, it made its influence felt far and wide, even 
where it was consciously rejected as a formal system of 
thought. No wonder that spiritualism, in its early days, 
shared the fate of the sea serpent, the fate of being “ dis- 
= with costs’ before the case for it had been fairly 
tried. 

Atomistic materialism is dying, but it is not yet dead. 
The leading physicists of the day have rejected it, for the 
simple reason that their own researches have carried them 
far away from it, the atoms of which it postulates the 
intrinsic reality having melted away into what seems to be 
nearer to thought than to lifeless matter, while the dream of 
attaining to ultimate reality by following the path of 
scientific analysis has been abandoned in favour of a genuine 
agnosticism, free from metaphysical bias, which is quite 
compatible with spiritual faith. But atomistic materialism 
still finds shelter and support in the sphere of biology. Some 
at least of the biologists of the day, immersed in the study 
of neurons and other living cells, are disposed to think of 
these as intrinsically real and to follow out this assumption 
into all its consequences, forgetting that the cells are no more 
real, in the final sense of the word, than are the atoms of 
which they are built up. 

A series of interviews with “ great scientists” has been 
appearing in the Observer. The first scientist to be interviewed 


1 The Mysterious Universe, by Sir James Jeans. 
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was Sir A. Eddington. The second, Mr H. G. Wells. The 
answers given by the latter to his interviewer are worth 
considering. Mr Wells is not, so far as I know, a “great 
scientist.” His strength lies in the direction of story telling; 
and his best stories are those which are least didactic. But 
he takes a genuine interest in science and philosophy. Let 
us see what he has to say about the problem of survival : 

INTERVIEWER: Do you think that anything of a man 
survives his physical death ? 

Mr WE Ls: I do not believe at all in the survival of the 
individual. A man can be said to survive his death only to 
the extent to which he has made a contribution to the mind 
of the race. 

INTERVIEWER: Then, if the human race comes to an end, 
that will be the finish of the whole thing ? 

Mr WELLS: Yes. 

This dialogue sets one thinking. Mr Wells holds that 
science alone can save the world from the “ collapse ” which 
he believes to be impending. He knows that the foundations 
of science are laid in the impartial examination of available 
evidence. He knows that spiritualism has accumulated an 
immense amount of evidence, which it claims to be con- 
clusive, for the personal survival in another world of those 
whom we call dead, and that there are hundreds of well- 
authenticated stories of intercourse with the dead which have 
not come from “‘ spiritualistic ” sources. Yet he is content 
to settle this, the most momentous of all questions, on purely 
4 priort grounds, just as the Church of Rome, in its con- 
troversy with Galileo, decided on a@ priori grounds that the 
sun moves round the earth, and as it has always taught, also 
on a priort grounds, that St Peter was the first Bishop of 
Rome. That death is the end of life is for Mr Wells what 
Roman Catholics call a ‘‘ dogmatic fact.” 

And what is his horizon of thought ? His conception of the 
universe coincides, as far as I can see, at every vital point, 
with that towards which, as Sir James Jeans has told us, 
in words which I have quoted, scientific research was 
heading thirty years ago, and from which it has now 
turned abruptly away. He thinks that “the material 
world is an objective reality.” Yes; but what is the 
material world ? Sir A. Eddington says that it is “‘ an inter- 
wor piee of certain symbols presented to consciousness.” 

ut “ consciousness,’ says Mr Wells, ‘‘ as we know it, arises 
from inhibited reflexes. It could not exist in the absence of 
the physiological machinery.” This is materialism, naked 
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and unashamed. It rules out telepathy, clairvoyance, mystig 
vision and all kindred experiences. The unreality, the 
hallucinatory character of such experiences is regarded ag 4 
** dogmatic fact.” It rules out the possibility of conscioy 
survival. Above all, it ignores the part which consciousneg 
plays (as Sir A. Eddington tells us) in “* constructing ”—go ty 
speak—the material world, through its “‘ interpretation of 
certain symbols presented to it.”’ 

Here, then, is open war between physics, as expounded by 
Sir A. Eddington and others, and biology, as expounded by 
Mr Wells. ‘‘ Consciousness,” says the biologist, ‘‘ could not 
exist in the absence of the physiological machinery.” And 
the physiological machinery is part of the material world, 
But the material world, says the physicist, ‘is an inter. 
—— of certain symbols presented to consciousness, 

hen we speak of the existence of the material universe we 
are presupposing consciousness.”’ So long as the universe 
was thought of as “‘ composed of little billiard balls,” the 
intrinsic reality of which was taken for granted, the biological 
explanation of consciousness could scarcely be disputed, 
could scarcely even be criticised as inadequate or misleading, 
Yet the “little billiard balls” (alias atoms) have been so 
ruthlessly analysed by physical science, in its endeavour to 
discover the secret of their reality, that but little now remains 
of them ; and the fate of that little at the hand of science is 
doubtful, for the process of analysis is still incomplete. 

In any case, the material world, as the physicist now 
conceives of it, owes its semblance of reality, not to the 
solidity of its “ billiard balls,’ but to the interpretative 
action of consciousness on the ‘‘ symbols ”’ into which science 
has resolved them. In the Introduction to his work, The 
Nature of the Physical World, Sir A. Eddington, contrasting 
the familiar external world with ‘‘ the external world of 
physics,” tells us that the latter “‘ has become a world of 
shadows,” and goes on to say : 


“It is all symbolic, and as a symbol the physicist 
leaves it. Then comes the alchemist Mind who trans- 
mutes the symbols. The sparsely spread nuclei of 
electric force become a tangible solid; their restless 
agitation becomes the warmth of summer; the octave 
of aethereal vibrations becomes a gorgeous rainbow.” 


This conception of the part which conscious mind plays 
in the world-drama has not yet received the recognition which 
is due to it. It disposes, once and for all, of the assumption 
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that the objects of sense-perception are real in their own 
right ; that the material world appears to be such and such 
because it is such and such ; that the normal or standardised 
man is the measure of all things—“ of things that are, that 
they are, of things that are not, that they are not”; that 
mind, though it can guarantee the intrinsic reality of the 
material world, is yet a mere function of matter; that the 
soul or self has no existence apart from the body, and, there- 
fore, dies when the body dies; and so on, and so on; for the 
materialistic credo has many clauses. 

The passing of atomistic materialism has gone far towards 
removing a formidable obstacle to belief in another life in 
another world. Occultists, men who claim to possess clair- 
voyant powers of a high order, tell us of other worlds, other 

lanes of being which, though imperceptible by us, are at 
east as real as this world ; and spiritualistic experience tends 
to confirm their teaching. So long as we think of the 
material world as built up of atoms—solid, impenetrable, 
unanalysable, real in their own right, the very headquarters 
of ultimate reality—the difficulty of visualising, however 
immaterially, those other worlds is almost insuperable. But, 
now that science has resolved the material world into a world 
of shadows, which owes, or seems to owe, its semblance of 
intrinsic reality to the interpretative action of conscious 
mind, that difficulty has been greatly lessened, and the 
strongest, or at least the most effective, of a priori objections 
to the study of the evidence for survival has been removed. 

Meanwhile, the static and dualistic eschatology of the 
Churches has continued to fall into disrepute. Where it 
survives it is accepted on authority, rather than on its own 
merits. On authority; but not on the highest authority. 
Its intrinsic unreasonableness; the fundamental miscon- 
ceptions of fact and limitations of thought that underlie it ; 
the flagrant injustice of its scheme of rewards and punish- 
ments; its disregard of the law of consequences, the law of 
natural retribution ; the baseness of the motives to which it 
appeals ; the absence of any demand in it for the continuance 
of aspiration and endeavour beyond the grave—are com- 
bining to undermine its credit in what is the true seat of 
authority, the mind and heart of man. Much of the orthodox 
belief in immortality is to-day merely formal and con- 
ventional. And, perhaps, it is well that it should be so. For 
the blinder and more earnest the belief, the less efficacious is 
it for good in its influence on our manner of living. A static 
heaven is as unworthy an object of human desire as is a static 
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hell of human fear. Of those who have broken with the 
orthodox eschatology, but cannot bring themselves to think 
of death as the end of life, many are content to believe in “, 
sort of a something ”’ after death, and to leave their faith ing 
future life at that. At best we have returned to-day to the 
hope to which Socrates, on the eve of his death, gave 
utterance (in the Phedo) : 


“I have good hope that there is yet something 
remaining for the dead, and, as has been said of old, some 
far better thing for the good than for the evil.” 


There is a need in man’s heart to-day—a need which js 
not the less insistent because it is not often consciously 
realised—for a new conception of life beyond the grave, a 
conception of the soul as continuing to live, not by the grace 
of a supernatural God, but by the grace of Nature, by the 
force of its own inherent vitality. Such a conception is 
offered to us by spiritualism. What is to be our attitude 
towards it ? I plead for a careful and impartial examination 
of the evidence in support of it that spiritualism has amassed 
from various quarters. I cannot understand the position of 
one who pronounces definitely against personal immortality, 
on purely a priori grounds, without having examined, or even 
begun to examine, the positive evidence for survival. 

If we were as certain of the natural continuation of life 
beyond the grave as we are of the continuation of it from 
to-day to to-morrow, should we not feel that this life was as 
much a preparation for the next, as childhood is for adoles- 
cence, and adolescence for adult life? But, if we could feel 
this and realise what it meant, what a change it would make 
in our whole outlook on life ! 

The desire for happiness is a legitimate desire; and an 
essential element in happiness is harmony with one’s sur- 
roundings. One who looked forward to a future life would 
naturally desire to find himself in harmony with his new 
surroundings. And though he might not know what these 
were, he would have some knowledge of what they were not. 
The departed soul would have left its body and the whole 
material world behind it. It would take nothing away with 
it except itself, such as its life on earth had helped to make 
it—itself, with its desires of all kinds, so far as these were 
still alive and active, and with its capacities, mental, moral 
and spiritual. But the capacity for gratifying its sensual 
desires—the desire for food, drink, drugs, and sexual pleasure 
—would have died out with the death of the body ; and the 
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rith the departed soul would perforce have to leave all its material 
© think § possessions behind it. One would, therefore, realise, if one 
€ in “ § wished to be in harmony with one’s new surroundings, that 
ith ina fg life given up to sensual self-indulgence or to the amassing 
r to the § of wealth, would be a bad preparation for life in the next 
1, gave P world. Yet there is a higher happiness than that of harmony 
with one’s surroundings. The happiness which accompanies 
rething | Vigorous and successful growth, expressing itself first as 
1, some physical high spirits and then as a general jove de vivre, is a 
: form of happiness which admits of rising, with the growth of 
the soul in grace, to the highest level of unselfish joy. 
hich is Now, we have lived to but little purpose on earth if we 
clously have not realised that unlimited potentialities of spiritual 
fave, a | development are latent in each of us. To do full justice to 
> grace | those potentialities within the compass of a single life on 
by the | earth is obviously impossible. But belief in a future life 
tion is } opens up a vista of spiritual development, with its accom- 
titude | paniment of self-transcending and self-purifying happiness, 
nation § to which no limit can be assigned. It follows that one who 
nassed | wished to live happily in the next world would try, while still 
‘10n of § on earth, to lead a life of self-development or spirit-unfold- 
tality, | ment which would prepare the way for further progress along 
reven § the same path in the life to come. 
For these reasons the problem of survival must be regarded 
of life } as one of supreme importance, in its bearing on the conduct 
from f of life on earth ; and the careful and impartial examination 
vas as § of the available evidence for survival, as a duty, the discharge 
doles- | of which is dictated by enlightened self-interest, if by no 
d feel | higher motive. 
make And, as it happens, we need not attend séances or consult 
mediums, in order to convince ourselves that death is not 
1d an | the end of life. There is a vast literature on the subject, 
; sur- | much of which, though corroborative of the teaching of 
vould | spiritualism, is not spiritualistic in any strict or quasi- 
new | professional sense of the word. I could name many books, 
these | any one of which, if read from cover to cover, ought to 
- not. } convince the reader who was not imprisoned beyond hope of 
vhole J} release in the “‘ magic circle ’’ of his own fixed horizon, that 
with | the evidence for survival is nothing less than conclusive. 
nake | The alternative to admitting this is to assume that there is 
were | a vast conspiracy of imposture and mendacity on the part of 
1oral § those who call themselves spiritualists, and that the corro- 
isual § borative evidence which comes in from many independent 
sure § quarters is the product either of hallucination or of deliberate 
[the | fabrication. ‘‘ There is a superstition,” says Francis Bacon, 
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“‘in avoiding superstition”; and it is possible to ¢ 





unfold 


incredulity so far as to overstrain, in the assumptions whj What 1 


Ch) 


it involves, the credulity of the most credulous. To speak evil life 


for myself, it would be easier for me to believe in any g 
of communication with the next world, however seemi 
improbable, than to believe that the accumulated evideng 
for survival is, from first to last, a tissue of lies. The lat 
Professor Hyslop,! in his book, Life After Death, has sai 
that “‘ any one who does not accept the existence of dis. 
carnate spirits and the proof of it, is either ignorant or a mom 
coward ” ; and inquiry into the evidence which “ psychicy| 
research ’’—official and unofficial—has placed at our service, 
need not be carried far in order to convince the unprejudicel 
inquirer that Professor Hyslop has not overstated his case, 

What do those who have had intercourse with the next 
world tell us of life in it. They tell us, for one thing, that it 
is a life, not a state. There is movement in it, effort, action, 
change, growth, ascent, descent, progress, relapse. There is 
rest for those who need rest, and prolonged rest at the outset 
for those who are worn out by their life on earth. But there, 
as here, rest prepares the way for renewed activity. The 
changeless heaven of orthodox theology is as non-existent as 
the changeless hell. And the next life is purgatorial only in 
the sense in which this life is—in the sense that there are 
abundant opportunities in it for the purification of the soul 
through suffering. Each of us goes at death to the place, and 
finds himself in the company, for which his life on earth has 
fitted him. Help and guidance are awaiting him. So is 
temptation of various kinds. His life on earth may, indeed, 
have placed him beyond the reach of temptation in any but 
its most subtle forms. But he will always need help and 
guidance; and these, in the measure in which they are 
needed, will always be forthcoming. 

There are many heavens in the next world ; and many 
hells. For the essence of heaven is emancipation from sell, 
and the essence of hell is enslavement to self ; and there are 
many degrees of emancipation, and many degrees of enslave: 
ment. What the highest heaven is we cannot begin to 
imagine. For most of us many lives will have to be lived 
before our inward vision has grown strong enough to bear its 
transcendent light. So we are told; and so we may well 
believe. It is enough for us to know that the way to it is the 
way of spiritual evolution, the way of the progressivé 


1 Formerly Professor of Logic at Columbia University. He devoted 
the best part of his life to psychical research. 
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to cams ynfoldment of our limitless potentialities of spiritual life. 
Ns which What the lowest hell is has been told us by one who led an 
To speak evil life on earth, and an evil life after his death, and so sank 
ny stonf at last into its awful depths. It is utter loneliness in utter 
cemingly darkness. The Gods are just. Sin is its own nemesis. He 
€videnel who tells this story had lived for himself alone. Now he was 
The lal to live with himself alone. This was his punishment. The 
has saii® jgst term in self-absorption was the final reward of his self- 
e of dist centred life. But the Gods are merciful as well as just. 
t & momle When he had realised the full horror of the hell which he had 
Sychicall created for himself, he was able to climb out of it, to climb 
' service.) upward with infinite toil and pain, the darkness gradually 
ejudicel’ melting away as he ascended from level to level into the light 
Case. § of spiritual reality—till at last he became an active fighter in 
the next) the cause of right. 

, thatit? © Weare told, as I have already said, that help and guidance 
» action) await those who pass over into the next world. We are also 
There ish told that help and guidance are being constantly offered from 
€ outset) the next world to those who are dwelling on earth, offered 
it there) in the form of moral support (to the waverer in times of crisis 
y. The} or temptation), of enlightenment (to those who are in doubt 
stent asf} as to what path to take in thought or in action), of inspiration 
only inf (to the poet, the artist and the scientific explorer). But, 
lere arel however freely help and guidance may be offered, they cannot 
the soulf’ well be received by those whose minds are wholly unamenable 
ace, ands to influences from the spirit world; and nothing excludes 
rth hasf such influences so effectively as dogmatic disbelief in the 
_ So isf existence of their source. 

indeed, Temptation comes to us from the next world as well as 
iny but} help and guidance. Those who die with the desires of the 
‘Ip and§ flesh still strong in them, as must needs be the fate of many 
ley are who are cut off in the prime of life, finding that they cannot 
gratify their desires in the immaterial world, are sometimes 
| many} tempted to gratify them, or try to gratify them, vicariously, 
m seli,} through the medium of those who are still in the flesh. If 
ere art} they yield to this temptation they, in their turn. become 
nslave-§ tempters to the dwellers on earth. 

gin to What can we do, for good or for evil, to the dwellers on 
e lived} the other side of death ? If we cannot give them help in the 
ear nf form of inspiration and guidance, we can at least give them 
y well} help in the form of remembrance and love. I have been told 
is the} that a loving thought sent from this side is felt by its recipient 
ressivé} as a dweller on earth feels a tangible caress, and that the love 
devotedf which time does not weaken comes to those whom we still 
1 Gone West, by J. S. M. Ward, B.A. 
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hold in remembrance, as an enfolding light. One of the 
purest pleasures which the belief in immortality offers us js 
that of feeling the nearness of those whom we have loved and 
lost. ‘“‘ Nearer [are they] than breathing and closer than 
hands and feet.”’ 

Can the evil deeds of the dwellers on earth react for eyj] 
on the dwellers in the next world ? I do not know ; but the 
bare possibility of their doing so ought to count for something 
in our lives ; and in any case we ought to shrink from giving 
pain, by persistence in evil, to those who, as we believe, stil] 
love us and care for our well-being. 

We speak of “ the next world ” as if there were only the 
one. But there seem to be many worlds or, as occultists call 
them, planes of being; and in each world, or plane, there 
seem to be many grades or levels. The worlds that are of 
immediate interest to us are the desire world, into which we 
pass at death, and the thought world, into which we pass after 
a sojourn of varying duration in the desire world. These 
worlds have their own time, their own light, their own 
atmosphere, their own scenery, their own kinds of 
“matter,” their own kinds of reality. Yet, if consciousness, 
whether as desire or as thought, is in a sense creative here, 
why should it not be—what, indeed, it seems to be—more 
fully, freely and directly creative there ? 

But we need not go further into these matters. Suffice it 
to say that there is no reason why the ultimate constituents 
of “ matter ’’ (whatever these may be) should not be built up 
into substances other than those with which we are familiar 
in this material world of ours, obeying other laws, and subject 
to other conditions. If we could realise this, we should hold 
ourselves free to examine, without prejudice, whatever reports 
we may receive of beings and doings in other worlds. 

Why are we so reluctant to examine such reports ?_ Why 
are we so reluctant to examine the positive evidence for 
survival which is offered to us so freely? I have already 
suggested three reasons for this attitude of mind. The first 
is that the static, dualistic eschatology of the Churches has 
prejudiced the orthodox against any conception of immor- 
tality which differs from its own, and prejudiced the sceptics 
against the basic idea of immortality. The second is that the 
ascendancy of atomistic materialism in the sphere of philo- 
sophy gave a bias to speculative thought which made it 
impossible for us—physically impossible, one might almost 
say—to believe in the existence of discarnate spirits. The third 
is our instinctive unwillingness to widen the horizon of our 
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experience, if this involves a widening of the horizon of our 
thought, on account of the labour of climbing to a higher 
standpoint which such a change would involve. There 
is a fourth reason, which is as effective as any of these. 
Indeed, I am not sure that it is not the most effective 
ofall. We are terribly afraid of being laughed at for credulity 
by our fellow-men. In this, as in other matters, we dread the 
disapproval of the herd, which, in the case of men, as of 
herding animals, resents any departure from the norm. But 
thisis an ignoble fear. If it dominated us, all the world would 
stand still. It is those who have freed themselves from the 
tyranny of the herd instinct who have been the saviours and 
leaders of mankind. 

Of the four reasons the first and second are losing their 
hold on us in proportion as supernaturalistic eschatology and 
atomistic materialism fall more and more into disrepute. 
The third and fourth reasons remain. But they are unworthy 
motives ; and in our attitude towards the most important of 
all problems we should not allow ourselves to be permanently 
dominated by mental and spiritual indolence and moral 
cowardice. 

This is a time of transition. The old belief in immortality 
is dying. The new belief is not yet ready to take its place. 
But the time will come when belief in the intrinsic reality and 
consequent deathlessness of the spirit of man, will be as 
much a part of our mental equipment as is to-day belief in 
the phenomenal reality of the world that lies around us. And, 
when that time comes, the new belief in immortality will be as 
potent for good in its influence on our ideals and our conduct, 
as was the old belief (on balance) for evil. 

Belief in a future life as the natural sequel to our life on 
earth opens up to us a far-reaching conception of the meaning 
and value of life as such. The drama of spiritual evolution, 
in which we men are playing our parts on earth, receives a 
limitless extension, in virtue of which the life of man on earth 
is but an episode in it, at best a passing scene in one of its 
many acts. But through the gate of death man can pass on 
into other worlds and play his part there in the great drama, 
playing it well or ill according as his life serves or disserves 
the purpose of the Whole. This is enough for him to know ; 
and this much he is allowed to know. The moral of it is that 
he should so live while on earth as to be able to avail himself 
of the larger opportunities for spirit-unfoldment which await 

in the next life and the lives beyond. 

Lonpon. EDMOND HOLMES. 


Vou. XXX. No. 3 15 











THE MEANING OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 


C. F. NOLLOTH, M.A., D.Lirr. 
Hon. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Tue Resurrection of Jesus Christ is very generally regarded 
as a foundation stone of the Christian Religion, as articulus 
stantis vel cadentis Ecclesie. Without it the whole edifice 
would fall to pieces. As a fact it is guaranteed by the whole 
course of Christian history. 

But what do we mean when we speak of the Resurrection 
of our Lord? What is the interpretation put upon the 





phrase by the writers of the N.T. and by the compilers of | 
the Creeds ? How does it present itself to the educated mind | 
of the present day ? It is this last question that I want to | 


deal with ; for, apart from evanescent theories broached by 
the Docetic Gnosticism of the first two centuries, there was 


no question as to the precise meaning until about the middle | 


of the last century. 


It is a canon of the scientific interpretation of Scripture, | 


as of any other historical document, that the meaning 
attached to the words of the writers should be that intended 
by the writers themselves ; not a meaning read into them by 
a later and wholly different generation. According to this 
canon, we should use the term Resurrection as applied to 
our Lord in the sense of the compilers of the original record. 

By “‘ Resurrection”? a Jew of the first century A.D. 
meant that of the body coming from the grave. The belief 
was a late arrival in Hebrew thought, only modifying the 
gloomy idea of a disembodied spirit 1 in Sheol in or about 
the third century B.c. When the Gospel writers spoke of 
Christ as risen, they meant the same thing. The crucified 


1 With this compare the feeling which Homer attributes to Achilles 
that he would rather be a day-labourer in the sun than reign, a king, in 
Hades. 
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had come forth from His grave in Joseph’s garden. The 
grave was empty. Why ? Because in the fulness of His 
human nature, He had left it. That this is the only meaning 
to be assigned to the Gospel records is evident. The women 
find “‘the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. They 
entered in and found not the body of the Lord Jesus.’?! The 
Synoptic writers agree in saying, in the angel’s words, “ He 
isnot here: He is risen.’ St John as fully implies that the 
grave was empty. Himself an original eye-witness, he was 
intimate with every detail, as his record shows. Now, St Mark 
was published about A.D. 55.2. St Paul, writing at the same 
time, tells the Corinthians in, perhaps, the earliest Christian 
Creed, what the Gospel was which he had received and 
which he was preaching. “ Christ died . . . and was buried 
,.. and He rose again.”” The three events form one series 
that cannot be divided. To die and to be buried requires a 
body. To “rise again” is without a meaning, if you sever 
itfrom its context.* It is of the same body of flesh and blood 
of which he asserts the threefold experience of death, burial, 
resurrection. ‘* When St Paul first came to know of Jesus 
as risen he was still a Jew; and, therefore, conceived of resur- 
rection in no other way than as re-animation of the body. 
... As soon as he had become a believer . . . he had no 
occasion to alter his conception.”” And Schmiedel adds, 
“That Jesus was buried and that ‘He has been raised ’ 
(I. Cor. xv. 4) cannot be affirmed by anyone who has not the 
reanimation of the body in mind.” 4 

Yet, strangely enough, it has been said, “the only 
question really at issue relates to a detail, the actual resuscita- 
tion of the dead body of the Lord from the tomb.” “A 
detail”? If that is called in question, what remains ? 
“That the Risen Lord as Spirit still governed His Church is 
proved beyond question.” > But the survival of the spirit 
of the departed through death to the future re-union with 


1 Luke xxiv. 2,8; Mark xvi. 6; Matt. xxviii. 6. 

* According to Harnack and Ed. Meyer. 

8 I. Cor. xv. 8, 4. There is the same unbroken reference to the Lord’s 
full personality in St Paul’s declaration at the Pisidian Antioch: ‘“‘ They 
took Him down from the tree and laid Him in a sepulchre but God raised 
Him from the dead.” The adrod of v. 29 is the adrov of v. 80, Acts xiii. 

* In Encycl. Bibl. iv. Col. 4059. Loisy admits that St Paul was at one 
with the evangelists on the character of the resurrection. ‘‘ Words have 
a history behind them which needs to be reckoned with; and they form 
sentences which are commonly intended to convey a definite meaning.” 
Gwatkin, “‘ The Bishop of Oxford’s Open Letter: A Reply,” p. 10. 

5 Dr W. Sanday, Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism, p. 20. 
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the body was part of the ordinary Jewish thought of the time 
If that were all—where was the key to the Cross and the 
dereliction, where the victory over sin and death,! where 
the power of the Resurrection to turn despairing and dis. 
illusioned ? disciples into the apostles of a Gospel that was 
to redeem the world ? No, a “ spiritual resurrection ” jg jn 
this connection a phrase without a meaning. ‘“ The total 
efficacy of a life considered as a force acting on environment 
is unmeaning apart from organism.” ? Yet J. Weiss can say 
“That Jesus is risen, the disciples did not, as a fact, 
experience ; but only that He was living.” 4 

Now, if the Gospels give any information as to what 
happened after the Crucifixion, they certainly tell us that 
Christ appeared to the disciples in bodily form, bearing the 
proof-marks of His personal identity. So unexpected was 
His appearing, that, in terror, “‘ they supposed that they had 
seen a spirit.”” He recalls them to reason—‘t Handle Me and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me have,” 5 
a prophetic rebuke to the confusion of mind so common now, 
which confounds the resurrection of the body with the 
immortality of the soul. 

Here we have to notice a difficulty. In I. Cor. xv. 50, St 
Paul distinctly affirms—in apparent opposition to what he 
says in v. 4—that flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God. Ifso, how can we think of our Lord appearing before 
His Father in the body which hung upon the Cross? The 
words that follow are the answer. They explain the first 
clause of the sentence; ‘neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.’’® The bodily vesture of sinful man is, indeed, 
barred from entrance to the city of God. But the saying 


1 I find that Soloviev takes this view. Three Dialogues on War, Progress 
and the End of History, E. T., p. 162. 

2 Cf. Luke xxiv. 21. 

3 H. R. Mackintosh, in Ezpos., 1914, p. 589. “The rising is relative 
to the grave and the burial, and if we cannot speak of a bodily resurrection, 
we should not speak of a resurrection at all.”” Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 

- 113. 
re D. Urchristentum, I., p. 67. 

5 Luke xxiv. 87-40. Doubt has been thrown on the historic value of 
incidents recorded in the concluding chapters of the Gospels by Dr 
Charles in The Resurrection of Man. But the author of the Third Gospel 
is generally identified with the author of Acts, and Acts has lately been 
said by a great classical scholar to be the most authentic historical work 
of antiquity. In the preface to his Gospel, St Luke lays claim to “‘ perfect 
understanding of all things” and the desire to impart the “ certainty ” 
which he himself possessed. 

6 I. Cor. xv. 50. 
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does not apply to the human nature of our Lord, “ who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God.” 2 Both SS Peter and Paul contrast His case with 
that of David and declare the difference. St Peter at 
Pentecost interprets the prophecy of the Psalmist that 
Christ’s “‘ soul was not left in hell, neither His flesh did see 
corruption.” St Paul in the Pisidian Antioch affirms that 
“He, whom God raised again, saw no corruption.” ? There 
was no cause for corruption here, for that which attends on 
sinful manhood as the shadow waits upon the light; for in 
Him was “no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” 
We cannot understand the resurrection of Christ, apart from 
the acknowledged fact of His sinlessness. 

With us things are different. ‘* All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” ‘‘ There is not one that doeth 
good, no, not one.” ‘Though redeemed by the sacrifice of the 
Cross, the stain and corruption of sin remains. Yet, even so, 
itis not gua flesh and blood that man is barred from entrance 
into the Kingdom of God. They are not evil in themselves ; 
it is only as they are the subject of evil.* It is, therefore, true 
to say that, in this respect, the resurrection of our Lord and 
that of ourselves stand on different planes. We cannot argue 
from that dictum of St Paul to what happened in the garden- 
grave. There was nothing in the transfigured materiality of the 
crucified Redeemer to keep Him back from His Father’s side.* 

Nor does this distinction which the sinlessness of Christ 
compels us to draw between His resurrection and our own 
impair its efficacy as the cause of the resurrection life of His 
people. As well might we lay down the requirement that 
our doctor, to be of any service, must suffer from the disease 
which he tries to cure. As well might we say that our Lord’s 
victory in temptation made Him no help to us in our own. 
The hope of our resurrection holds good: “ Christ the first- 
fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming.” 
“Because I live, ye shall live also.” ® 


1 Hebr. ix. 14. 

® Acts ii. 81; xiii. 87. Ps. xvi. 10. 

® “Not until sin enters in does the flesh become positively evil.” 
Kirk, The Vision of God, p. 91. 

‘“The parallelism between the Resurrection of Christ and the 
resurrection of Christians ” found by K. Lake in I. Cor. xv, The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, p. 85, is well refuted by Professor H. R. Mackintosh’s 
statement: ‘‘ The term ‘ Resurrection’ is more wisely kept to denote 
Jesus’ special victory over death.” Expos., 1914, p. 589, v. E, G, Selwyn 
in Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 289, 

5 I. Cor. xv. 28. Jn. xiv. 19. 
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The unique character of the resurrection of our Lord js 
shown by another fact. After His enemies had done thei 
worst, the sacred body remained inviolate until it rose in the 
completeness of its humanity. Not so with ordinary men, 
Very soon the body passes into dissolution. Its fabric 
becomes part of the field in which it is laid and may form 
constituent elements of other lives—whether of plant o 
animal. Does not St Paul seem to have this in mind when 
in II. Cor. deprecating, as we all naturally do, the loss of 
“‘ our earthly house of this tabernacle ”—our only means of 
self-expression and of contact with our environment—bhe 
holds out as its substitute the prospect—‘‘ not that we 
would be unclothed,” but “ clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven ” —a new vesture, perhaps retaining 
a germ of identity with the former, a link with the old 
familiar body that had been laid aside; but, in any case, a 
fitting apparel for the spirit in its new life.? 

No such new and adventitious a raiment was required by 
our incarnate Lord. Before and after the resurrection His 
body was identically the same. “All that belonged to His 
humanity was preserved.” * A change had no doubt passed 
over it, of which the Transfiguration gives us some idea. 
When He rose He was already prepared for His Ascension. 
His body had become more fully adapted to the new life on 
which He was entering. But, however transformed and 
transfigured, it was the human body of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The modern Docetist,4 who denies this fact, can have but a 
poor and inadequate apprehension of the meaning of the 
Incarnation. The Incarnation and the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ stand, or .all, together. They are both involved in the 
truth of His Personality. He who was born at Bethlehem 
and reared at Nazareth took to Himself the likeness of man 
in its fulness—not as a vesture of passing requirement, but 
as a permanent element of that Divine-human Self, which, 
“‘foreordained before the foundation of the world, was 


1 TI. Cor. v. 1 f. 

2 “ The new living organism . . . is neither identical with the former, 
nor is it a new creation.” JI.C.C. ad I Cor., xv. 36. St Paul takes a 
different view from II. Cor. v. 1 f. in Rom. viii. 11: {wozoujoes 7d. Ovyrd 
od@pata tudv. 

8 Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 287. Cf. Ignatius, Ad 
Smyrn, Ill. *Eyd yap wai pera ri dvdoraow ev capki adrov ofda xal 
muorevw OvTa. 

* E.g. one who supposes a vision subjective (as Schmiedel) or objective 


(as Keim) instead of a Christ risen and appearing to His disciples in His 
own flesh and blood. 
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manifest in these last times for us who believe in God that 
raised Him up from the dead and gave Him glory.” + And 
in that body, once marred more than any man’s, now 
glorified and exalted at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
“ He ever liveth to make intercession for us,” as Stephen saw 
Him at the eye-opening moment of his death, as “ the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God”; as St Paul was 
soon to see Him and to hear the declaration of His continuing 
humanity—‘* I am Jesus Whom thou persecutest. ”’ 

That is the Catholic Faith, and I need no other. Nor has 
itanything to fear, when, as we are bidden, we place it beside 
the present state of our knowledge of the physical world. 

For what is the idea of the risen Christ which the Evange- 
lists combine to give us? It is that of a Man who speaks, 
who eats and is handled. It is also that of a Man who enters 
closed rooms moving at will, regardless of material barriers ; 
“the sensible hidden as within a veil of the supra-sensible, 
or shall I say, the supra-sensible veiled in a robe of the 
sensible.” * 

What, then, has physics to say in view of Gospel and 
Creed, when we question it? The analysis of matter has 
apparently eliminated its grossness. The atom has ceased to 
be the ultimate constituent of matter. Probed still farther, 
it reveals the electron and the proton. It is electricity in 
lively motion, positive and negative. So long ago as 1904, 
“matter is not merely explained, but explained away,” 
was the statement of Arthur Balfour.* Explained perhaps, 
but not “‘ explained away.” And only lately, the electron 
and the proton are thought to show, in their rapid move- 
ments, traces of indeterminism. In other words, matter at its 
ultimate base is free and seems to possess a certain indepen- 
dence of natural law which, so far as observation has 
extended, appears in that principle of uniformity which 
pervades the universe. If this theory of the Cambridge 
professor—Sir A. Eddington*—is corroborated by further 
research, science will have made the Gospel account of the 
resurrection of our Lord’s actual human body less hard to 
reconcile with what is known of the general character of the 
physical world. It will not explain it; but it will show a 


UT. Pet. i. 20, 21. 

2 F. Loofs, Die Auferstehungsberichte u. ihr Wert, p. 87. Cf. a & 
Bernard, Encyl. of Religion and Ethics, II, p. 156. 

’ President’s Address to the British Association. 
_ 4 The Nature of the Physical World, p. 881. Cf. W. R. Mathews, God 
in Christian Thought and Experience, p. 220. 
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certain congruity of our Christian belief with the findings of 
science. It will still further enforce our contention that it jg 
not the materiality of human flesh and blood that bars the 
gate of heaven, but only its share in human sin; and, of 
that, the Man Christ Jesus was wholly free. 

For it is a false antithesis which is often set up between 
spirit and matter. The two lie on different planes. But they 
are equally the work of the Creator. Matter at its core jg 
found to be so nearly approximate to spirit as to appear a 
fitting organ for its embodiment and its expression. Nov, 
if this is true of ordinary, non-moral material, which is un- 
touched by evil, how far more does it apply to the immaculate 
flesh and blood of Christ ? 1 

It is, therefore, a trial of one’s patience to refer to the 
pitiful attempts which are now being made to account for the 
emptiness of the Saviour’s grave, apart from the fact of His 
bodily resurrection. If any one thing is certain in the Gospel 
record, it is that on the third day there was no body in the 
place where the Lord had been laid to rest on the Friday 
evening. Had it been there, how easy would it have been 
for the authorities to confute, by producing it, the proclama- 
tion that was soon to be heard in Jerusalem, ‘‘ The Lord is 
risen indeed.” But that proof was never forthcoming. 
According to St Peter, at Diintwcset: there was a divine 
necessity against it. ‘“‘God . . . loosed the pains of death: 
because it was not possible that He should be holden of it.” ? 
Had He not Himself declared urbi et orbi, ‘‘ I have power 
to lay it (My life) down and I have power to take it again” ?® 
It is hard to enter into the mentality of one who can speak of 
“the gross conception,” ‘‘ the legend ”’ of the empty tomb.! 
I take my stand by Harnack when he says: “ this grave 
was the birthplace of the indestructible belief that death is 
vanquished, that there is a life eternal.” > If the grave was 
still tenanted, how could that indestructible belief have 
arisen ? What was there in the death of one who died as a 
criminal forsaken, so it seemed, by God and man, to make 


1 The writer to the Hebrews, quoting Ps. xl. 6, contrasting the ineffective 
sacrifices of the Old Covenant with that of Christ, inserts the significant 
clause, ‘“‘ but a body Thou hast prepared me *—the one permanent, eternal 
offering in place of the temporary and now obsolete sacrifices. 

2 Acts ii. 24. ‘ 

* Jn. x. 18. Cf. ii. 19, ‘ Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up,” with the Evangelist’s explanation, “‘ But He spake of the 
temple of His body.” 

* Charles, The Resurrection of Man, p. 57. 

5 Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 102. 
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men think that death was vanquished and to enable them to 
reach Jesus and the Resurrection with the power that 
istory records and throughout the Roman world? It is 
little to the credit of a section of modern criticism that 
support for their denial should adopt the assertion made and 

rsisted in by the Jews when St Matthew was writing his 
Gospel '—that the body was removed by the disciples. No 
such juggling with the facts recorded by the New Testament 
writers and with their fair and honest interpretation can 
account for the rise and progress of the Christian religion. 
It shows a moral as well as a mental obliquity which is 
singularly out of place in dealing with so sacred a subject. 
For, on such principles, how are we to explain the change— 
the revolution—which, according to the verdict of history, 
befell the lives and experience of the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth during those few weeks which began with the 
Passion and culminated in Pentecost? How account for the 
passing of the age-long Sabbath into the Christian Sunday, 
of the fear and despair of the days of gloom into the happiness 
and assurance of Easter and Whitsuntide? It cannot be 
done on rational grounds. The plain historical issues—the 
truth of which is not to be denied—would be hanging in 
mid-air. The difficulty of a Faith as held in the Christian 
Creed without the postulate of a Christ who really “ died 
unto sin once, but now liveth ” in the full sense of His risen 
personality, cannot be got over.? 

When all is said and done, our judgment will probably 
be determined by our view of the relations of God and man, 
and by our general outlook. Those who attach its full 
meaning to the Incarnation of the Son of God, who hold that 


1 xxviii. 12 f., alluded to by Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., 108, v. also 
Tertull, De Spect. c. 80. 

* “The real historical evidence for the Resurrection is the fact that 
it was believed, preached and produced its fruit and effect in the new 
phenomenon of the Christian Church long before any of the Gospels was 
written. . . . Not one of the New Testament works would ever have been 
written but for that faith . . . the primary evidence for the Resurrection 
is the New Testament itself.” Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, p. 111. 

§ Even as long ago as 1866, Huxley wrote in the Spectator, ““ Denying 
the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
Atheism ” ; and Paulsen has said, ‘‘ should occasion demand, philosophy 
has a place for miracles.” Einleitwng in die Philosophie, E. T., p. 297. 
When Hume declared that miracles are contrary to experience, he was 
begging the question, as J. S. Mill pointed out, refuting him in his Essays 
on Religion, p. 221. A. Schweitzer, speaking of St Mark’s narrative, 
maintains that the natural and the supernatural stand in equally good 
and sound historic connection. Von Reimarus zu Wrede, p. 804. 


Vout. XXX. No.8. 15* 
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God, at a precise moment in the fulness of time, has visited 
His people and in the birth of the Lord Jesus, in His life and 
character, His works of mercy and His teaching, His passion 
and His Cross, has intervened for the redemption of the 
world, will find it more reasonable and natural to accept the 
Gospel story of the Resurrection with its element of the 
miraculous, than to think that all had ended in the sealing 
of the grave. Miraculous, indeed, that rising again, in the 
fulness of human nature and by the exercise of Divine power, 
surely was; but it had been a greater miracle still if, after 
all that had gone before, there had dawned no Easter 
morning. For this reason: that the Son of God should die~ 
not that having so died, He should rise again for us men and 
for our salvation—this was the wonder; and upon this St 
Paul fastened as the sheet-anchor of his hope, as the ground 
of his Salvation ; ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 The miracle of our 
redemption lay in the fact that the Son of God had died. It 
was only natural that, at the earliest possible moment for 
the fulfilment of His purpose, He should resume the life 
incarnate with the same body that He laid down. 

For He had made it His own by right of what He had 
been and what He had done in and through it. Fashioned 
as it was by the operation of the Holy Spirit and made of 
the substance of the Virgin Mother, consecrated at His 
baptism for the work of His Messiahship and for His public 
ministry, it became the perfect instrument of the fulfilment 
of the Father’s will—the reconciling of the world to Himself. 
When He moved about among men teaching and healing, 
our Lord’s body was the medium by which He came into 
touch with their needs and necessities and by which they 
had access to Him. By a thousand acts of mercy and kind- 
ness He glorified the human nature which He had taken to 
Himself. When he breathed out His rterédeorai, it was 
not that He had done for ever with the garment of flesh 
which He had worn for our redemption. He had no quarrel 
with it. What had served Him so well and what He had 
kept pure and sacred as He received it, He well might take 
again. It was His own and to be His for ever, whether as it 
slept out its Sabbath rest in the garden-grave, or took its 
rightful place, transfigured and transformed, but ever the 
same, at the right hand of God. 

C. F. NOLLOTH. 


Oxrorp. 
1 Gal. vi. 14. 
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CHARLES GORE: A PERSONAL 
APPRECIATION. 


J. VERNON BARTLET, D.D. 


Tae passing of Charles Gore has removed a great Christian 
ersonality, one of the greatest of our generation. He was 
this largely because, like his friend Bishop Brent, Baron 
von Hiigel, and Archbishop Séderblom, he was a real Saint, 
in the Catholic sense of a Christian of exceptional holiness, 
but using the term with a wider range of spiritual meaning 
than it usually has. He was, indeed, “‘ unspotted from the 
world’; and that under the peculiarly testing conditions 
of modern life in the mixed world of affairs. That is why— 
more than any other Anglican Churchman since Gladstone— 
the first Head of Pusey House, the pioneer Bishop of indus- 
trial Birmingham, the Bishop of Oxford who laid down his 
episcopal office in order the better to serve God with brain 
and pen and voice, won the homage, even the reverent love 
of so many in the Free Churches. 

The fact is, Gore was at bottom a great Biblical Christian, 
truly Evangelical in the personal quality of his faith and of 
his loyalty to conscience, even at the cost of differing on 
occasion from his school or party. Here, as in his “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” Gore was like the most universal of 
historic saints, Francis the Poverello of Assisi. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin,’’ was his practical watchword. For me, 
personally, Gore was and is one of the two noblest sons of 
the Anglican communion (the other being William Sanday) 
whom it has been my privilege to have known as friends 
over the greater part of a lifetime. 

Great men are quickly forgotten to-day, or suffered soon 
to recede into the background as out of date, with no abiding 
message to men and women living in a world of constant 
change and enlarging knowledge. Accordingly, I wish to 
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put on record my testimony touching him, as that of g 
contemporary with no inherited bias towards his special] 
Anglican position, and also to try to interpret something of 
his real significance theological, ecclesiastical and philo. 
sophical. In so doing, what stands out, perhaps, most 
strongly in memory is the general impression of his many. 
sidedness and efficiency, as an initiator and leader amid 
very varied conditions. 

I see him, first, as he was in 1886, at the age of thirty. 
three. He was then leading the new venture of Puse 
House, and by his union of “true religion,” elevated character, 
and candid attitude to the findings of “‘ sound learning,” 
creating a fresh and more vital rallying-point for Oxford 
undergraduates and younger “ dons ” inclined at all to High 
Anglicanism. He lectured in those days for the Honours 
School of Theology on Athanasius’ early masterpiece “ On 
the Incarnation.” As he illustrated from Browning’s Death 
in the Desert, and like modern works of spiritual insight, such 
of its ideas as were inherited from the yet greater Origen— 
the Head of the Theological Academy of the Alexandrine 
Church—men heard a fresh accent, and felt a breath of 
spring renewing the tree of Patristic and traditional doctrine. 

Ere long the fruits of this new Tractarianism, of which 
Gore was not, indeed, the sole representative but the boldest 
leader, appeared in the epoch-making and classic volume of 
Essays under his editorship, known as Lua Mundi. Its full 
significance, as a definite turn towards Liberalism in theology 
taken by the Oxford movement which Pusey House was 
founded to represent in the University, was clearer to the 
experienced eye of one of its older leaders than to Gore and 
his fellow essayists. Liddon, with his severely logical mind, 
saw that it meant a real innovation, a radical change in the 
intellectual ethos of Tractarian Catholicism, as a recoil from 
the Protestant spirit of freedom of conscience in theology. 
There was a new appeal to the self-evidencing authority of 
spiritual truth for personality, such as meets us in the religion 
of the Gospel as presented by Christ, and the New Testament 
generally ; a reliance on the substance rather than the form; 
the “‘spirit ’’ discernible behind the intellectual inadequacy 
and imperfections of the “‘ letter.”” The “‘ letter ” once had 
given that Gospel effective expression, but only “in part” 
and in the relative terms of a body of old-world conceptions 
now no longer wholly real to living thought. Such an appeal 
Liddon and others rightly judged alien to authentic 
‘* Catholicism,” as a system and mode of theological reflexion. 
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At any rate, that was his judgment touching Gore’s own 
essay in particular, on “ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration.” 
Init the principles and best assured results of the application 
to the Bible of modern methods of historical study—already 

roved valid elsewhere—were frankly accepted, even when in 
conflict with traditional Catholic views. The claim made in 
Gore’s General Preface, that he and his fellows were merely 

ractising a ‘‘ real development of theology,” in the power 
of “the Truth ” which makes the Church truly “ free ”’ in 
mind, and so “‘ able to assimilate all new material ”’ in the 
nature of truth, left the veteran Tractarian unconvinced. 
And rightly, on “‘ Catholic ” principles, which assumed the 
infallibility alike of the Bible en bloc and of the theory 
touching it on which “the Church of the Bishops” had 
always gone, ever since it assumed definitely ‘‘ Catholic ” 
form in the classic Fathers. Gore tried, indeed, in a long 
Preface to the Tenth Edition, to meet Liddon’s criticism “‘ on 
theground of Authority,” namely, the binding authority ofthe 
historic Church’s theory of Scriptural perfection, in letter as 
well as spirit. Butin vain. His constant assertion that the 
Church had never formulated a doctrine of verbal inspiration 
de fide; and that, therefore, it had not in fact committed itself 
to any such dogma, was a sheer fallacy. The simple truth 
is it was so universally held, that not being a matter of 
controversy among “‘ Catholics ”’ it did not need formulation. 
The recognised method of allegorical exegesis rested plainly 
on such a belief. Even powerful and candid minds, however, 
are seldom free from one or more “ blind spots” in their 
vision. Gore’s chief one was the illusion that the theory of 
verbal or detailed infallibility in the Bible was the distinctive 


| foible of Protestants. The fact, of course, is that the latter 


only took over that dogma—like others which have all along 
limited its fully Evangelic character—from traditional 
Catholic Christianity, but gave it, under the stress of contro- 
versial exigency, a greater relative emphasis, until it dis- 
covered its error and also its origin. Then they for the most 
part frankly gave it up, as strict Catholicism is not free to 
do; and so came to see more deeply into the genius of New 
Testament religion, as the liberty of the “* Spirit ” in contrast 
to the progressive rigidity of the “‘ letter,” which belongs 
by right only to a legal dispensation or method of training 
man, not to the maturer and more spiritual one of receptivity 
by fully personal faith. To this religious distinction, native 
to the New Testament, between “ spirit” and “ letter,” 
which Protestantism had recovered and the New Anglo- 
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Catholicism so far came to share, corresponds the philo- 
sophical one between an abiding idea and the varying and 
relative conceptions to which it gives birth, and in which it 
goes on re-embodying itself, more and more adequately. In 
so doing, such an idea proves its own absolute rather than 
relative or merely historical nature as truth. To this, 
however, we must return shortly, in other of its applications, 

Meantime, let me recall another memory of those days, 
soon after the controversy aroused by Lux Mundi, as illus- 
trating Gore’s reverence for Reason, in the large sense in 
which we speak of ‘‘ the kindly light of Reason,” and in 
which the early Christian Apologists and thinkers used the 
term Logos, the revealing Word of God in the soul of man. 
In one of those addresses in Pusey House which he was wont 
to give on primary issues of faith, on this occasion dealing 
with Authority in Religion, Gore faced the case of the man 
who, after doing full justice to the Church’s tradition as 
embodying age-long experience, yet feels unable honestly to 
see it as in itself true, still less to harmonise it with what he 
hitherto has seen as truth. Such men he declared, with his 
wonted courage, were bound in duty to God to remain as 
conscience showed thus far. Well do I remember putting it 
to him in private, that on this principle the difference 
between him and myself touching Church authority was only 
a matter of emphasis; he stressing the duty of the individual 
being ready to ‘‘ put himself to school ’’—as he was fond of 
phrasing it—with the Church, in due openness and 
tracticableness of mind; and I the converse duty, not to 
give up, in impatience of the strain of mental suspense, and 
take a “‘ leap in the dark ”—dignifying credulousness with 
the positive term “‘faith,”’ in the authentic, personal Christian 
sense. ‘To both of us alike, as to Paul and the New Testa- 
ment writers in general, “‘ the obedience of faith ” involved 
personal conviction of the mind and particularly of the 
moral consciousness. But this is just the Protestant doctrine 
of “‘ private ” or individual ‘‘judgment,”’ as the ultimate 
ground of fides divina (due to the authority of the Light 
perceived as such), rather than fides humana (due to the 
weight of human authority in the teaching medium—a 
matter of very relative probability). Both he and I, there- 
fore, affirmed and used both the factors normally present in 
faith really of the Christian type; and it was surely only 
right and fair to recognise this openly. He frankly assented, 
and reaffirmed our common ground, while laying his own 
stress on the agreed condition safeguarding the principle of 
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“private judgment ” from the abuses to which all would 
admit that it is liable. 

From that position he never receded ; and for it he was 
prepared on occasion to contend earnestly, even to the 
surprise and perplexity of many both within Anglicanism and 
outside it, who had not thought the point out with equal 
clearness. Almost the last picture of him in my mind, as I 
look back, is of his protesting against the phrasing of a certain 
resolution, at the Lausanne “‘ Faith and Order Conference ”’ 
in 1927, with which he was in the main in sympathy. He 
did so because it ignored, in one special but widespread 
application, the Logos-light “‘ which lighteth every man,” 
as really present to believers in non-Christian religions, 
gravely mingled though they may be with errors of concep- 
tion and practice. It is, too, a striking fact that the very 
last of Gore’s larger constructive efforts, his Gifford Lectures 
on man’s quest for the Summum Bonum—that whereby most 
of all he has “‘ felt after God, if haply he may find Him ”— 
mainly turns on this same principle that the normal unfolding 
of Reason in man’s conscience implies a supernatural or 
specially Divine element at work. It is loyal receptivity to 
this by personal will that is ‘* the way of Life,” the essence of 
“ faith,” as the hand which appropriates. Salvation or soul- 
health was offered by grace of God, active both outside and 
within the individual, on all levels and in all kinds of historical 
religion. In Christianity, he held, all that is best and most 
vitally needful for a truly ‘‘ holy ” or ‘*‘ God-like ’’ humanity 
—renovated by redemption from sinful or egoistic misuse of 
its own nature—was once for all ‘“‘ summed up,” as Paul 
put it, in the personality of Christ. In man’s conscience 
God as Spirit interprets “the things of Christ.’’ Those 
“things ’’—the moral and religious truths which in Jesus 
came to full, and in a sense final expression (so far as 
possible under historically conditioned and, therefore, relative 
conceptual forms),—it is the function of the Church, or dis- 
tinctive Society of Christ for the continuation of His influence 
among men, to testify to the individual. Thus it becomes 
what Gore and others have suggestively called an ‘‘ extension 
of the Incarnation,” as His Body (= organic medium of 
personal spirit), which “‘ mystically ”’ or analogically “‘ fulfils ”’ 
or completes the historic self-realisation of Christ as Head 
(Eph. i. fin.). 

Now, in all this there is nothing distinctively ‘‘ Catholic,” 
hor, on the other hand, ‘‘ Protestant.’ It belongs to a level 
of thought deep down below their differences, which belong 
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rather to the conceptual and historically relative level— 
when they are not merely temperamental. It is simply 
Biblical religious experience, both individual and corporate, 
in its maturest stage of New Testament interpretation. It 
has emerged, in Church history, in all circles not dominated 
by the traditional and official, however remote otherwise from 
each other. It was most pronounced after the Reformation 
among certain minority sects, to begin with ; but its classic 
expression is in the doctrine of the testimonium Spiritus 
sancti internum to the Gospel in the Bible, of Calvin and 
other typical Reformers. And of this and its principles 
Gore was always really a prophet. 

Before passing on to speak more directly of what I cannot 
but regard as the limitations placed on Gore’s actual use of 
his free and genuinely individual spirit by the training of his 
youth and early manhood, and by the hold which a strongly 
corporate type of piety tends to add, beyond what is its 
rightful due, I must refer to that side of his character and 


activity which most marked him out in the minds of men at | 


large. I mean, his passion for social righteousness, inspired 
and kept burning by that “ enthusiasm of humanity,” of 
which Ecce Homo rightly recognised Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the supreme embodiment and inspirer in others. Here my 
most vivid memory is of a walk on the breezy uplands of 
Cuddesdon, his episcopal home, about October 1914. Pre- 
occupied as he was with the tragedy of the War, particularly 
the challenge to the moral order presupposed by the Kingdom 
of God, which the invasion of Belgium involved, he was as 
sensitive as ever to the normal interests of that Kingdom— 
always his prime concern whether in Church or State. I had 
come over to talk with him about the Christian idea of all 
human possessions as held in stewardship for God and His 
uses among His human children. That talk was the germ 
whence grew the volume of Essays entitled Property, its 
Duties and Rights, to which he contributed, not only his 
influence in securing certain essayists, but also a characteris- 
tically lucid apergu in the form of an Introduction. If, too, 
not very prominent to the public eye in the promotion of the 
significant and influential movement for the application of 
Christian principles to social relations in every sphere known 
as “* Copec ”—which had also large influence on the kindred 
Stockholm Conference in 1925 and its far-reaching issues— 
Gore was really, more than any other man, its spiritual 
father, and exerted personal influence behind the scenes upon 
the effective preparation made for it. 
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From this aspect of his concern for the Kingdom of God 
among men, one’s mind passes naturally to his views on the 
Church as such, and on reunion as the condition of her 
fulfilling at all adequately the function of uniting and 
transforming humanity, so as to become indeed God’s King- 
dom. For his policy, as regards Home Reunion in particular, 
was all along that, if Christians of various communions 
“can learn to act as one body on the moral and social field, 
they will thereby become better fitted to es geo as brethren 
in Christ the doctrinal and sacramental questions which 
divide them conscientiously.”” To this most of us would 
heartily agree. Difference, hawevel arises as to the point at 
which a measure of intercommunion may be lawful, and 
even expedient, with a view to expressing common member- 
ship in the one Church universal and so promoting more 
rapid and real mutual understanding, with a view to more 
complete and organic reunion on a basis inclusive, as far as 
possible, of the positive Christian principles and ideals for 
which the various portions of the Church, now in formal 
mutual schism, severally stand. And here Gore drew the 
line early and rigidly, as compared even with some who 
shared his own Church ideals, insisting that Catholic Creeds 
and Order must be formally accepted before any act of 
intercommunion at the Lord’s Table was allowable. In this 
he was wholly consistent with his principle of mutual rever- 
ence for conscience, the ‘‘ Catholic” type of churchly and 
sacramental conscience being what it is. This principle, in 
its negative aspect, he championed with great firmness at the 
Faith and Order Conferences, both in Geneva in 1920 and in 
Lausanne in 1927. Greatly as I regretted what I believe to 
be his misreading alike of the New Testament and the 
lessons of the first two centuries of Church history on the 
points at issue, I yet perfectly saw and respected his con- 
sistency of conscience. 

To Gore Christ’s Church on earth was essentially condi- 
tioned by and dependent on the Episcopate as conceived by 
the later Church Fathers, namely, as itself conditioned by 
“orders” handed on from Christ Himself by Apostolical 
Succession. The best Anglican historians of all schools, 
save the distinctively Catholic, have never accepted this part 
of the Catholic tradition, set aside at the Reformation as 
unscriptural and to that extent un-Evangelic; and it 
remains a markedly minority view among historical scholars 
outside the Roman Church—by whose historical judgments 
generally Gore himself set but little store. Here, then, lay 
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the first of the two grave limitations to the Biblical and fully 
historical character of Gore’s Christianity. The other was 
his similarly stiff adherence to the traditional Creeds of the 
Church—those used indeed as valuable witnesses, within 
certain limits, by many branches of Protestants as well as 
Catholics—not only in the spirit but also in the letter. But 
for his rigidity on these two points, it is hard to say how far 
his influence might not have told for Church reunion in these 
last years. Here again, however, it was his deep conscienti- 
ousness touching fundamental truths guaranteed for him b 

the authority of Christ Himself, at least mediately throu t 
the Apostolic writings and the Catholic Church as a whole, 
which held him back from concessions which his generous 
heart, with its large recognition of Christian intention and 
spirit outside the visible Church as he saw it, would fain 
have made in the cause of real unity. As it was, he felt that 
unity save on a basis of traditional dogma would be unreal, 
because leaving the door open for ambiguity and unrecog- 
nised difference in conception on vital points. 

Thus we come back once more to the theoretic cruz of the 
whole matter as between thorough-going Biblical, and 
therefore Protestant, Christians and Catholics, even of 
Gore’s largely Biblical spirit. The latter identify in practice, 
if not in theory, the “‘ letter,” alike of Church Order and of 
the Church’s formulated Creeds, with their “ spirit ”; 
traditional conceptual forms with the vital intuitions of faith 
which prompted their past expression in those forms. This 
is legalism in a new guise, of which Roman Catholicism is a 
more or less natural and logical outcome. Living “ ideas,” 
the proper objects of the intuitive aspect of Reason, that 
common to the Logos in God and man, are the essential 
contents of religious faith in the Hebraic sense, ‘‘ the faith of 
the Gospel,”’ as revealed in personality and personal relations 
with God in and through Jesus Christ. These are eternal, as 
germs with abiding potency of development by the aid of 
‘conceptions,’ which contain, in varying degrees, a contingent 
or particular element due to relative and changing empirical 
environments. There are, then, such things as absolute 
‘* ideas,”’ but no such things as absolute conceptual forms for 
human or spiritual facts (as distinct from those of geometry). 
Hence those used in the dogmatic forms of Creed and Church 
Order are only approximate or symbolic “‘ letter ’’ for the 
relative expression of certain ideas, but no more. The very 
greatness of an idea, such as “‘ God ” or “* man,” is shown in 
its sloughing-off one form of conception after another, as its 
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vitality demands more adequate expression of its inner truth. 
This is what the second great Anglican scholar and thinker 
already referred to, Dr Sanday, came to see so clearly at the 
end of the long and patiently inductive process by which he 
was all along testing the historical facts touching Christ and 
the Church, and interpreting their abiding meaning for faith. 
It is significant that the mature and comprehensive state- 
ment of his findings is set forth under the title ‘‘ Form and 
Content in the Christian Tradition’’; and in it what is 
virtually Gore’s position as to dogma and Church tradition is 
stated by Dr N. P. Williams, and at all points shown not to 
satisfy the real facts in the light of the best historical and 
philosophical thinking of to-day. 

Both Gore and Sanday were devoted sons of the Anglican 
communion ; both had its deep consciousness of the historical 
continuity of the Church’s life and tradition, and also its 
strong sense of corporate responsibility, which restrained in 
both any hasty individualism of thought and expression ; 
both also had, deepest of all, a feeling for and loyalty to the 
characteristic Biblical “‘ note ’” in Christianity. In my judg- 
ment, indeed, Sanday was always substantially right where 
they differed, up to the very end—though towards the end he 
forfeited the trust of a large proportion of his former admirers 
by views more “ progressive ” or modern than his record as a 
“ moderate ’’ or cautious critic (as he always remained) had 
prepared them for. But that does not mean that Gore 
was intrinsically of less ability or spiritual insight. For he 
started with a traditional position further from the essential 
genius of Biblical revelation. His greatness, then, is to be 
measured by the freedom of thought and conscience with 
which he modified his tradition, away from its limiting 
dogmatism and illiberal attitude to non-episcopal types of 
Christian faith and order. Thus he was in spirit more liberal 
than even his final positions indicated; for he held them 
with a rare magnanimity of judgment touching the faith of 
those whose consciences could not conform to what best 
satisfied his own. If Pusey was the type and sheet-anchor 
of the old Tractarian Anglo-Catholicism, Charles Gore was 
the leader and type of the new Anglo-Catholicism of the 
second half of the century which divides Keble’s Assize 
Sermon from the centenary celebrations due next year. 


J. VERNON BARTLET. 


MansFIELD COLLEGE, OxrorD. 











ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE 
INCARNATION. 


Rev. Dr F. L. CROSS. 


To judge by present indications, the forthcoming centenary 
of the beginning of the Oxford Movement—for Newman’s 
date, July 14, 1833, seems to be generally accepted—is to 
be kept with considerable pomp and circumstance. Pre- 
parations are being made not only by those organisations in 
the Church of England which might be described as definitely 
Anglo-Catholic. There is to be some important official 
cognisance of the Centenary taken by the Church of England 
as a whole. The energy and enthusiasm which are being 
directed towards these celebrations surely implies that the 
Movement is conceived as far more than a merely historical 
incident in the religious development of the nineteenth 
century. The proposed commemoration imperatively sug- 
gests that its organisers regard the Movement as having 
given expression to some vital principle which deserves 
attention, if not fresh emphasis. 

And yet, not without reason, it may be inquired what 
principle it is in the Oxford Movement upon which those of 
us who look forward to the Centenary wish to insist. For it 
is clear that much of what the leaders of 18383 were advocating 
is not thought worthy, or even capable, of advocacy to-day. 
We are no longer faced with a threatened diminution in the 
number of the Irish bishoprics. We (at least many of us) no 
longer wish to see theological liberalism attacked. We no 
longer feel that same attitude of hostility to Roman Catholi- 
cism and Nonconformity which was felt by many of the 
Tractarian leaders. We no longer direct our devotional 
habits along Tractarian lines. The close connection which 
existed at one time between Tractarianism and the Tory 
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arty has completely vanished. What, then, it may well be 
asked, is it that we wish to commemorate ? 


I. 


The hundred years which intervene between us and the 
Tractarian leaders are divided into two nearly equal periods 
by the date which saw the publication of Luz Mundi. Some 
of the contributors to that historic collection of essays are 
happily still with us. Its editor and most famous contributor 
has only just passed away. We hear little now of the 
controversy which the publication of the volume in 1889 
evoked. But it must be remembered that many of these 
essays were a deep rock of offence to the older generation of 
Tractarians. Especially did the Editor’s views on the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture give offence. The strictures 
which Liddon passed on Gore, and the regret which he felt 
in having been responsible for his election to the Principal- 
ship of Pusey House, have been so frequently quoted in the 
Press recently, that it is unnecessary to recall the details of 
the incident here. It is clear that those who belonged to the 
older Tractarian tradition believed that their fundamental 
religious position had been sacrificed. They would have 
been highly surprised could they have foreseen that, before 
many years had elapsed, the majority of those who claimed 
to be the successors of the Tractarian tradition would reason 
along the lines of Lua Mundi. 

That the Anglo-Catholic Movement has accepted this 
apparent volte-face is a sufficient indication that there must 
have been some organic link between Tractarianism and the 
Lux Mundi school which was largely overlooked in the heat 
of the controversy of the early ’nineties. Wherein, we may 
inquire, is that organic link to be found ? What was it that 
really bound Henry Liddon to Charles Gore ? 

_ The answer is not, I think, far to seek. It is contained 
in the subtitle of the offending volume. The essence of 
Catholicism is the doctrine of the Incarnation. Liddon, the 
first in the Tractarian tradition to deliver the Bampton 
Lectures, chose as his title ‘ The Divinity of Our Lord,’ and in 
these lectures put the whole weight of his learning and 
oratorical powers into the exposition of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Charles Gore, the Bampton Lecturer for 1891, 
likewise preached on the same doctrine. Looked at in its 
wider aspect, the Tractarian Movement was really a part of 
the Romantic Revival, and the whole Romantic attitude to 
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nature was incarnational and sacramental. Keble’s Christian 
Year is the most immediate point of connection between 
Romanticism and Tractarianism ; but the great insistence 
of all the early Oxford leaders on Sacramentalism, and not 
least the attitude towards nature which Newman’s Sermons 


presupposed, are all essentially rooted in the doctrine of the | 


Incarnation. This Incarnationalism of the Tractarians was 
taken over by the Lua Mundi School, and since then has 


continued to be the guiding principle of the Catholic Move. | 


ment. The social theories which were expounded and carried 
into practice by Gore and Scott Holland were similarly the 
outcome of their Incarnational philosophy. 

In contending that the principle of the Incarnation, with 
its corollary, the doctrine of Sacramentalism, lies at the root 
of the Catholicism, I certainly do not wish to imply that 
Incarnational Christianity has played but a small part in 


other aspects of English religion. On the contrary, I believe | 


that any such implication, if drawn, would be profoundly 
untrue. Not least has the Incarnational theology penetrated 
the thought of those who are now usually termed Modernists. 
The earnestness with which most of them seek for a synthesis 
between the Christian religion and what is best in con- 
temporary culture, is a sufficient indication of the extent to 
which they grasp the implications of the Incarnational 
principle. In so far as they grasp it, the line of demarcation 
between them and Catholicism vanishes. The reasons why 
they are occasionally found among the opponents of Catholi- 
cism is because they have other axes to grind. Their frequent 
tendency to insist upon the dangers of Sacramentalism seems 
(to the present writer, at least) to be in flat contradiction 
with the philosophy of Immanence on which, in other con- 
nections, they lay such stress. 

Nevertheless, in no other side of English religion has the 
Incarnation been made in the same way a matter of principle 
as it has in the Catholic Movement. The criticisms con- 
stantly directed against the movement, and the hostility with 
which it has many times been faced, are usually rooted in 
the belief that it is too incarnational. Critics of a generation 
or two ago frequently charged it with idolatry. More 
usually now, its teachings are said to be “‘ dangerous.” Yet, 
in either case, what have these charges meant but that it has 
overstressed the extent to which God may be found in things 
human? Whether or no any of such charges have been 
justified, I shall not trouble to inquire. The point that I 
wish to insist upon is that Catholicism is par eacellence that 
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ristian | type of Christianity which is most deeply rooted in the 
stween principle of the Incarnation. 

stence 

id not II. 

TmMons * ; ‘ 

of the | The essence of the religion of the Incarnation is the 
1s was | doctrine that God can be discovered in and through nature. 


on has All in this world that is true and good and beautiful is a 
Move. | revelation of the Divine Being. Nature, that is, is through 
arried | and through sacramental. Theologians may contend about 
ly the | the number of the sacraments. Are there only two, as some 
of the Anglican formularies seem to imply ? Are there seven, 
, with | as the Council of Trent affirms? Or are there many more 
e root | sacramenta, as many of the medieval theologians, e.g. Hugh 
> that | of St Victor, maintained ? 
art in | The answer which is given to these questions is of minor 
elieve | importance compared with the belief that nature is sacra- 
undly | mental from beginning to end. 


trated “To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
ae Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
€S1S 
- con- This is true sacramentalism. That through the elements 


ent to of Bread and Wine the life of God is communicated to the 
tional | believer, this again is true sacramentalism. That through 
ation the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth, the one instance of 
; why perfect and complete Incarnation, we can discover the full 
tholi- meaning of religion, and in Him obtain the means of achieving 
quent it, this is absolute sacramentalism. Such are the implications 
seems | of the principle of the Incarnation for religion. 

ction Yet, it may be objected, does not such a doctrine land us 
con: in pure pantheism ? If God is really present everywhere in 
nature, are we not back again at the standpoint of Spinoza, 
s the deus sive natura? At this point we have to face the most 


ciple serious challenge which can be urged against the principle of 
con- the Incarnation. With the attempt to draw out the answer 
with that I should give to this challenge, and to show the implica- 
ed in tions which that answer involves, the rest of this article will 
ation be concerned. 

More 

Yet, Il. 

t has Briefly, the reply which I give to the challenge just 
1ings mentioned—and it is a reply which has been deeply incor- 


been porated into the Christian tradition—is to be found in a 
at I doctrine with which some modern thinkers have made us 
that familiar under the name of “‘ degrees of truth and reality.” 
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It amounts to this, that, though God reveals Himself through 
nature, yet God is Himself more than nature. Though there 
is some essential likeness between God and nature, yet God 
transcends nature. This doctrine found expression in the 
well-known Scholastic teaching about analogy, which was 
used to explain how it was possible to predicate, for example, 
good both of human deeds and those of God Himself. It was 
contended that goodness when attributed to God was some- 
thing more than goodness when attributed to man; it was 


similar to it, but yet on a higher plane ; it was, so to speak, | 


a “‘ better goodness.” 
If it was the Scholastics who were supremely interested 
in this teaching, the doctrine has its roots much further back 


in Christian theology. From the moment that the Christian [ 


faith and Platonism first came into contact, it has had its 


exponents. St Augustine’s repudiation of the Manichean | 
belief that evil was a substance, and his substitution of the | 
Neo-Platonist doctrine that the malum was (in language later © 
than St Augustine’s) an ens deficiens, brought the Platonic 


doctrine of degrees to the very root of Christian metaphysics. 
St Augustine’s whole theodicy rested on the fact that all 


that existed was bonum ; and, therefore, participated in the / 


being of the summum bonum. The only non-existents were 
the mala. Consequently, since evil has no positive existence, 
it was impossible that God should be its cause, for, clearly, 
no negative can owe its origin to an ens realissimum. 

This same doctrine of degrees, again, lay at the root of 
many of the speculations of the mystics. The idea of a series 


of stages by which the soul ascends to God is a commonplace | 


in the language of the mystical writers. The way up to God 
is a way ever further and further into the heart of Reality. 
As the lower stages are left behind, the lesser goods are 
sacrificed for the sake of the one supreme good. 


IV. 


Christian Platonism, if one may apply this name to the 
doctrine I have been referring to, lies, I believe, at the heart 
of all genuine incarnational philosophy. And yet, though it 
underlies the metaphysics of nearly all the great Christian 
theologians and the speculations of the mystics, it has in 
practice not fared well in many departments of Christian 
theology. Indeed, there are large spheres of traditional 
Cae doctrine which have been strongly at variance 
with it. 
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Thus, if we may examine the language of the Chalcedonian 
“Definition” of the person of Christ, we find little about 
any gradual way up from man to God. On the contrary, 
what is human is set sharply in opposition to what is divine ; 
and especially sharp does the Poets appear when the 
definition is interpreted in the light of some passages in St 
Leo’s Tome (which was appended to the “ Definition ”’). 
The dualism between God and man determines the inter- 
pretation of the earthly life of Christ. 


‘“‘ He who as man is tempted by the Devil’s craft is 
the same that is ministered unto by angels as God. To 
feel hunger, thirst, and weariness, and to sleep, is 
evidently human; but to satisfy thousands of men 
with five loaves, and to bestow living water on the 
Samaritan woman, the drinking of which would cause 
her who drank it to thirst no more; to walk on the 
surface of the sea with feet which did not sink, and to 
allay the ‘ rising billows’ by rebuking the tempest, is 
without doubt divine. . . . So it does not belong to 
the same nature to say, ‘ I and the Father are One,’ and 
‘The Father is greater than I’.”’ 


It is clear that we have here an attitude which is sharply 
at variance with any doctrine of degrees. 
V. 


If we ask how it is we are faced with so radical a change 
of attitude when we pass from Patristic Metaphysics to 


 Patristic Christology, there can, I think, be little doubt as 


to the answer. The Patristic Metaphysics was taken from 
the Alexandrine schools unchallenged. Patristic Christology, 
on the other hand, was forged as the result of a whole series 
of violent controversies. And for controversial purposes, a 
doctrine of degrees is of little use. The controversialist must 
have hard and sharp lines of division. He must have simple 
formule, which he can set up for rejection or acceptance. 
There must be no doubt as to his meaning. He needs exact, 
“univocal,” not “ analogical,” expressions. Any doctrine 
of degrees will be taken by his opponents as a sign of luke- 
warmness, of hesitancy, of a measure of uncertainty as to 
his position. 

If this be so, then one of the reasons which have militated 
against the reception of the doctrine of degrees in Christian 
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history has been that it has stood fundamentally at variang 
with the temper and needs of the theological controversialist 
Yet how large has been the part played by controversy iy 
determining the content of Christian theology! It was, 
violent controversy in the earliest generation of the Church 
which led St Paul to develop Paulinism. St Augustine, fa 
and away the greatest influence since the New Testament 
Christian thought, worked out his central doctrines in thre 
fierce theological conflicts—with the Manicheans, with the 
Donatists, and with the Pelagians. The whole method of 
the Scholastic thinkers was controversial. How rarely in 
the seventeenth century does one come across a treatise the 
content of which is not determined by controversial ends! 
That the doctrine of degrees should have come off badly in 
the history of Christian thought is, therefore, not surprising, 
The one place where it has survived practically unchallenged 
is in metaphysics, and the reason for this would seem to be 


that ultimate metaphysical doctrines are unproveable ; and | 


perhaps, therefore, outside the range of controversy. 


VI. 


I propose now to examine one or two theological doctrines 


in order to measure the extent of the applicability of the | 


doctrine of degrees, and to try to discover the function it 
might play in theological reconstruction. And, to begin 
with, I will take the doctrine of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. 

For many centuries the doctrine had been traditional in 
the Church that the whole of Scripture from cover to cover 
is literally inspired. As Leo XIII. expressed it in the 
Encyclical Providentissimus Deus (1898), the Holy Scriptures 
are written Spiritu Sancto dictante ; and, in consequence of 
this Divine dictation, all error is excluded since it is clear that 
Deum Summam Veritatem, nullius omnino erroris auctorem 
esse. Hxactly similar views were held among Protestants— 
if anything with even more conviction—because with them 
the authority of Scripture has been uncontrolled by the 
authority of the Church. It was generally held by Christians 
until recently that over against Scripture there stood the 
enormous masses of secular literature, all of which was 
denied completely inspiration. What, it was asked, was 
Aristotle but “the rubbish of an Adam’? Accordingly, 


all literature could be placed immediately into one of 
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two classes—inspired or uninspired; there was no middle 
oup. 
the impossibility of the traditional doctrine of Inspiration 
is now generally recognised by educated Christians. At any 
rate, it is seen that there are many things between the covers 
of the Bible which are not beyond criticism. Historical 
research, critical methods, archeological evidence, scientific 
discovery—all these have contributed to overthrow the view 
of Biblical inspiration which was practically universal at the 
beginning of the last century. To-day we are nearly all ready 
to admit that there is much in the Scriptures which is neither 
historically true nor morally elevating nor spiritually illu- 
minating. But have we—I speak at any rate for most 
Anglican writers—recognised that the traditional division of 
literature into these two categories must be abandoned for 
ever? Are we prepared to say whole-heartedly that the 
Book of Esther is less inspired than St Augustine’s Con- 


| fessions or the Imitation of Christ ? Until we are prepared to 


do this, I think that we cannot be said to have worked out 
our position. 

Here a doctrine of degrees of inspiration would solve our 
difficulties. There is no absolute gulf between the inspired 


| and the uninspired. Roman Catholic theologians hold that 


the Pope speaks on certain occasions ew cathedra, and on 
others in his capacity as man. But, with most of us, at any 
rate, it is impossible absolutely to demarcate in this way our 
inspired from our uninspired utterances. They shade off 
gradually from the one into the other. Is not this the same 


| too with literature ? Can all that is “‘ sacred ” be put into 


2? 


one category and all that is “‘ profane” into another quite 
different category ? The grounds which justified such a dual 
division have now been shown to be fallacious. Had we not 
far better abandon it ? 


VII. 


Another group of problems which has equally suffered 
from the drawing of too hard and fast lines is that connected 
with the doctrine of Orders. 

What makes an Ordination valid? Here, again, the 
Roman Catholic theory is perfectly definite. The only person 
who is capable of conferring Orders is the Bishop, and this 
he does by the laying on of hands and certain other rites, 


1 The sort of mid-way position which some theologians ascribed to 
= Apocrypha does not really affect the principles of the discussion in 
e text. 
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accompanied by certain necessary prayers. The Bisho 
himself must have been consecrated by a similar rite } 
another Bishop, who in turn was consecrated by a thir 
Bishop, and so on, thus connecting the present episcopate by 
a series of links back (it is asserted) to the Apostles. If anyone 
does not possess the necessary qualifications for Ordainin 
or if he does not use the necessary forms and words, then the 
Ordination is invalid. If he possesses these qualifications and 
uses the necessary form and words, then the Ordination jg 
necessarily valid. The validly ordained person receives 4 
“* character,” with which he is endowed to all eternity. 
The exponents of this theory do not shrink from accepting 
its implications. As an illustration, I may instance a case to 
which the defenders of this view of Ordination sometimes 
refer. The Minister of a famous London Congregational 
Church (until his recent resignation) has been conducting the 
services in his church along the general lines of those of the 
Church of Rome. To outward appearances, the atmosphere 
of his services and the type of piety achieved by his flock 
were similar to those which obtain in the Roman Catholic 


Church. Benediction, Confessions, Eucharistic Vestments— / 


all of these were part of his normal services. Not un- 
naturally, the exponents of the rigid theory of Order to 
which I have referred, inquired as to the “‘ validity ”’ of these 
sacraments. Did the repetition of the words of Consecration 
by the minister in question really consecrate the Eucharistic 
Species ? Did his penitents really receive the benefits of 
sacramental Absolution ? And so on. 

The exponents of this rigid theory replied that the answer 
hinged on one consideration. This was the fact of an alleged 
Ordination of the minister in question by a “ bishop ”’ not 
attached to any of the historic religious bodies in England, 
but who had been consecrated by a bishop of a schismatical 
Eastern Church. If this bishop had been validly consecrated, 


and if he had duly ordained the Congregational minister in | 
question, in that case it was held that the sacraments | 


administered by him were valid and true sacraments, that 
the Eucharistic species were truly consecrated ; if not, then 
they were not really sacraments at all. Such an instance 
seems to be the reductio ad absurdum of the traditional theory. 
It is difficult seriously to believe that God’s action is limited 
by such academic considerations. 

Nevertheless, the hindrances of this doctrine to the 
reunion of Christendom are too well known to need empha- 
sising. I would plead earnestly for its abandonment as 
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incompatible with the facts of experience. In the New 
‘ite by | Testament, it certainly cannot claim any final support. The 
| third § organisation of the primitive Christian Church seems to have 
ate by f differed considerably from place to place, and these differ- 
inyone | ences continued for a long time. The growth of the theory 
aining | which I am criticising was spread over a large period of 
en the | Christian history. It was in the Anti-Donatist writings of St 
ns and | Augustine that the theology which lay at the root of it was 
tion is} worked out, when controversy again needed a clear-cut and 
ives a} final solution. The frontiers between the baptised and the 
' unbaptised, the ordained and the non-ordained, demanded 
epting | sharp definition. 
ase to Such a doctrine is, at any rate, far from essential to the 
*times f principle of the Incarnation and, so the present writer would 
tional § contend, to Catholicism. Jesus Christ, as the perfect Man, 
ng the | was also the perfect priest. And, in so far as we all share in 
of the | greater or less degrees in His perfect humanity, it may be 
phere | supposed that we all share also in His perfect priesthood. To 
flock | some the gifts necessary for the exercise of priestly functions 
tholic | are more fully granted than to others, and such it is who have 
nts— | usually responded to the call to the Christian ministry, where 
t un- | the functions of priesthood are pre-eminently exercised. But 
er to} the line of separation between the “‘ priesthood ”’ and the 
these § “laity” is only a matter of degree. In like manner, all men 
ation § are called to proclaim the Gospel, but the gifts necessary for 
ristic § the preaching and teaching office are more fully given to 
its of § some than to others. And it is, again, these to whom such 
gifts are given who normally hear and answer the call to the 
iswer | Christian ministry. 


Bishop 





ceed VIII. 
no 
land, My third and last instance of the application of the 


tical | doctrine of degrees shall be from the Creeds and doctrinal 
ated, | formule. 
erin} It is said that the Thirty*Nine Articles form an obstacle 
ents | to many men who are considering the possibility of Ordina- 
that | tion in the Church of England, and proposals are occasionally 
then § vented for their abandonment. Probably, the seriousness of 
ance [| this obstacle is over-estimated by many of those who assert 
ory. | that it exists. I suspect there are not a few theological 
ited | students preparing for the Anglican ministry who are 
unaware that any assent to such a document will be required 
the | of them when they take Orders; and most likely quite a large 
pha- | number obtain no knowledge of the contents of the Articles 
t as | until quite a late stage in their period of training for Ordina- 
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tion. But, be that as it may about the Thirty Nine Article, 
there are other formule which are a real stumbling-block 
Few people now wish to take the Athanasian Creed au piej 
de la lettre. And not a few find that single phrases in the 
other Creeds are a source of difficulty. 

What is the Anglican ordinand required to subscribe ty 
in these matters? With the Thirty Nine Articles it has 
become tacitly assumed that a considerable freedom of inter. 
pretation is allowed. This freedom represents a great chan 
of attitude since the seventeenth century, when the Articles 
were a normative formula in the Arminian-Calvinist contro. 
versy. However, to-day we do not expect our ordinands to 
believe that 


“* works done before the grace of Christ and the Inspira. 
tion of His Spirit are not pleasing to God .. . yea 
rather, for that they are not done as God hath willed and 


commanded them to be done, we doubt not but that / 


they have the nature of sin.” 


It is assumed that the ordinand agrees with the general tenor 
of the Articles. Nevertheless, as regards the Creeds, a similar 
latitude of interpretation is not always allowed. In these 
documents, it is held, are assertions so absolutely beyond 
criticism that no one can be admitted to the Christian 
ministry unless he accepts them. 

But why need we suppose that the Church was preserved 
so absolutely free from error in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds ? Are there not doctrines contained in these Creeds 
which are frequently a oxdvdadov to those who are required 
to assent tothem? May not their assertions too be approxi- 
mations towards Truth, towards that Truth which is too 
rich ever to find expression in any one formula? That they 
are magnificent compositions will hardly be denied. Of the 
Apostles’ Creed (which in its theological details he subjects 
to criticism), Dr Paul Elmer More, the Christian Platonist, 
has well said recently : 


“* It might be called the lyric or, rather the brief epic 
of Christianity—poetry in the sense that it clothes the 
fundamental articles of belief in symbols of exquisite 
beauty and enduring appeal, faith in the sense that 
behind the symbols, vivifying and justifying them, lie 
truths of eternal spiritual life as revealed in the divine 
economy of the Incarnation.” 1 


1 The Catholic Faith, p. 117. The whole of Chapter II. may with 
advantage be studied in this connection. 
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And again: the Nicene Creed sung to the music of the Missa 
de Angelis can leave few with any spiritual perception un- 
moved. May not the Creeds be allowed that latitude of 
interpretation which we usually accord to devotional pieces ? 


IX. 


Since the days of the Tractarians, one great change has 
come over theological thought. This is the general accept- 
ance of the concept of evolution. If Newman advocated it 
toa limited extent in his famous Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine (1845), it can hardly be said that the 
principle penetrated his being. It would be interesting to 
discover if there is evidence that a single one of the Trac- 
tarians ever read a page of Hegel. But since the Tractarians, 
the principle has been generally accepted. It penetrates the 
whole atmosphere of Lua Mundi, through and through. To 
discover God working through nature—to learn to approach 
Him through nature—this is certainly one of the principal 
aspects of the doctrine of Incarnation. And, accordingly, our 
present evolutionary attitude to nature and to life is much 
more deeply in accord with this aspect of the doctrine of 
Incarnation than was that of the Oxford leaders of 1833. 

If the Centenary of 1933 be observed as an occasion for 
the widening of our understanding, and stimulating the 
attempt to think out more fully the implications of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation for Christian theology, it will 
have been worth while. And, if the corollary with which, as 
we have suggested, it is bound up—namely, the doctrine of 
degrees—be admitted, then it seems clear that many of our 
present controversies might have a hope of solution. The 
general acceptance of a theological principle that would, by 
its very nature, mitigate existing controversies, which the 
wider world outside the churches passes by unheeding, would 


_ be an enormous gain to the cause of religion, and a potent 


aid to reunion. 


F. L. CROSS. 


Pusry House, OxrorpD. 








RELIGION AND ANTI-RELIGION 
IN RUSSIA. 


NORMAN BENTWICH, O.B.E., M.C., Late Attorney- 
General of Palestine. 


NoTuiInG has been more remarkable in the Russian Revolu- 
tion than the almost complete collapse of the Orthodox 
Church, which, to many, seemed an essential part of the life 
of the Russian people. It helps to an understanding to 
study the description of the Church written more than fifty 
years ago by one of the best informed and wisest of English 
observers of the Czarist Empire. The Russian parish priests, 
as Mackenzie Wallace describes them in his book on Russia 
(1878), commanded no affection or respect among the people; 


they were rather sellers of sacraments than spiritual guides, } 


forced to extort money from the peasant because of their 
wretched salaries ; while the monks, the Black Clergy, were 
detested by priests and peasants alike. The religion of 
Russia was “a mass of ceremonies which had a magical 
rather than a spiritual significance.” That is a contrast 
with the picture of ‘“‘ Holy Russia ”’ drawn later by enthusiasts 
like Stephen Graham. But the event has proved that the 
older picture was more faithful to fact. The Orthodox clergy 
were regarded as parasites on the poor and patient peasantry, 
much as were the friars and monks in England when the 
Reformation came to sweep them away. It is to be remem- 
bered that Russia had not felt the influence of the three great 
changes which determined the evolution of Western Europe 
in modern times, the Reformation, the Renaissance, and the 
French Revolution. The communistic revolution of the 
Bolsheviks had to carry out the work of these three decisive 
movements. 

The Orthodox Church had no deep roots in the land. It 
was an intrusion of Byzantinism into the life of a simple Slav 
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ple, and was not generally assimilated by them or 
developed among them. Hence it came about that the 
churches and the ikons of Russia showed little architectural 
or artistic development, in marked contrast with the con- 
tinual development of ecclesiastical architecture and art in 
Western countries. Moreover, the complete subordination 
of the Church to the State, which was characteristic of the 
Russia of the Romanovs, was fatal to the spiritual life of the 
Church, to its emotional appeal, and to the regard of the 
| common people. The priests appeared as the agents of a 
_ tyrannical government, and as rivals of the collectors of 
taxes, part of a social order which had become odious. 
It is not surprising, then, that one of the first outcomes 
mey- — of the political and social revolution was the militant atheism 
of the Communist party, or that that movement has made 
extraordinarily rapid headway among all sections of the 
voly- | Russian population. The established creeds have fallen, as 
odox | the pagan worships fell before the iconoclastic fervour of the 
e life — early Christian Empire. When they found that disaster to 
g to f their crops and cattle did not follow on absence from church, 
fifty } the peasants lost all restraint. As the Roman poet put it 
glish | 2,000 years ago, in expounding a materialistic philosophy : 
ests, | “Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum.” Atheism 
ussia § is fostered with an enthusiasm equal to any that a new 
ple; § spiritual revelation has known. And the Atheist “* Church ” 
ides, § 'Sarmed with all the powers of the medizval Inquisition, and 
their § all the devices of modern mass-hypnotism. 
were The atheistic teaching is promoted by intensive propa- 
n of | ganda in State schools and State institutions for the young, 
gical | on the one hand, and by the organisation of anti-religious 
trast | Museums in the principal towns, on the other. These 
lasts § Museums are placed in famous cathedrals and shrines, as 
the — though to mark dramatically the destruction of the old 
ergy order. The most elaborate of them is now to be seen in the 
try, | vast Cathedral of St Isaac in Leningrad, which, with its gold 
the | dome, dominated, and still dominates, the former capital. 
em- | Bands of workers, students, and children are led daily 
reat — through the transformed church, and receive instruction in 
ope | the doctrines of clerical villainy and comparative religion. 
the The museum is an illustration of the Bolshevik principle 
the § that history is not philosophy but propaganda teaching 
sive | by examples. On entering the church you see diagrams 
explaining the construction of the cathedral, the contrast 
It | between the wages of the architect and the workers, and the 
slav | Contrast between the palaces built by the Czars and the 
Vou. XXX. No. 8. 16 
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dwellings of the people. That section leads on to diagram 
and startling figures of the Five-Year Plan, and what ha 
been and is to be done for industry and the workman in th 
new era. This is sociology rather than anti-religion; but, 
when you pass to the great space under the dome, the specig| 
object begins to be disclosed. A huge pendulum passes ty 
and fro along a dial laid on the marble surface, reproduci 
the experiment of Foucault which proves that the earth js 
round. That theorem, it is alleged, was denied by the olf 
Church ; and the aim is to show visibly that the Church 
rejected the elements of science. At the side, there js 4 
striking model of the ceremony of the Washing of the Feet as 
it took place here at Easter, and as it still takes place at the 
Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The representation 
would appear to be purely historical ; and is not marred by 
any slogans. 

You pass to models which illustrate the anti-revolution 
past of the Church and its alliance with the agents of the 
exploitation of the people ; diagrams showing the enormous 
revenues which were collected and extorted by the Church, 
and the purposes to which they were put; others showing 
the relations between the Church and the secret police; 
others the anti-Jewish propaganda which the Church culti- 
vated ; others displaying the priests as recruiting agents for 
war ; and lastly placards announcing how the Church refused 
to give up its treasure to succour the people during the great 
famine in 1921. 

So far the display is rather an indictment of the Orthodox 
Church than of religion. A more definite attempt is made in 
another section to show that religion is vain superstition, and 
that, in the words of the poet already quoted: ‘‘ Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum.” This part of the museum 
contains models and tableaux of semi-savage sects in Russia, 
which are now repressed on the ground that their practices 
are contrary to humanity. A section of ethnology shows the 
development of the religions of primitive peoples, the pagan 
worships of Egypt and the Tartars and the Far East. In 
another alcove there is a display of Jewish ceremonials, with 
legends that point the moral of superstition. Yet even this 
section is an attempt to discredit churches and established 
religions rather than the basic ideas of religion. : 

A still more hallowed centre of religion of Holy Russia 
has been turned by the Soviet Government to its purpose, the 
Lavra or Monastery of Kiev, which was the first home of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. In the credulous past it was 
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visited annually by one hundred thousand pilgrims, who 
sought salvation and healing from the wonder-working 
mummies of the saints. In the sceptical present it is 
frequented by much greater numbers who come to see and 
learn what are represented as the follies of their forbears, and 
tohave enlightenment pumped into them. The iconoclastic 
assion of the Bolsheviks is remarkably combined with an 
Cearieal and archeological sense. Anything which is part 
of the history of the life of the Russian people is preserved, 
and so the chapels and cloisters of the monastery are admir- 
ably looked after. The over-mastering purpose of spreading 
anti-Church doctrine causes, however, a display of placards 
which announce that ‘‘ The monks are the enemies of the 
workers’; ‘‘ The monks and priests and rabbis were agents 
of Czarism’”’; ‘‘ All soldiers are atheists.’ But the old is left 
intact; and the refectories of the monks are converted to 
a museum of Ukrainian history. 

Every attempt is made to indoctrinate the young and the 
adult throughout the Soviet Union with the villainy of the 
Church and with the belief that all religion was a superstition ; 
and the exponents of religion are held up to scorn in and out 
of season. Yet it is an error to think that religious observ- 
ance is prohibited. The vast majority of the places of 
worship of every community, Christian, Jewish, Moslem, are 
closed and turned to utilitarian purposes, clubs, hostels, 
schools, and even cinemas, because those who used to attend 
them were not prepared to maintain them as places of 
worship, and the will of the majority, who voted for their 
closure, prevailed. But in every large town, some of the 
chief churches, synagogues and mosques remain open as of 
old. And the service goes on in the Orthodox Church with 
the old pomp and circumstance, and with the collections for 
the priests, which have now more justification. It was 
remarkable that on a Saturday evening we found, in the 
ancient Cathedral of Sophia at Kiev, a large devout congrega- 
tion of men and women, both in the chapel where the prayers 
are recited in the ancient Slav language, and in the chapel 
where they are given in the more intelligible Ukrainian 
language of the people. In Leningrad on a Sunday morning 
there was a large devout congregation in the Kazan Cathedral; 
and in Moscow, on a week-day morning, a small congregation, 
principally of women, gathered in the Church of the 
Redeemer. The chief synagogues of Leningrad and Moscow 
remain in use, but are attended by a small remnant of the 
congregation, nearly all of them older men whose garb and 
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manner have something pathetic. Elsewhere, smaller syn. 
gogues have been kept in use and have a less deserted 
appearance; but the attendance, again, is principally of g 
generation which is passing away. Most of the dissentin 
Christian creeds have suffered with the Orthodox Church; 
but the Roman Catholics and the German Lutherans are 
more faithful to the old worship. It is the Moslems who are 
the staunchest to their principles. They do not suffer from 
any priesthood, and their religious service is a personal and 
individual expression to which neither central mosque nor 
any sacred place is necessary. Although, therefore, the 
propaganda of atheism does not leave untouched the Tartars 
and other Moslem peoples in the Union, the destruction or 
secularisation of the mosques has been much less marked, 
Thus, at Bagchi-serai, the former Tartar capital of the 
Crimea, while the Orthodox monastery is a complete ruin, 
two of the larger mosques are still in use. 

One looks instinctively for the signs of a new religion to 
take the place of the old and discredited creeds, feeling that 
the mystical Slavs could not live without some emotional 
outlet. It may be descried most clearly in the almost 
religious faith which is inculcated in the worship of work and 
the production of material goods. The motto of the present 
order in Russia might well be, ‘‘ Laborare est Orare.” The 
production of material goods receives, as it were, a spiritual 
quality, and a machine is regarded with the reverence that 
was given before to the ikon. The mystical element in the 
Russian character is diverted to practical purposes. There 
is, too, the beginning of another cult at the tomb of Lenin in 
the Red Square of Moscow. God, it has been said, made 
man in His image, and man returns the compliment. The 
Communists, having dethroned the Church, deify the apostle 
of Communism. The mummified features of the author of 
the Revolution, shown with every aid of modern lighting, are 
gazed on each evening of the year by hundreds and thousands 
of the working people who file through the tomb in quiet 
procession. The mausoleum has become a kind of Temple of 
the Sepulchre ; and the sayings of Lenin are set up every- 
where as saving dogmas, while his pictures and statues, fixed 
inexorably in the minds of the people, take the place of 
religious images in every public building and place of 
assembly, and in many houses and shops. The Russian 
mind, it would seem, still needs the picture ; and the Govern- 
ment monopoly of advertisement is used to give the character 
of godheads to the leading figures of the Revolution (except 
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that of Trotsky, whose face and name have been blotted out). 
It is like the deification of the Roman Emperors from the 
time of Augustus Ceesar, which formed the principal public 
religion throughout the Roman Empire for some three 
hundred years. Lenin is the “little father” of the new age. 
Withal, the more important substitute for the old religion 
is the basic creed of the social revolution, that happiness 
consists in producing material goods and distributing them 
among the people. The motto which is blazoned in the 
lavra of Kiev, “ The Five-Year Plan is a blow against 
religion,” means, presumably, that the increase of Russian 
production will be a blow at adhesion to the old Church 
doctrines. It is the provision of material goods in this 
world, and not the vision of a world beyond, on which the 
mind of the worker should be set. To-day the provision of 
masses of things by machinery seems to be a noble object of 
devotion. The fact that the workers produce not for them- 
selves but for the whole community gives that element of 
discipline and self-denial which is inherent in religious ethics. 
In the ancient pagan world, the forces of Nature moved men’s 
wonder and adoration. In Russia to-day the forces of man- 
made and man-directed machinery so move it. Religion in 
the old sense, the outward expression of belief in a universal 
god, may have gone; the belief in a better order of the world, 
which man’s effort is to bring about, endures ; and that is the 
basis of religion. Communism itself is inspired by an over- 
powering conviction which is destructive of the old, but is 
already creative of a new, outlook on society ; and in this is 
like early Christianity. 
How long this new enthusiasm will live in the younger 
generation, how long the thorough materialism will satisfy 
their minds, or will form a satisfactory basis for the ethical 
teaching of the young, who shall say ? One of the leaders of 
the community at Kiev, talking to the writer of the problem, 
of ethical education, said that a few of the intellectuals 
among the Communists were concerned with that problem, 
and had not yet found a solution. Meantime, it may not 
prove a disaster for disestablished religion in Russia that 
it is made a matter of individual conscience and belief, that, 
while every other department of life is collectivised, religion 
is individualised ; and, instead of consisting in the performance 
of ceremonies through the medium of a priest, it has to be 
expressed in the personal attitude of the believer. The 
divorce of State and Church and the State oppression of the 
Church may foster an inner religious life, just as the oppres- 
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sion of the Dissenters in England and the denial to them for 
centuries of a place for public worship fostered their more 
spiritual religious life. And freedom of conscience may jin 
the end be established as it has never yet been established in 
that land of autocracy and tyranny. 

That the present materialistic determinism which js 
derived from Marx and Haeckel will not endure may be 
taken for certain. It is a product of nineteenth cent 
reaction to the doctrine of evolution; and its sway in 
Soviet Russia of the twentieth century is an example of 
what has been called the rule of the “ Dead Mind.” |, 
is not in accord with the ideas of modern science and 
philosophy. And, as Mazzini pointed out when these same 
doctrines appeared in Western Europe: “ Materialism js 
invariably and inexorably representative and _ character. 
istic of a period of transition between one religious faith 
and another, when, all sense of unity and aim being lost, 
the human mind falls back on a mere anatomy of facts.” 
When the period of transition has passed the Communistic 
State will find a surer spiritual basis of the new social order. 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 


CuEsHAM, Bucks. 
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THE STANDARD OF BEAUTY. 
THE BARON VON OPPELL. 


Many attempts have been made to define beauty in the 
abstract as a quality belonging to certain objects—things 
as are also ideas, or events—which we call beautiful and thus 
to obtain a standard for whatever it be that constitutes 
beauty. But I venture to assert that no definition has ever 
been or can ever be found which would give to anyone the 
vaguest notion of this mysterious “* quality ’’ who was not in 
each particular case able to apprehend it himself. 

For beauty is only for a percipient; and, moreover, each 
percipient must, as I have tried to show in a former article, 
create, or it may be reveal, it as the most real aspect of the 
world, for himself; it is only in ourselves that we can find 
the secret of beauty. ‘‘ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the 
lark when neither is attended.’’ Shakespeare here intuitively 
saw, as he did so often, what thought more slowly arrives at. 
He saw also that the attention he speaks of is not passive, or 
it might register a difference in sound from that made by the 
crow, but never the sweetness of the lark’s song. Both the 
song and its sweetness the hearer must find in himself in order 
toknowthem. We may not everyone of us hear all that which 
(say) Shelley heard in the voice of the “‘ skylark,” but in so 
far as it gives us any “‘ gladness,” in so far as it arouses in 
us any ideas—be they vague and unseizable or distinct and 
expressible—beyond its sound, we have in us fundamentally 
the same standard that Shelley or Shakespeare or any other 
creative genius had, and the like applies to all beauty. 

But when we listen on a spring morning to the lark’s song, 
or perceive any other beautiful thing in nature or art, all 
that we can grasp of our ideas is often only that they give 
us a certain kind of pleasure ; we may not be able in any way 
to account even to ourselves for the fact that they give us 


1 “ Reality of Beauty,” Hispert JouRNAL, January, 1980. 
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this pleasure. How, then, are we to get at the standard, which 
I maintain we can never find in the object but only in the 
percipient ? 

There are, I think, two paths open. Either we may study 
ourselves, reflect on what it is that distinguishes our moments 
of esthetic apprehension and pleasure from our other 
perceptions and pleasures ; or we may examine, so far as we 
are able to do, esthetic activity in the artist who has the power 
to express what we generally can realise only as a feeling 
of pleasure, different somehow from all our other pleasures, 
The former method would mean approaching the problem 
from within, the latter from without, at any rate in practice; 
as, if we are artists, we shall more likely be occupied in trying 
to give expression to our conception of what is beautiful 
than in theorising about it. On the other hand, it may 
reasonably be supposed that anyone who undertakes to 
reflect on esthetic activity is to some extent capable of 
experiencing it. 

Now, I think it is undeniable that we can only truly 
comprehend any tendency or faculty, any mental activity 
whatsoever, zsthetic or other, in so far as we find the roots 
of it in ourselves. Observation of others is useful, even 
necessary, in order to eliminate what may be accidental in 
ourself ; but it will never tell us anything which we do not, 
at least as potential, know in ourself. Reflection on our own 
esthetic experience—possibly to be corrected later by what 
we can gather of the artist’s inspiration from his work— 
ought, therefore, it would seem to me, to lead to more trust- 
worthy conclusions. It should, moreover, give more funda- 
mental results; since appreciation of beauty—at least to 
some extent—we may be presumed to have in common with 
the artist, but probably not his superadded power of express- 
ing it. And, in order to get at the root of a phenomenon, it 
ought surely to be studied in its general rather than in its 
exceptional manifestations. 

This was the line taken by Kant. It appears to me the 
more philosophical procedure, and it is the one which I shall 
attempt to pursue in a later article. 

The second method, that of approaching the problem 
through the study of the artist’s inspiration as manifested in 
Fine Art is, however, I think I am right in saying, almost 
universally preferred by present-day thinkers on esthetics. 
Little notice is taken of the doctrine of Kant; it is the 
theory of Croce which, as I shall show presently, amounts 
in essentials to a systematic application of the artist’s 
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articular activity to all esthetic experience, which in its 
main principles is widely accepted by experts, or, at any rate, 
secures their attention. It seems to me, therefore, that, 
before investigating the, to my mind, far deeper problem 
which occupied Kant, I ought first to try to justify such 
an attempt by considering the second method, the advantages 
claimed for it and the reasons that have led to its almost 
general adoption by eminent thinkers; and that I should 
further show in what particulars this method, which I am 
taking as represented principally by the theory of Croce, 
fails to account for the power of judging beauty on the part 
of those who, incapable themselves of artistic production, 
can merely enjoy it. 

I might describe the method in question—speaking 
a little loosely, perhaps,—as the procedure of science in 
contrast to the method of Kant, which I am claiming to 
be the more philosophical. Philosophy is concerned, on my 
view, primarily with the conditions of all our knowledge and 
thus with our own mind as giving these conditions, science 
with the facts we know, establishing their interconnection and 
otherwise increasing our knowledge of them. We live in an 
age of scientific progress and enjoy the practical advantages 
incidental to such progress, though the pleasure may be for 
some of us not always unmixed. We are inclined nowadays, 
I think, even sometimes in regard to questions belonging to 
philosophy, to concentrate rather on facts than to reflect 
on our ways of knowing facts and the validity or other 
significance of our various cognitions. Applied to zsthetic 
philosophy this means studying the beautiful as created by 
the artist and as it is before us in the facts of art, as against 
inquiring into that particular way of knowing or seeing 
things, be it in art or nature, which alone enables them to 
appear to us as beautiful. 

Whether, then, as a more suitable object for scientific 
investigation, or as alone of practical value, Fine Art forms, 
at any rate, the main subject of nearly all those who theorise 
at the present time on the problem of esthetic, and there is a 
tendency to pass over, as perhaps unfruitful, fundamental 
questions as to the nature of all esthetic appreciation, and to 
dwell rather on the most important “ parts ’’ of the artist’s 
experience. We are indebted to this procedure for many 
interesting inquiries into the inspiration of art : whether the 
artist’s creation be born as a complete experience in his mind 
which may or may not later be translated into whatever 
artistic medium (words, tones, colours, etc.) he selects, or, 
VoL. XXX. No. 8. 16* 
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whether it rather takes place progressively in and by the agt 
of expression, and might thus be influenced by the particular 
qualifications of his material. The latter view, whic 
appears to be the more widely held, naturally leads ig 
considerations on the particular fitness of the several arts to 
express various kinds of beauty, and thus to a classification 
of the arts, and so on. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of such studies, 
both in themselves and also for a general theory of esthetic, 
in so far as they give an insight into one experience, and, 
moreover, in its results the most important esthetic experi: 
ence, that, namely, of the artist. And they have the prac. 
tical advantage of increasing our understanding, and so of 
adding to our capacity of appreciating and enjoying works 
of art. And this, it cannot be denied, the more philosophical 
method will not accomplish. Anyone who has studied 
Kant’s Critique of the Faculty of Judgment will know no more 
about Fine Art at the end of his task than at the beginning, 
But, whether he accept Kant’s particular theory or not, he 
will certainly have been led to reflect on this strange way of 
** seeing ” the world which alone seems to reveal its beauty, 
and to search for something which no inquiries into side- 
issues of art, nor even the highest “artistic culture’”’ alone, 
will show him—something fundamental, which the greatest 
productive genius and the humblest lover of beauty should 
alike possess. 

But I do not mean to imply that the study of Fine Art 
does not gives us a standard of beauty. On the contrary, it 
gives us a very clear and definite and, so far as it goes, an 
undeniably true standard. ‘‘ What is beautiful in a work of 
art is,’ as Professor Alexander well observes, ‘‘ its form or 
design, and this is the significance given to the material of 
the art by the artist and recognised by the appreciative 
spectator.” 1 

I have urged that beauty is not in the object, that it is 
something we must read into the object, something that 
everyone must in a way create for himself. What is meant 
by form in art might, then, so as to apply to all esthetic 
activity, be designated that which we must all create, or 
reveal, for ourselves in an object in order to see it as beautiful. 
Or, to revert to my former illustration, the lark’s song and 
the particular pleasure it gives us, dependent on and varying 
with the ideas it arouses, constitute the individual form, 
differing, be it never so slightly, for each of us, of the lark’s 
1 Hrssert JournaL, July, 1980, p. 622. 
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yoice. Thus, we must all form, just as the artist does, any 
beauty which we “see.” But somehow—and this is an 

important point for our present inquiry—we are not all of us 

able to seize this form, to seize the ideas, as Shelley did those 

that made his gladness in the lark’s song. This is what the 

artist must be able to do ; and it is only in so far as he has suc- 

ceeded in seizing his form and expressing it in his treatment 

of the subject-matter that we can apprize his achievement. 

If, therefore, we search for a standard of beauty simply 
in works of art, or, as I have said, outside ourselves, and 
without asking what it might be that impels both the artist 
and ourselves to form, we can only find it in the Form itself— 
in the artist’s power of giving the adequate form to his idea, 
as such form is before us in his work. Atsthetic activity will 
then consist solely in forming. It will follow that the pleasure 
which beauty gives us must equally be accounted for by the 
activity of forming; that it is, as Professor Alexander 
maintains, ‘‘ a formal pleasure which comes from the satisfac- 
tion of the impulse to create form,” “‘the impulse of con- 
structiveness,’’ } both in the artist and in the mind of the 
appreciative spectator who, consciously or unconsciously, 
reconstructs the artist’s work and only by and in so doing 
enjoys it sesthetically. 

Now, I have admitted that we must all, be we artists or 
not, form any beauty we “see”; and I agree that it is 
solely by rendering this form that such beauty can be 
expressed and communicated. And yet, while thus recognis- 
ing form to be an essential and indispensable condition of 
art, I am not satisfied that form—the adequate form to an 
idea—is in itself the ultimate standard of beauty in art. 
Nor does it seem to me that esthetic pleasure emanates 
originally and simply from the satisfaction of an impulse to 
form. I think we should go further back and ask, if there 
might not be some generally human want that can be satisfied 
only by what we call beauty, and which would originate this 
impulse to form—not for the sake of forming in itself, but 
because it is, in some mode or other, the only means of getting 
hold of beauty. This beauty might vary then with the depth 
of our demand for it, and the greatness of the beauty we can 
“see” and estimate, that is to say, our standard of beauty 
might depend rather on the wideness of outlook we demand 
than on whether the form that satisfies such outlook be 
clearly outlined and expressible, as for the artist, or indefinite 
and unseizable, as it is, I think, for most of us. 

1 Ibid., pp. 622, 623. 
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But I have first to show the difficulties which the Form 
standard, as I may now for brevity call it, seems to me to 
involve. These difficulties are, it is true, less evident, if we con. 
fine our considerations to Fine Art; but they become obvious, 
as I think I can prove, when we apply this standard to gl] 
esthetic apprehension and judgment ; and a true theory of 
beauty should surely explain my own esthetic experience— 
provided it be, however slight, truly zsthetic—equally with 
that of the greatest productive genius. 

This brings me to the doctrine of Croce, who requires the 
same thing of any theory of zsthetic. There can be, he says, 
“no science of ordinary intuition as distinct from artistic 
intuition—there is but one A‘sthetic.” 1 Yet it is not on 
account of his thus putting forward what is often ignored, but 
would certainly not be disputed by any serious thinker on 
art, that I now turn to Croce. It is because, starting from 
“ordinary intuition,” he proceeds systematically to make 
Form—definite and expressible Form—the sole criterion of all 
esthetic activity, and thus brings clearly to view the full 
consequence this standard involves, that I am taking his 
system as particularly suitable to illustrate—what are rightly 
or wrongly—my objections to the Form Standard of Beauty. 

Intuitive (ssthetic) knowledge is defined by Croce “as 
knowledge obtained through the Imagination ” and “ pro- 
ductive of images ” as against all other knowledge which is 
“logical,” “‘ obtained through the intellect ’’, and ‘ produc- 
tive of concepts.” * The Imagination is, according to 
Croce’s philosophy, a purely spiritual power with no element 
of sensuousness in it, and is even contrasted with sensation 
which is considered as “ passive’’(!) and rendering only 
“formless matter”; the images which the imagination 
presents must, therefore, always be clearly outlined and 
expressible.* ‘‘ Intuition ” (i.e. seeing through the imagina- 
tion) can, on this view, even be identified with ‘* expression,” 
as it is by Croce,* provided “‘ expression” be not taken to 


1 Croce, Aisthetic as Science of Expressive and General Linguistic. 
Translation by Douglas Ainslie. Second Edition, p. 14. Also p. 120, 
“* The activity of judgment which criticises and recognises the beautiful is 
identical with what produces it.” 2 Op. cit., p. 1. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 1-9. Iam, however, not basing my statements on single 
utterances of Croce, many of which I understand he has modified in his 
later works (which I have not read), but I am only ascribing such views 
to him as appear to me bound up with the main principles of his philosophy 
to which he certainly adheres. 

* Ibidem, pp. 8 and 11. “ To intuite is to express ; and nothing else 
. . . than to express.” 
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mean (as the term might lead one to suppose) outward 
expression, but ‘“‘ when we have achieved the word within 
us, conceived definitely and vividly (italics are mine) a 
figure or statue—expression is born and is complete.” ? 
The “‘ external’ work of art is, therefore, reduced to an 
esthetically irrelevant act, which ‘“‘ may or may not follow,” 
and which is not involved in the esthetic fact, but is “a 
practical fact or fact of will.” ‘‘ The zsthetic work of art is 
always internal.” 2 

This last statement is naturally criticised by those who 
approach the zsthetic problem mainly through the study of 
fine art ; and, incidentally, Croce seems to have reassured some 
of his admirers (who for reasons which I will give presently are 
—strange as it might at first sight appear—to be found just 
among the students of fine art) by allowing, I understand, 
more importance to the “‘ embodiment ” of the “ spiritual ”’ 
work of art in his later works. But to what extent he does 
this does not here concern us. I have merely mentioned the, 
at any rate, secondary importance he attaches, and according 
to his philosophy is bound to attach, to the “ outward ” 
work of art, in order further to illustrate, what is alone of 
moment in our present inquiry, that the “internal ”’ form 
which is to be the sole criterion of all esthetic activity is taken 
to be so clearly outlined as to be in itself complete expression.® 

And to this, I understand, Croce still adheres, nor would 
the principles of the ‘‘ philosophy of the Spirit,” to which he 
certainly remains faithful, permit any serious modification of 
the view in question. It is for the latter reason that I feel 
justified, without having studied his later works, in treating 
it as part of his system. 

The theory is, moreover, carried through by Croce with 
complete consistency. For, if there be (as I fully agree) only 
one kind of wsthetic activity for everyone, and if we proceed 
to make clear form or “ expression ”’ its sole criterion, the 
distinction between the greatest productive genius and the 
humblest percipient of beauty can only be, as Croce logically 
concludes, quantitative, on the lines that the one achieves 
“big complex expressions,” the other simpler ones, down to 
whatever he is able (at will) to render, and it may be at last 
only by what one can put into a single word or ejaculation.‘ 


1 Ibidem, p. 50. 
* Ibidem, pp. 50, 51. 
3’ Op. cit., p. 86. ‘* You cannot express the form, for it is already itself 
expression.” 
* Op. cit., pp. 18, 14, 20, and in numerous other places. 
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We have thus all “a little of the poet, musician or 
painter in us,” but generally very little,1 “‘ the world which 
as a rule we intuite is a small thing—it consists of little 
expressions.” We can, however, with the help of the 
artist’s bigger intuitions, in so far as he has “ externalised ” 
them in works of art, “‘ reproduce in ourselves ”’ his wider 
intuitions. * I have only to add that the feeling of esthetic 
pleasure—“ the hedonistic accompaniment,” according to 
Croce—is, as necessitated by his “‘ philosophy of the Spirit,” 
not of any essential importance to the esthetic fact, which is 
‘“‘ altogether completed in the expressive elaboration of 
impressions.”»* Even the impressions which might be 
regarded as the content or subject-matter of expression, 
being formless matter and unknowable to the Spirit, only 
become esthetic content when they have been transformed 
by the Spirit. The ssthetic fact is, therefore, ‘‘ form and 
nothing but form,”® always equally clear and expressible, 
varying simply in extension. 

Although apparently following what I have called the 
more philosophical method and seeking his standard of 
beauty within ourselves, Croce thus comes in essentials to the 
same conclusion as those who have approached the problem 
mainly through the outward facts of art. And the reason is, 
I think, evident. He does not ask, any more than they do, 
how this strange demand for something we call beauty comes 
to arise in us at all; he is concerned merely with certain 
results of this demand which, on my view, neither necessarily, 
nor even frequently, follow, i.e. with clearly formed images 
expressible at will. He is, then, treating of exactly the same 
particular esthetic activity as the students of Fine Art, he 
is treating of the activity of the artist, considered not from 
the point of view of what the artist must have in common 
with everyone who can “ see” beauty, but on its productive 
side alone. And this is not altered in the least by his choosing, 
in order to meet the demands of his philosophy, to assume that 
the work of art is completed in the artist’s mind before he 
even thinks of outwardly expressing it. 

So it is that Croce, seeing nothing more in the generally 
human demand for beauty than its possible (internal) 


1 Ibidem, p. 11. 

2 Ibidem, p. 9. 

3 Ibidem, p. 97. 

* Ibidem, p. 50 and also 96. 
5 Ibidem, pp. 11 and 16. 

® Ibidem, p. 16. 
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artistic expression, finds and then applies systematically to 
all esthetic activity the same principle of form which those 
who approach the problem solely through the outward facts 
of art must, as I have tried to show, necessarily arrive at. 
One cannot wonder, therefore, that the students of Fine Art 
should appreciate a thinker who shows how admirably the 
results of their observations of “‘ parts” can be made to fit 
into what is, at any rate, a very clear and consistent, though 
to my mind superficial, exhaustive theory of esthetic; and 
that they should, for the greater part, be disposed to pass over 
single statements, such as the irrelevance of the “ physical ” 
work of art, as due to the eccentricities of a philosophical 
view. 

This is not the place to enter into questions of general 
philosophy ; but I cannot refrain from expressing the opinion 
that the so-called ‘‘ idealism” of which Croce is a thorough- 
going representative, and which consists in ascribing true 
reality to the human mind or spirit, as contrasted with 
“body ” or “ matter,” is a false idealism. Genuine idealism, 
on my view, would seem rather to lie in recognising that all 
we know is merely a conditioned reality, and in looking for true 
reality only beyond this entire phenomenal world to which 
we belong—human mind or spirit as well as body. Such 
idealism could hardly be more exactly rendered, and 
certainly not more beautifully, than in the words of 
Shakespeare : 

“* We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


The dream is very real to the dreamer; it is only when 
viewed against a deeper reality that it appears as a dream. 
Such true reality we may know if we should awake one day, 
but not here, and least of all should we find it in abstractions 
such as Croce’s “ Spirit.” 

I cannot, however, attempt at present to defend my views 
on true or false idealism, except in so far as to try to show 
that when idealism takes the shape of the “ philosophy of the 
spirit,” whatever else it may accomplish, it must of necessity 
fail utterly to explain beauty. For if ever man is one and the 
whole man, sensuous and spiritual, body and soul, it is when he 
sees beauty. Thus only can beauty become the deepest 
reality of this world, that part of the “dream” when 
perhaps we are nearest to being “‘ awake.” 

It is because Croce ignores this sensuous element which 
accompanies in some degree every “mental” activity, and is 
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inseparably and harmoniously bound up with all esthetic 
apprehension, it is because he deals with an abstraction, such 
as is the “ spirit,”’ instead of with the whole man, whom we 
only know as the union of body and spirit, that he can see 
in this strangest of human wants, the only one which would 
seem to have arisen in us for no purpose beyond itself, 
neither of the individual nor for the race, this demand 
for beauty, nothing more than the fact of its occasional 
“* expression.” 

Now, if we take the fact of form or expression, as it is 
“visibly ” before us in all works of art, or, as Croce’s 
system demands, equally definitely and distinctly in our own 
mind, to be the criterion and sole measure of all esthetic 
activity, the following inferences are, I think, inevitable: 
(a) Beauty is beauty, there can be no degrees of beauty, 
For, if we define beauty with Professor Alexander as form, or 
with Croce as expression, we mean, of course, the adequate 
form or expression of whatever be the esthetic subject- 
matter; and there is, as Croce rightly says, no conceiving 
““an adequate that is more than adequate—an expressive 
that is more expressive.” 1 (b) That the pleasure of beauty 
can only be explained as the satisfaction of the impulse to 
form; and, therefore, no other motive being claimed for 
this impulse, by the activity itself of forming. Now, I agree 
that the act of forming and expressing his zsthetic impres- 
sions must be a pleasure for the artist, just as, in a more 
humble way, we all feel pleasure, if now and again the 
““ happy word ” comes easily that seems to fully render our 
meaning or our “ feelings,”’ just as, for the rest, the sponta- 
neous exercise of any faculty, “mental” or “bodily,” is 
accompanied by pleasure. But the pleasure of beauty 
seems to me to be of a different nature from the pleasure, say, 
of constructing a system or solving a problem or playing a 
game which we are able to play. Its characteristic quality is 
not, I think, accounted for simply by the activity of clearly 
forming sesthetic impressions, which is no doubt also a pleasure. 
It appears to me rather to arise from the satisfaction of some 
deeper lying want, forming, be it in a seizable shape or not, 
a necessary means to attaining something which might 
satisfy this want. To Croce the feeling of pleasure is not 
even essential to the zsthetic fact ; to me it would seem to be 
indissolubly bound up with esthetic activity as its very 
essence and often as its only expression. (c) That the esthetic 
experience of all those who can merely “see” beauty, 
1 Op. cit., p. 79; also same idea, p. 98. 
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without being able to seize or render any account of its form, 
isnecessarily more feeble than that of any artist, or, according 
to Croce, potential artist, whose beauty is either expressed, 
or, at any rate, always expressible. 

It is this last consequence of the Form Standard which 
will now chiefly occupy us, as being of the greatest general 
interest. For most people believe that they can “ see,” 
and, therefore, also judge of far greater beauty than they are 
able in any way to express. 

But, if I speak of judging beauty, I cannot pass over my 
first inference, that there are no degrees of beauty, an inference 
which is not only implicitly accepted, as my other two con- 
clusions, I think, must be, but is expressly asserted by many 
thinkers on zesthetic besides Croce. It is, however, admitted 
to have something paradoxical about it; since it cannot be 
denied that we do see, and are right in seeing, various 
degrees of greatness in art. Yet when we set up such degrees 
we are, according to Professor Alexander, ‘‘ blending in one 
judgment the beauty (which has no degrees) and the degree 
of the perfection or largeness of the subject.” It is by such 
“combined ”’ judgments that degrees of greatness of art are 
certainly to be found, so that “‘ art may vary in splendour 
according to its subject.” 1 If, then (say), the spectacle of 
-Faust, drinking of the cup which is to give him back his youth 
that he may taste again of all the “ joys of life” appears to 
me of greater beauty than the most “ adequately formed ” 
picture of Mr Woodhouse, drinking his “ basin of gruel ” and 
demanding of it only that it should be “ thin and smooth, 
but not too thin,” I am clearly judging “ by subject- 


_ matter,” and should, therefore, speak of “‘ greater splendour ” 


but only of equal beauty. And yet, whether my estimation 
be approved of or not, I think it must be admitted to be 
an esthetic estimation ; in other words, it must be admitted 
that “ splendour” and “ largeness of subject ” are objects 
of esthetic appreciation, just as much as is undoubtedly 
“adequate form”; that, consequently, such “ combined 
judgments,”’ unless, of course, our ideas of splendour and 
greatness of subject are influenced by ethical or other non- 
esthetic considerations, can yet remain purely esthetic 
judgments. It would then be simply a matter or using the 
term beauty, which is generally held to be the object of any 
esthetic apprehension or judgment, in a narrower sense than 


“Science and Art,” by Professor Alexander in Journal of Philo- 
sophical Studies, October, 1980, pp. 527, 528. 
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what, I think, we most of us mean by it; and any peculig 
terminology we choose to adopt need not in itself interfer 
with the truth of our conclusions. 

The real difficulty arises when we come to ask : How dog 
this standard of adequate form, which is to be the basis of 
all esthetic judgments, enable us to judge of splendour and 
greatness ? Adequate form can tell us nothing about th 
degree of splendour and greatness of the subject to which 
it is adequate, but only that it is adequate to it, and thatiy 
just why beauty, on this standard, can have no degrees. And 
yet the apologists of this Form Standard appear to take it 
for granted that we know, or ought to know, exactly whats 
more or less splendid. One might almost surmise that they 
mean us to determine logically splendour and _ greatness, 
taking (say) the great human passions to be more splendid 
than the lesser emotions, or the conflicts of kings and rulers 
to be greater than the tragedies of ordinary individuals, 


But, apart from the fact that such judgments of splendour, | 


even though they might occasionally be esthetically true, 
would gua judgments not be esthetic at all, it will be 
allowed that, when we speak of “ greatness of subject: 
matter,’ what we really mean is the greatness of the artist's 
outlook on his subject, for this alone can give to it any 
splendour and greatness. 

How, then, can the standard of adequate form help us 
to judge of the greatness of the artist’s outlook ? Croce 
tells us. He rightly allows for the subject-matter in itself 
not possessing any splendour in denying, as we have seen, 
the very existence of any esthetic content till it has been 
“‘ transformed by the Spirit.”” But such transformation for 
him, dealing as he is not with man, but only with his “ spirit,” 
can only be into clear and expressible form. Greater or lesser 
‘splendour of subject,” or rather the varying degree of 
greatness of, what I am for the present rather vaguely 
calling, the artist’s outlook on his subject, thus becomes for 
Croce more “complex” or simpler, but always equally 
definite and expressible form. Accordingly, he answers my 
objection by showing how the Form Standard can be made to 
serve as the measure, not only of ‘* beauty,” but of splendour 
and greatness of outlook; in short, of any quality that can 
justly be claimed as esthetic. Yet his answer, I think, 
removes my objection verbally only, not in fact. For, if 
what I am calling esthetic outlook exists only in so far 
as it is definitely formed and expressible at will, how 
can those who might then have nothing to guide them 
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but their “‘ little expressions” judge of more ‘“ complex ”’ 

nes ? 

: Speaking for all those to whom beauty is yet a very real 

thing, I am not satisfied with Croce’s mathematical scale 

which would reduce our sesthetic experience to something so 

meagre as the few single words—so strangely inadequate often 

even to ourselves—which, apart from our pleasure, constitute 

for most of us the only ‘‘ expression ”’ of the beauty we never- 

theless claim to ‘‘ see.”” Our pleasure, it is true, cannot be 

measured, and, moreover, we may be deluding ourselves, if 
Croce is right, in believing this pleasure, however great we 

may imagine it to be, to form any essential part of a true 

esthetic experience. But we not only enjoy, we also judge of 
degrees of beauty, or call it splendour, that are wholly 
beyond our power of expression. How can such judgments, 
which we pronounce with a curious certainty that they are 
right, ever be eesthetically true ? We are allowed, it is true, 
to rise to more “‘ complex expressions,” to the beauty or 
splendour even of the greatest artists, by reconstructing 
their work. But we do not simply docilely “‘ see ” beauty in 
art wherever we are told “‘ on authority ”’ that it is there. It 
is only when I see it myself that I can feel an urge to con- 
sciously reconstruct it after the artist in order to see and enjoy 
it more perfectly—in other words, I claim, first of all, to judge 
what is beautiful or splendid and what is not. I claim, 
moreover, to judge of degrees of beauty, or call it splendour, 
and I do not hesitate to judge of any work of art that has 
ever been created, not, of course, as expert and critic, but 
from the fundamental point of view of its satisfying my 
demand for beauty, or doing so to a greater or lesser extent. 
Now, on what principle do we ground such judgments, if our 
independent knowledge of beauty is limited to the few poor 
little words that make up for most of us all our power of 
expressing it ? How can I, speaking personally, pretend to 
decide that Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra is more 
beautiful or splendid than, say, Vanity Fair, when far from 
possessing the admirable productive genius of a Thackeray, 
Iam utterly incapable of ‘‘ expressing ’’ even the sometimes 
second-hand, if always “thrilling,” passions and conflicts 
depicted “‘ quite adequately,” no doubt, in the day’s “ best 
seller” ? How can I believe that I can see something greater 
in the face of a wrinkled old woman by Rembrandt than 
even in a charming girl’s head by Greuze? Or in one of those 
big sweeping landscapes by Rubens or Poussin, that seem to 
make the world even physically wider than it is to the ordinary 
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eye, than, say, in a little scene, perfect within its limits, 
Meissonier, when I am unable to visualise clearly, “ intuit” 
as Croce would say, merely such a thing as the “ contour of 
Sicily ” ? 

I have purposely spoken of valuations in which it js 
evident that I am judging, as we all that are incapable of 
any artistic production are inclined to do, principally by the 
‘ splendour,” or rather greatness, of the artist’s outlook, 
because it is just these judgments that the Standard of Form 
fails toexplain. Also, incidentally, I have given an illustration 
showing that what I am calling greatness of outlook does 


not necessarily imply greatness of subject-matter. For old | 


women in actual life are certainly less splendid than you 
girls, especially if in the faintest degree they resemble thos 
of Greuze. Yet Rembrandt would seem to me to convey the 
mystery of the physical decay of life, with something yet 
unbeaten in it struggling to survive, in his portraitures of 
old age; whereas the outlook of Greuze did not, I think, 
extend to the equally great wonder in youth, but only to its 
charm. I may be mistaken in my ascriptions to either 
artist; as to this I am open, although not easily, to be 
convinced. But I will admit of no argument against the one 
outlook being, as I see it now, greater than the other. From 
where do we get the principle which gives us this curious 
certainty, not that we are necessarily applying it rightly, 
except that, if it were possible to explain to anyone what it is 
that makes a thing beautiful for us, they would have to agree 
that it was beautiful? It is certainly an esthetic principle, 
and adequate Form alone does not account for it. 

It might be argued that we can judge of works of art, 
as we do, and may well do, of many things that we have not 
the aptitude, or may be the inclination, to bring about. We 
may be excellent judges of the merits of players at a game 
which we are unable or only very indifferently able ourselves 
to play. We may know the aim and the rules of the game, 
and a little observation will show us the best method to win; 
and we may then judge of the respective merits of the 
players by comparison. 

The aim of a work of art is beauty, and, if we insist on the 
distinction, splendour besides, should it aspire to be great. 
Of beauty we are told that it is adequate form; of what 
makes splendour or greatness, even if we choose to call it 
““ more complex form,” we are told nothing at all. How can 
we judge if the form be adequate, if the idea to which it 
should be adequate is beyond our own powers of expression, 
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and, therefore, on Croce’s theory unknown to us, at any rate 
without the help of the productions of others ? How, above 
all, can we estimate the degree of splendour or “ complexity ” 
of such productions the least of which should, according to 
Croce, probably be wholly beyond our own independent 
esthetic experience ? Comparing works of art will not tell 
us which is greater, if we have no standard of greatness by 
which to view them; any more than we could judge of the 
playing of a game by comparison, if we are ignorant of its 
goal. Moreover, we do not compare works of art to know 
their greatness, unless it be as connoisseurs or art dealers, 
when we have certain standards of technique or rarity to 
ide us. We do not compare things to judge and enjoy 
them esthetically. That would be the surest way of destroy- 
ing both our pleasure and the truth of our judgments. We 
judge westhetically of the greatness of a work of art solely 
by its immediate effect on ourselves ; and if I have just been 
setting one artistic production against another it has only 
been in order to illustrate the various degrees of this effect on 
ourselves and to show that the standard of form can explain 
neither this effect nor its degrees. And yet it is by this effect 
on ourselves alone that we can judge independently and 
purely cesthetically of any work of art and of any beauty. 

We are told a great deal about the facts of art—be they 
“outward ” or “ inward ’”—by the advocates of Form, but 
we hear from them very little about the beauty of nature. 
And yet one might suppose that it should be of particular 
interest to them, since, owing perhaps to the shortness of our 
physical view, we can find no beauty in nature except such 
as we form ourselves, and it may be only by widening our 
view so as to see something of all nature in what is before 
us. Moreover, we must “ see,” 7.e. form, natural beauty 
independently without the help of any—at least any human— 
artist ; for nature is, as Bosanquet well says, “‘ that province 
of beauty in which every man is his own artist.” do not 
compare landscapes nor do I need a course of “ starred 
views ” to see beauty in nature; I am either able to “ see ” 
it, wherever I truly “‘ look ’’ for it, almost everywhere, in the 
most ordinary countryside, or I am incapable of ever really 
seeing it at all. But if you should tell Croce that you 
experience a pleasure which you believe to be esthetic in 
the simplest things in nature, say, when you see the 
shadows of summer clouds passing over the green country, 
or, when in the early year, you “ feel ” for the first time once 

1 Cf. my former article, p. 298 sqq. 
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more the indescribable presence of another spring brooding 
over the land, he will answer: Yes; here is a pencil, of 
brush, draw it, paint it, or describe your indescribable spri 
in words, express it in poetry or in prose, set it into music, 
etc., etc., and, inasmuch as you are unable to do any of these 
things, to that extent he will tell you that you are deluded 
as to the reality of your esthetic intuitions. Still, you may 
remain convinced that it is real beauty you have seen and 
that, if you could but make others “see ” what you saw, 
even the greatest productive genius would agree that it was 
beauty ; and you would be right in your conviction. 

And yet I have been maintaining that in order to “ see” 
beauty you must have formed it. It is, I think, needful 
further to admit that it is not simply the accidental fact 
of our having missed acquiring, or having little aptitude 
for acquiring, the “technique” of any art, that would 
account for our being unable to meet Croce’s demands, 
Rather it would seem to be that there is something wanting 
in our forming itself, in the forming of all those who can 
merely “see ” and appreciate beauty ; wanting by no means 
necessarily in its wideness or ‘“‘complexity,” as Croce 
would insist, but in its clearness of outline. The form is 
sufficient to give us beauty, it may be even great beauty or 
splendour, individually ; but it is not outlined in an expres- 
sible medium ; one might almost say that it is contoured in 
feeling, using the term feeling in the permissible sense of an 
immediate and purely subjective knowledge which may 
outrun conscious thought, making the form precipitated, and, 
therefore, unseizable ; and that this is why not any technique 
we may be able to acquire will help us to express what we 
cannot get hold of definitely in ourselves. 


If it be admitted that there are, it is to be hoped even | 


many, people capable of appreciating beauty, and, perhaps, 
a few even the greatest beauty, who are yet incapable even 
of the slightest artistic production, and I think no one who 
knows beauty and, above all, no real artist would deny this; 
and if it be further admitted that, even to apprehend beauty, 
we must in some way have formed it, then I can find no other 
explanation, than that the form may differ, as I have said, 
not only in wideness or “‘ complexity,” but also in clearness of 
outline according to what, for want of a better word, I may 
call the stuff in which it shapes itself in our mind. But if this 
be so, it is evident that we cannot take the one form shaped 


1 Op. cit., p. 11 sqqg. I am not quoting literally, but I think I am 
faithfully rendering Croce’s argument. 
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ina stuff that, whatever its composition may be, fixes itself 

into something clearly outlined and seizable, and which 

Croce chooses to call “the Spirit,” as the measure of all 
ssible form. 

I would, therefore, substitute for form, as the standard 
of beauty, splendour and greatness, that which we all 
form, some few seizably, most of us unseizably, and it is 
this which I call our esthetic outlook.! It is the outlook of 
man as he is, sensuous and spiritual; and if, perhaps 
because, it tends more towards the sensuous, it gives only 
unseizable form, it need not necessarily be narrower on that 
account, for its wideness is determined not by the beauty we 
can express but by the beauty we want. It is the varying wide- 
ness of this outlook alone which sets a limit to the degree of 
beauty or splendour which the artist can attain, even when 
he is able fully to express it, as it does to the greatness of 
beauty which those can know who are dumb. 


VON OPPELL. 


ScuHLoss WILSDRUFF, 
BEI DRESDEN. 


1 Various objections may be raised] against substituting a vague idea 
such as esthetic outlook for a precise concept like adequate form as a 
standard of beauty. I hope to meet some of these objections in a later 
article and to show what appears to me to make it suitable as a standard 
both for the production and the judgment of beauty. 














THE RELIGION OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD 


REV WALTER WRAGGE, M.A. 


SOMETIME in the middle of the eighties of last century a 
Petition was circulated by junior members of the University 
of Oxford requesting Matthew Arnold to allow himself to be 
nominated for a second time as Professor of Poetry. Alas! 
the day of his death—a day of desolation to his young dis- 
ciples—followed soon afterwards. When Byron died, Tenny- 
son, then aged fourteen, is said to have carved on a rock 
the words ‘‘ Byron is dead ’’—“‘ a day when the whole world 
seemed to be darkened for me.’ So, to some at least, 
seemed the day of Matthew Arnold’s death. Why did the 
day seem darkened ? What was the secret of the attrac- 
tion of the great poet and critic for the youth of that far- 
distant time? He did, of course, for Oxford what Words- 
worth did for the Lake Country. On long Sunday walks, we 
had crossed the river in a punt at Bablockhithe ; Ensham 
and Sandford and Godstow, the two Hinkseys, Bagley Wood, 
the track by Childsworth Farm, the signal elm, the line of 
festal light in Christ Church Hall, we knew them all, trans- 
figured in their setting of lovely verse. But there was more 
than that. He himself conceived of poetry as “‘ a criticism of 
life,” “‘ the application of ideas to life’; and it was as a 
teacher that Matthew Arnold held the affections and the 
loyalty of so many who were young, when his earthly life 
was suddenly closed. After five and forty years it may be 
permitted to return upon his religious teaching ; and to ask 
how his version of the Christian religion looks now in the 
light of our greater knowledge and experience. 

I will start with the famous saying that ‘“‘ Conduct is 
three-fourths of human life.”” This dogmatic statement of a 
man who disliked dogma has often been criticised. ‘‘ Con- 
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duct,”” says Professor Muirhead, ‘embraces not merely a 
section of man’s voluntary life; it is not ‘ three-fourths of 
life,’ or any other vulgar fraction of it, but the whole of life 
so far as it is human life at all.”” But the controversy is 
mainly a verbal one. Every writer on ethics has to place 
some limitations on the word. It is well known, for instance, 
that in the writings of Aristotle, ethics is not, so far, clearly 
distinguished from politics ; yet Aristotle was the first philo- 
sopher to attempt the separation of the theory of zsthetics 
from that of morals. It is, therefore, possible to re-state 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum by saying, in language that is 
more familiar to us to-day, that there are three ultimate 
values which alone subsist in and for their own sakes— 
Goodness, Truth and Beauty. He wanted to make English 
people realise that it was a disservice to sin against Truth 
and Beauty—not so great as that of sinning against Good- 
ness, but a disservice still. In his own words, he preached 
“Hellenism,” as well as “‘ Hebraism”’; ‘‘ spontaneity of 
consciousness ”’ as well as “‘ strictness of conscience.” He 
wanted people not only to walk by the light which they had, 
but also to take care that the light which was in them was 
not darkness. Conduct, he certainly held, was the greatest 
concern, by far—three-fourths of the whole. Nevertheless, 
it was out of consideration for the remaining fourth of human 
life that he enlarged his formula, “‘ thrown-out ”’ at the “ dim 
object of consciousness ’’—God ; and “‘ the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness,”’ viewed in this wider 
context, became ‘‘ that stream of tendency by which every- 
thing seeks to fulfil the law of its being.” Of these two 
formule, it may be said at once that the former carries by 
far the greater religious appeal. Matthew Arnold has said 
somewhere that there was more religion in St Theresa’s little 
finger than in the whole body of John Knox, but his own 
approach to religion was by the moralist’s, not by the 
mystic’s, way. The ‘‘ power not ourselves ”’ was, for him, 
God. And one devotional spirit, at any rate, of a later 
time, has made the formula his own. ‘“‘ The object of this 
faith,” says George Tyrrell, “‘ the reality thus apprehended, 
what is it but what Matthew Arnold calls ‘the power 
that makes for righteousness’? . . . We do not worship 
Humanity, with the Comtists, but we worship the power 
that is revealed in human goodness of every sort.” + And 
in a letter to a French friend, Tyrrell writes : 


1 A Much-Abused Letter. Longmans, pp. 78 f. 
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** What I find in myself as the highest law and lay. 
giver of my being, is a divine Will or Ideal, which 
struggles to realize itself against a contrary and disip. 
tegrating tendency ; and does so dependently upon my 
co-operation. I recognize it as the same will which 
moves every living creature, and indeed the whok 
world, towards its proper perfection and _ highest 
development. Religions can help me to name it, to 
imagine it, to understand it, to converse with it.’ } 


Matthew Arnold saw this Power at work in the whole cours 
of human history. 





‘“*O long-delaying arm of might, will the Eternal} 
never put thee forth, to smite those sinners who go on 


as if righteousness mattered nothing ? There is no need; 
they are smitten. Down they come, one after another; 


Assyria falls, Babylon, Greece, Rome; they all fall for } 


want of conduct, righteousness. ‘The heathen make 


much ado, and the kingdoms are moved ;_ but God hath | 


showed his voice, and the earth doth melt away.’ ” ? 


But there is one weakness in the formula, and it lies in 
the word “‘ makes.”” What, it may be asked, do you mean 
by “‘ makes”? Do you mean “‘ makes ”’ as the tide “‘ makes” 
for the shore? The author of the phrase would no doubt 
reply that “‘ man never knows how anthropomorphic he is,” 
and would leave the formula as he framed it. And yet the 
difficulty is a real one. The French version of the Psalms 
calls God “ l’Eternel,”’ and Matthew Arnold used to prefer 
the phrase “ the Eternal” to the name God; but does it 
really help to take advantage of a word? If one had put 
the question to the Psalmist, “He” or “ It,” can one 
hesitate for a moment as to what his answer would have 
been ? Matthew Arnold would only admit the name of God 
as “‘the least inadequate name for that universal order 
which the intellect feels after as a law, and the heart feels 
after as a benefit.” ? We are not so frightened now of anthro- 
pomorphism as were men who lived rather cowed by the 
arrogance of mid-Victorian science. Moreover, it is certain 
that the most attenuated and philosophic account of God 
lies as far from the reality as the least philosophic. A bold 
statement of the plain man’s conception of God was made by 

1 Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell, by Miss Petre, Vol. IL, 
p. 413. 


2 Literature and Dogma, p. 204. 
3 St Paul and Protestantism, 8rd edition, p. 11. 
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aman who had a mind of the keenest edge, and knew all the 
difficulties. 


* When I speak of God, [said Lord Balfour in his 
Gifford Lectures of 1914,] I mean a God whom men can 
love, a God to whom men can pray, who takes sides, 
who has purposes and preferences, whose attributes, 
however conceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a 
personal relation between Himself and those whom He 
has created.” 


That is exactly the anthropomorphism of which Matthew 
Arnold would have nothing. And yet it may be asked, 
“What would you have?’”’ If you do not interpret God 
with the help of your highest known category, are you not 
certain to encounter the pitfall of conceiving Him through 
some sub-human sort of morphism,—a buckler, a shield, a 
stony rock, a power, a stream of tendency? And, even 
then, will you have got rid of your scientific and philosophic 
difficulties ? 


‘Perhaps the enlightened lounger, [said Lord Bal- 
four,] requesting a club-waiter to shut the window, 
brushes aside, or ignores, as many philosophic puzzles as 
a mother passionately praying for the safety of her 
child.” 


Omnia exeunt in mysterium. 'To make religion as verifiable 
as the fact that ‘“‘ water wets and fire burns’ was Matthew 
Arnold’s aim; but, though we have grown of late very 
modest in our affirmations as to the ultimate reality of such 
common things as fire and water, is it likely that ultimate 
Reality will ever cease to be an object of man’s search? At 
any rate, it is to be noted that William James enlarged 
Matthew Arnold’s formula in the following way,—“ God is 
the power not ourselves who not only makes for righteous- 
ness, but also means it.” 

But what is religion? It was due to his moralism that 
Matthew Arnold defined it as “morality touched by 
emotion.” That is surely one of the least happy definitions 
of religion. Contrast it, for instance, with Warde Fowler’s, 
“religion is the effective desire to be in right relationship to 
the power manifesting itself in the Universe.’’ How inade- 
quate it is may be suggested by the story which tells how 
Matthew Arnold once gave a Prayer Book to a boy. He 
wrote his name in the book, and underneath inscribed the 
1 Theism and Humanism, p. 268. 
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following words : vidimus stellam ejus in oriente ; et venimus 
adorare eum. Religion is adoration, is worship. “ Morality 
touched by emotion ?”’ What sort of emotion? It cannot 
be a question of any emotion, but only of the distinctive 
emotion of religion, and that is worship—a combination, as 
E. A. Abbott used to say, of love, trust and awe. Now, we 
may feel awe in the presence of the star-lit heavens above us, 
and of the moral law within. Nevertheless, in an object of 
worship there is something more and other than anything to 
be found in a pageant in the sky, or in a law of conduct. No 
doubt Matthew Arnold’s parsimony and reserve of language 
in speaking of ultimate Reality were in great measure a 
reaction from something that he found in the theological 
world of his day, and which he described as “ a licence of 
affirmation about God ’”’ as “‘a magnified and non-natural 
man.” And, in reference to the quotation I have made from 
the Gifford Lectures of 1914, it is possible even now to feel 
some sensitiveness about the proposition that God “ takes 
sides.” There arises, perhaps, the vision of the tribal God, 
or a memory of the baser kind of War prayer and sermon; 
but it is not easy to imagine human nature capable of 
sustaining itself on any ultimate faith that falls short of 
“* the living God,” who acts and judges and controls. Some- 
how, Matthew Arnold could satisfy himself with what falls 
far short of this. He held, indeed, that “‘ there is a very low 
degree of probability for believing that God is a person, who 
thinks and loves.”” Yet he used diligently the phrases and 
practices of the Christian religion, and was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Church of England as a great national and 
historical Institution. His frequent quotations from the 
Sacra Privata of Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man even 
wearied his readers. The De Imitatione, the Confessions of 
St Augustine, and many another devotional classic, were, no 
doubt as frequently in his hands as on his lips ;_ he has written 
of Eugénie de Guérin with a grace and sympathy and delicate 
insight that could not have been excelled by a practising 
Catholic ; the Cambridge Platonists drew forth his warmest 
appreciation and respect; almost his master ambition was 
to restore the Bible to a generation that seemed in danger of 
losing it ; he wanted elementary school children to be taught 
Latin from the Vulgate, and that not only for the Latin’s 
sake; at Sion College he addressed the London clergy on 
“the Church of England,” bidding them, and the Church, to 
make progress “‘ in grace and peace ”’; and yet under all this 
helpful and active sympathy with believing Christians, lay 
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his sad conviction that there is “‘ a low degree of probability 
for believing that God thinks or loves.” It has to be remem- 
bered that it is not strictly orthodox to say that God is a 

rson; and in protesting against such an affirmation, 
Matthew Arnold would have been within his rights as a 
Catholic Christian. And yet it is obvious that his protest 
went much farther than that. “ Licence of affirmation ”’ is 
always wrong; but liberty of affirmation is part of the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free ; and a Christian 
is bound to assert his freedom to affirm about God that God 
cannot be less than he knows himself to be. How much more 
than personal is adumbrated, it has been truly said by Baron 
von Hiigel, by the doctrine of the Trinity and by all negative 
theology ; but “‘ the living God ”’— 


He who unwillingly sees 
One of His little ones lost, 


—we cannot lightly suffer ourselves to be robbed of Him, 
Yet such is the charm and venerableness of Christianity, that 
not a few influential people, of whom Matthew Arnold is 
probably the most distinguished, have continued to consider 
themselves Christians after definitely parting with all genuine 
theism. Tyrrell, in one of his moods, foretold that “‘ the 
Christianity of the future will consist of mysticism and 
charity, and possibly the Eucharist in its primitive form as 
the outward bond.” + Sometimes “the beloved com- 
munity ’’ is the proposed substitute for God ; or it is main- 
tained that man can know nothing of God apart from Jesus 
Christ; or ‘‘ the meaning of the whole ”’ is offered for our 
devout contemplation; or “the spiritual principle.” It 
would be well, however, to heed the words of another great 
Victorian, Dr Martineau, recalling for ourselves some of the 
influences that lay about us in the Oxford of our youth. 


** Will it fall in your way, I wonder, to study and 
criticise the curious type of vague or semi-theism which 
comes out in Nettleship’s Life of Thomas Hill Green in 
vol. 3 of the Collected Works? It reveals a state of 
mind which I suspect to be very prevalent, but which 
can never set into any form of permanent influence. It 
is either the last faint streak of a dissolving nebula, or 
the first visible undulation of an ethereal medium that 
must condense into a central sun.” 


These words have proved to be true. 
1 Autobiography and Life, Vol. I1., p. 877. 
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But how did Matthew Arnold think of the central figure 
of Christianity? To one who disallowed as “ pseudo. 
science ”’ all the technical language of theologians, the won 
Christology would probably have caused a sensation not 
unlike to that of physical pain. Yet in the pages of his books 
about Religion, Matthew Arnold has given us some explicit 
teaching about our Lord. He has said that “ Jesus is ap 
Absolute.”’ Only it was “ the method and secret of Jesus” 
that fascinated him. And he has told us, with all the iter. 
tion of a born teacher, what these are—“ a method of inward. 
ness, a secret of self-renouncement.”’ Still, looking back over 
the last five and forty years, the question must press itself 
upon a thoughtful man, how has it possibly come about that 
the person at the centre of the New Testament should haye 
kept busy in controversy, speculation and inquiry so many 
of the most gifted minds in Europe, if, after all, his sole 
contribution to culture was his method and his secret, 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the historical Jesus, published under its 
German title at Tiibingen in 1906,! is “ a survey of a century 
and a quarter of discussion.”” That discussion still proceeds, 
and engages many of the most brilliant intellects of ou 
time. It would seem that we cannot be satisfied with a 
method or a secret. An insatiable curiosity possesses genera- 
tion after generation to know who, and what, Jesus is. So 
it was in the fourth and fifth centuries, and so also in the 
nineteenth and twentieth. If, then, it is desired to restore 
the New Testament to a generation in danger of neglecting 
or abandoning it, it is surely a fair question to ask whether 
we are prepared to deal honestly with the book, and with 
those whom we would persuade to read it. Here is a collec- 
tion of documents, recording and reflecting a series of 
violent reactions to a profoundly disturbing person. It is 
suggested that men and women should read it forgoing, or at 
least suspending for a time, the use of ‘‘ that. conscious 
ardent sensation of personal love to ’’ Jesus, “‘ which we find 
the first generation of Christians feeling and professing,” and 
fixing their minds exclusively on “‘ the recommendation given 
to the method and secret of Jesus by their being true, and 
by the whole course of things proving this.” That, however, 
is not to read the book in the spirit in which it was written. 
One would have supposed that “letters and history,” the 
‘‘ wide and familiar acquaintance with the human spirit and 
its productions,” which is recommended in Literature and 


1 Cp. Dr Sandys’ Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 48. 
2 Literature and Dogma, p. 220. 
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Dogma as a sure guide to the real meaning of the Christian 
Scriptures, would have quickened the minds possessed by it 
to detect differences, and not to be deceived by likenesses. 
What is the differentia of these writings ?—that surely was 
the question to put, in approaching, or returning to, the New 
Testament. Gautama had a method and a secret, so had 
Socrates. Wherein does Christianity differ from Buddhism 
and the Socratic philosophy ? If the critic with his “‘ wide 
acquaintance with the best that has been thought and said 
in the world ”’ is not aware that this is the sort of question 
that a study of the New Testament forces one to ask, would 
itnot seem that his ‘* wide acquaintance ”’ has rather led him 
astray or blinded his eyes? “‘ It was not as an example,”’ 
said Hort, ‘“‘ but as a master that Christ spell-bound the 
Apostles.” Dr T. R. Glover has pointed out how Julius 
Cesar dominates Shakespeare’s play from 

Why ! man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus ; 
down to 

O Julius Cesar! thou art mighty yet! 
although he makes few entrances and speaks few lines. Is 


culture, is “‘ a wide acquaintance with the best that has been 
thought and said in the world,” to persuade us that to read 
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the play, holding this clue, is to read it wrong? The Prince 
of Denmark is not the problem of Hamlet, but there is good 
advice in the speeches of Polonius. Is that the way to per- 
suade people who are in danger of neglecting it to take up 
again the greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies? The New 
Testament has to be studied in the spirit in which it was 
written. That is what ‘ Culture ’’ forgot, when Matthew 
Arnold undertook to restore it to the modern man. 

In his book St Paul and Protestantism, Matthew Arnold 
approaches the position of the liberal Catholic or the evolu- 
tionary Modernist, though he would have scorned such long 
words and titles. He finds the secret of Christianity in the 
maxim “ Die to live.’’ Protestantism, he says, has made the 
mistake of fastening on that in St Paul which is local and 
subsidiary, while missing the real point of St Paul’s teaching, 
which is dying with Christ to sin, and rising with Him above 
it. This, we are told, is as if a commentator on Newton had 
fastened on some perhaps erroneous remark of Newton’s 
about light or colours, parenthetically introduced, and made 
it “the head and front of Newton’s law.” ‘* Die and come 
to life,” says Goethe—an unsuspected witness, assuredly, to 
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the psychological and scientific profoundness of Paul’s ‘cop. 
ception of life and death—“ Die and come to life, for so lo 
as this is not accomplished, thou art but a troubled guest 
upon an earth of gloom.” } 

It is very true that there are elements in St Paul’s teach. 
ing—the critics call them ‘‘ Paulinism ’—which were neve 
assimilated into the broad stream of Christian tradition, 
But, though St Paul and Protestantism is probably the best of 
Matthew Arnold’s theological books, it is pretty certain that 
it cannot now be considered fair criticism to reduce St Pauls 
version of Christianity to the maxim ‘“ Die to live.” D; 
Sanday once described the New Testament as a “ deposit 
left on the shores of history by a tidal wave of God-given 
energy.” What he means could not have been better ex- 
pressed. Yet, forty-five years ago there were voices telling us 
that we could retain our Christianity, while letting go the 
great act of God, which alone can account for the vast 
disturbance in the sea that surrounds “ earth’s human 
shores.”” Such were the voices (to gather some random 
memories) of T. H. Green in his Lay Sermons, of Edward 
Caird in his little book on Hegel (written long before his 
Evolution of Religion), of R. L. Nettleship, and many another 
who sat in the seat of the teacher. It is with them that we 
must place Matthew Arnold, in his rendering of St Paul 
and of Christianity. Nevertheless, Dr McNeile has put his 
finger on the real centre and heart of St Paul’s religion. It 
is an “ experimental knowledge that Christ and Christians are 
on e 92 2 






What did Matthew Arnold say of Immortality? “He 
lived in the Eternal Order and the Eternal Order never dies ” 
is one of his memorable sentences about the departed. At an 
unveiling of a mosaic by G. F. Watts in Whitechapel, he told 
his audience that popular religion (a somewhat Pharisaical 
expression that he used too often) encouraged them to 
believe that, after death, they would wake up in a place “as 
little like Whitechapel as possible.” ‘‘ Proud man,” he 
declared in one of his poems, 


Builds himself I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where. 


But if he had known even the parish in which he was per- 
forming his decorative function with so much grace, if he 
had lived in it for a while, if he had known some of its common 


1 St Paul and Protestantism, p. 91. 
* New Testament Teaching in the Light of St Paul’s, p. 15. 
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I’s con. people, would he have continued to lay to the charge of 
‘So long end pride the hope and longing that for men, women and 
d guest} children, born into such sights and sounds, there might be 


reserved some better thing hereafter? It has been truly 
3 teach. observed that all the great deniers have been men or women 
€ Never} living in comfortable circumstances. — 

dition, Yet it would be unfair to part with this great lover of 
best of | righteousness, who strove so effectively “ to make reason 
in that} and the will of God prevail,” on any but a positive note, and 
Pal’; | that a note of appreciation and gratitude. He could write 
D> words such as few have written to fill his reader with what 
deposit | he himself called “clearness and hope.” His delicate raillery, 
l-given | directed against all that was pompous and absurd, proved 
ter ex. | far more effective than all the denunciations and ferocities of 
ling us | Thomas Carlyle. And when William Tyler, a Noncon- 
go the} formist minister in East London, said to him that he had 
e vast} been “much cheered of late with thoughts of Christ the 
vuman | living Bread,”’ he went home and wrote his sonnet, “* Bethnal 
ndom | Green,’ which has brought comfort to hundreds of workers 
dward | for the kingdom of God, amid squalid streets and in the din 
re his | and disorder of crowded cities. Perhaps we do him violence 
nother | to seek his religion in his theological writings. It is in his 
1at we | poems that he survives, and will survive; and the message of 
Paul | anoble and austere religion will continue to find response in 
ut his} the hearts of unborn generations of the sons of men from 
n. It | the lines of “* The Buried Life ” and ‘‘ The Future,” from the 
nsare | stately ending of ‘“‘ Sohrab and Rustum,” with its sense of 
the infinite Beyond, after the confusions and miscarriages of 
“He | fortune have done their worst for human happiness, from 
dies” | “Rugby Chapel,”’ and in some degree even from “‘ Obermann”’ 
Atan | and “ Obermann Once More.” It is there, in certain rare 
> told | moments of insight, that he brings authentic tidings to 
saical | man of 


- to The hills where his life rose, 
a ~ And the sea where it goes. 
€ 


WALTER WRAGGE. 


BEDFORD. 











ON THE NATURE OF LIFE. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


In the last number of the HisBErT JourNaL there is an 
article under the title ‘“‘ Are We Alive ? ” by Ernst Jonson, 
which seems to demand some notice. In the first half of the 
article the author deals with the subject of the Dissipation 
of Energy, also called the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
giving the usual arguments why it should apply to the 
inorganic or material universe, but arguing that it does not 
apply to animated matter or to the cell-dividing things that 
we call organisms. Wherefore he urges that the doctrine of 
philosophic materialism is untenable, and that we have to 
look elsewhere in any attempt to understand the meaning of 
life. Now, with these contentions of the author I in the main 
agree, but am anxious that they shall not be supported on an 
unsubstantial foundation, nor by any misapplication of the 
laws of physics. 

The nature or function of life is chiefly dealt with in the 
sixth section of the article, where it is urged that life has the 
power of creating energy. 


“* If life really manifests itself materially, that is to 
say, if it alters the mechanically necessitated course of 
inorganic material events, it must be because it adds 
energy to the inorganic cosmos. Obviously this added 
increment of energy must be created by life. Life could 
not take energy from the material cosmos without first 
adding energy to it. That is to say, the performances 


of life show it to be a generator of mechanical energy ” 
(p. 256). 


And so on to the end of the article. For instance: 


“‘ Life is creative force. There is no conceiving of 
life on other terms. He who denies that life creates 
514 
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physico-chemical energy denies life itself. Those who 
maintain that life does not create matter but merely 
moulds it into conformity with its ends, do so because 
their notions of mechanics are nebulous. Mechanics 
makes it clear that matter can be moulded only by 
adding energy to it ’’ (p. 257). 


If this is the doctrine of Vitalism, then Vitalism is 
doomed. I venture to say that life has no power of creating 
energy ; it only utilises the energy it finds available, control- 
ling its direction of transfer, so that certain results are 
produced which are evidence of vitality. 

In order that energy may be available, it must be at 
what the author calls a high potential. That is true. And 
since the energy of the material universe is always running 
down from high to low potential, there will come a time when 
the availability will be exhausted, and when life can no 
longer exist in association with matter; and then the 
animation of organisms would presumably cease. Life can 
to some extent guide the path of energy in its course down- 
hill; but it has no power of creating fresh energy. Life in 
its relation to matter, that is life as displayed by an organism, 
has to use the energy which it finds available. 

It is sometimes urged that life can raise energy to a 
higher potential, so as to make it more available. It can 
certainly do that locally, as when we raise a weight, or wind 
a watch, or charge a body with electricity. But in most 
cases, perhaps in all, this can only be done at the expense of a 
still larger quantity of energy running downhill. It is 
difficult to judge exactly what an organism can accomplish, 
because we are living in a constant stream of what may be 
called high-potential or etheric energy coming from the sun, 
and this is the source of practically all terrestrial activity. 
It may be possible for Mind or Intelligence to raise the 
oer of energy, and so reverse the process of degradation. 
n fact, Clerk Maxwell showed that it was possible, and Lord 
Kelvin admitted it. This, as I have urged elsewhere, may 
have important consequences. Lord Kelvin promulgated 
his law of the dissipation of energy as appropriate to inani- 
mate matter, though he thought ‘that it most likely applied 
to animated matter also. He did not apply it to the opera- 
tions of mind, and would have been horrified at the suggestion 
that it might apply to the Divine Mind; no such idea 
entered into his scheme. Nor does it enter into the scheme 
of the article I am criticising. The author is dealing with 
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life as we know it manifested in an animated organism ; byt 
I contend as a physicist that he makes a mistake in assumin 
that an organism has any power of generating or creating 
fresh energy. 

This may seem a small matter; but when a writer has 
taken so much trouble to think out his thesis, and when he 
has arrived at conclusions so substantially in many respects 
sound, he may be glad of a correction on a technical though 
fundamental point which will give his opponents a handle 
against him. The law of Conservation of Energy, unlike the 
law of dissipation, is valid throughout the material universe, 
being true for both the animate and the inanimate portions, 
That is a thesis which I suggest philosophers who deal with 
vital problems and speculate on the nature of life would do 
well to accept. 


OLIVER J. LODGE. 


LAKE, SALISBURY. 





A CORRECTION 


IN an article by Professor L. T. More, in the January number of the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL, the statement occurs (p. 233) that Dr G. Elliot 
Smith denies the origin of men from apes and claims that “ both 
apes and men descended not from a fossil ape but from the tree 
shrew.”’ Professor Elliot Smith writes to us, pointing out that this 
is absolutely untrue. ‘I have,” he says, “‘ been writing now for 
more than thirty years in support of the close kinship of man to the 
gorilla and to justify the view for the common descent of both from 
a Miocene ape.” We greatly regret that Professor Elliot Smith’s 
views should have been thus altogether misrepresented.—EDITOR. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


British philosophy has lost two well-known and greatly respected 
thinkers since I last wrote. Carveth Read, who died on December 6, 
at the age of eighty-three, might almost be said to have been the last 
representative of the school of Mill and Spencer. Certainly, he 
advanced far beyond the positions they would have been willing to 
concede, but his general outlook upon philosophical issues was 
dominated by their empirical ways of approach. His parents were 
Independents of liberal views; and his early school education led 
him into the fields of natural history and physical science. In the 
days when John Venn and Henry Sidgwick were prominent Cam- 
bridge teachers, he became a student of Christ’s College ; and, after 
graduation, he obtained a Hibbert travelling scholarship, which 
enabled him to pursue his studies in Germany for two years, first at 
Leipzig under Wundt, and then at Heidelberg under Kuno Fischer. 
His earliest book, an essay On the Theory of Logic, published in 1878, 
was the outcome of his work at those universities. Its aim was, on 
the one hand, to restore to logic what he called the synthetic order 
of exposition, and, on the other hand, to give an outline of the 
science from the “‘ matter-of-fact ” point of view, that is, as formu- 
lating the most general laws of correlation among existents, whether 
objective or subjective. Twenty years later, in 1898, this was 
followed by his text-book, Logic: Deductive and Inductive, a treatise 
which went through several successive editions, and which has been 
extensively used in University teaching. As a whole, Read’s exposi- 
tion ran on the lines laid down by Mill, but there is much in it that is 
original and the result of independent thinking. The treatment, for 
instance, of the syllogism and of the nature of induction is a distinct 
contribution to logical science. After lecturing on literature and 
philosophy for many years at Wren’s establishment, Carveth Read 
was appointed in 1903 to the Grote Chair of the Philosophy of Mind 
and Logic, in University College, London, as the successor of James 
Sully, a position which he occupied until his retirement in 1911. He 
continued, however, to lecture on comparative psychology at the 
College until 1921. His genial and unassuming manner, combined 
with an ironic humour, for which he had a peculiar gift, won for him 
the personal regard and affection both of his students and colleagues ; 
and, when he finally ceased to lecture and went to live at Solihull, it 
was generally felt that his departure had left a gap which could not 
be filled. While at the College, he published his two chief philosophical 
517 
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works, The Metaphysics of Nature, in 1905, and Natural and Socig 
Morals, in 1909. In the former, the conception is elaborated of 
consciousness as the universal activity of Being or of the world. As 
such, consciousness is undifferentiated ; the world is never an object 
in it, and is only an object to it so far as minds arise to know the world 
as a phenomenon. In the latter work, the notion of “ culture” gs 
the most definite and comprehensive moral end is propounded, and 
it is contended that culture may be sought by all who have leisure, 
as all should have. It is not a miscellany, but includes above all the 
discipline of thought, which, besides being its own good, is the 
condition of attaining all other ends. Finally, in the book entitled 
The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions, published in 1920, a 
second edition in two separate volumes appearing in 1925, Professor 
Read brought his researches in comparative psychology to bear upon 
human evolution, both in a biological and psychological sense, 
Moreover, Read was a frequent contributor to Mind in the days of 
Croom Robertson’s editorship, and in recent years to the British 
Journal of Psychology—The death, on February 18, of Professor 
Robert Latta, at the age of sixty-six, removes also from our midst a 
personality of singular charm, who combined with philosophical 
acuteness a living interest in human affairs. Latta succeeded Robert 
Adamson, in 1902, as Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; and he held the chair for twenty-three years, 
retiring on account of ill-health in 1925. Previous to this appoint- 
ment, he had been a lecturer in philosophy at St Andrews for six 
years, and Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen for two. It 
was whilst he was at St Andrews that Latta published in 1898 an 
English version of the Monadology of Leibniz—one of the most 
successful translations of philosophical classics—to which he prefixed 
an admirable account and estimate of Leibniz’s philosophical system. 
This volume has become a standard work for English students of 
Leibniz. Professor Latta edited the Philosophical Studies (published 
in 1905) of his friend, David G. Ritchie, who had died in 1903; and 
wrote a long introductory Memoir, dealing with Ritchie’s life and 
philosophical views. As recently as 1929, he brought out, in con- 
junction with Professor Macbeath, an elementary treatise on logic. 
Two notable papers of his were contributed to the Aristotelian 
Society—the one on “ The Significance of the Sub-conscious,” in 
1908, and the other on “‘ Purpose,” in 1907. But so much of his time 
was devoted to the affairs of University administration and to public 
causes that he never completed the volume he had planned on Scotus 
Erigena. ‘‘ Academic institutions are,” it has been well said, “ for- 
tunate where there is a man to whom anyone can go to air a grievance, 
whom everyone trusts, whom all know never to have an axe of his 
own to grind and never to be concerned whether he is or is not in the 
public eye.” Such a man Glasgow possessed in Professor Latta. 
Zeller’s Grundriss of Greek Philosophy was first published in 
1888, after the third edition of his great History of Greek Philosophy 
had been brought to a conclusion. It supplied at once a long felt 
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need in the Universities for a competent survey of the whole field ; 
and in 1885 an English translation of it appeared, made by Miss 
Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. Since then numerous editions of the 
Grundriss have followed one another in Germany, the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh being edited by F. Lortzing, and the twelfth by Dr 
Wilhelm Nestle, the author of a well-known work on the Pre-Socratics. 
In 1928 Dr Nestle brought out a thirteenth edition, thoroughly 
revised and to a large extent rewritten. This enabled account to be 
taken of the important researches of Stenzel on Plato, of Jeger on 
Aristotle, and of Erich Frank on the Pythagoreans; although, 
unfortunately, the work of English scholars, such as Henry Jackson, 
Burnet and Taylor, received no recognition. But the book has 
become a most valuable addition to the student’s library. It has now 
been excellently rendered into English by Mr L. R. Palmer, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the title of Outlines of the History 
of Greek Philosophy (London : Kegan Paul, 1981, 15s. net) ; and the 
English version should prove to be of incalculable service to students 
of Greek thought in this country. In the Bibliography at the end, 
Mr Palmer has included some of the more noted of recent English 
contributions to the subject. A very welcome addition to Platonic 
literature is the volume of The Platonic Epistles, translated with 
Introduction and Notes by J. Harward (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1982, 15s. net). Mr Harward has been working on the text of 
the Epistles in Australia, and acknowledges the great help given 
him by Professor A. E. Taylor, who read through the whole of his 
translation, suggested many corrections, and threw light on dark 
places. The translation follows Burnet’s text in the Clarendon Press 
edition of Plato’s works. In an Introduction of ninety-six pages there 
is contained an account of Sicilian affairs down to the death of 
Dionysius the Elder, Plato’s visits to Sicily are described, and the 
question of the genuineness of the Epistles is discussed. The genuine- 
ness of each one of the Epistles is in turn further examined in detail 
in the Notes. The author is of opinion that, with the exception of 
the first, all were written by Plato. The translation itself is a careful 
and scholarly piece of work. Attention should be drawn to the first 
part of an interesting article by Professor F. M. Cornford on “* Mathe- 
matics and Dialectic in The Republic V1.-VII.” (Mind, January 1982). 
In this article Professor Cornford seeks to determine the mental 
experiences which Plato distinguished as vénos and diavoa. 
They are used, he finds, in several senses. By the former is meant 
generally, as opposed to aic@no.s or Sdfa, the cognition of any 
objects or truths in the intelligible realm ; and, as opposed to d:dvoa, 
either the intuitive act of apprehending, by an upward leap, an Idea 
or prior truth implicit in a conclusion, or the state of mind of one 
who sees with perfect clearness a completed structure of truth 
illuminated by the ultimate premiss intuitively seen and unquestion- 
able. On the other hand, by &:dvo.a is meant generally “ abstract 
thinking’; and, as opposed to vdnois, either the downward move- 
ment of understanding following a deductive argument from premiss 
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to conclusion, or the uncertain state of mind of one whose so-called 
“‘ knowledge ”’ consists only of isolated chains of reasoning dependi 
on an assumption not demonstrated or not seen to be indemonstrable, 
The latest volume of the ‘‘ Leaders of Philosophy ” Series, edited by 
Professor Stocks, is that on Aristotle, by Mr G. R. G. Mure, of Merton 
College, Oxford (London: Ernest Benn, 1982, 12s. 6d. net). It isa 
reliable and well-written account of the whole Aristotelian system, 
following in the main Aristotle’s own order of exposition, and often 
throwing new light upon matters of interpretation. The introductory 
Part I. is mainly concerned with Platonism, because the author js 
assured that Aristotle cannot be understood unless Plato is first 
presented as something more than a mere source of his pupil's 
philosophy. Part II., the major portion of the book, contains the 
treatment of Aristotle’s philosophy. It consists of six chapters, 
Beginning with Aristotle’s search for substance in the perceptible 
universe, where all things change, and all are composite of form and 
matter, the author proceeds to deal with the conception of vegetable 
and animal life, including the process of sense-perception, then with 
the practical philosophy, next with the relation of man and God, 
under which heading the doctrine of reason calls for consideration, 
and finally with Being and Substance, ending rather than starting 
with an account of the logical treatises. In Part III., which is 
entitled “the verdict of history,” the influence of Aristotelianism 
from Theophrastus to the eighteenth century is handled; and, in 
the concluding chapter, a very clear and lucid account is given of 
Jeger’s theory of Aristotle’s intellectual development. 

Mr A. Boyce Gibson’s elaborate treatise on The Philosophy of 
Descartes (London : Methuen, 1982, 12s. 6d. net) is a conscientious 
and painstaking attempt to present an account of Descartes’ system, 
in itself and for itself. Mr Boyce Gibson is of opinion that the 
historian of philosophy tends to think in terms of periods or epochs 
of thought, and that, in doing so, he comes to emphasise, in the work 
of any one philosopher, the pregnant anticipations of subsequent 
reflexion, and thus to distort the stress of the philosopher himself. 
This is, no doubt, to a certain extent true ; but then the aim of the 
historian of philosophy is not surely to reproduce in other words 
what a specific philosopher has said, but to estimate his work critically ; 
and, furthermore, it must obviously be largely a matter of critical 
judgment to determine the considerations on which the philosopher 
in question would have laid the chief stress. The author confesses 
that, as he proceeded, his original aim receded ; and in one instance, 
at any rate—namely, when referring to the Kantian criticism—he 
has departed from it. Mr Boyce Gibson’s book is divided into ten 
chapters. After portraying the historical setting of Descartes’ 
philosophy, and very properly emphasising the modification of 
scientific ideas involved in the researches of Galileo, he goes on to 
consider the way in which Descartes proposed to solve the problem 
of the relations between science and religion. Of special interest is 
the treatment of the religious prepossessions of Descartes. The rest 
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of the work is devoted to a full and complete account of the Cartesian 
system. Particularly noteworthy is, I think, the discussion of 
Descartes’ doctrine of perception, as also that of his theory of free- 
will. The volume on Bishop Berkeley: His Life, Writings and 
Philosophy by J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi, with an Introduction by 
W. B. Yeats (London: Faber & Faber, 1981, 15s.), is of importance 
chiefly for the new light it throws upon the incidents of Berkeley’s 
life; I cannot see that it adds much to the elucidation of his philo- 
sophy. On the other hand, Dr R. I. Aaron, in his article on ‘* Locke 
and Berkeley’s Commonplace Book” (Mind, October 1981), raises 
two points of considerable interest in regard to Berkeley’s intellectual 
development. In the first place, he offers fairly conclusive grounds 
for thinking that the Commonplace Book was written between the 
beginning of 1706 and the end of 1708, so that Fraser’s description of 
it as ‘the work of one hardly beyond the age of a schoolboy ” is 
inappropriate. And, in the second place, he suggests that Berkeley 
probably definitely reached the position of immaterialism as the 
result of reading Locke’s Examination of Malebranche, first published 
posthumously in 1706. In an Appendix, Dr Aaron supplies a number 
of textual corrections for the guidance of readers of Johnston’s recent 
edition of the Commonplace Book. Inthe Phil. Rev. (November 1931), 
Mr John Wild, of Harvard University, has given to the world a 
hitherto unpublished sermon of Berkeley’s, on the text ‘‘ Thy Will 
be done in Earth as it is in Heaven,” the manuscript of which is in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. It certainly ought to have 
been included in the collected edition which Fraser edited, for it 
throws no small amount of light upon Berkeley’s ethical views and 
makes manifest the inappropriateness of the term “ theological 
utilitarianism ” to describe them. Apparently it was composed by 
Berkeley during his last years at Cloyne. Professor John Laird’s 
imposing volume on Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature (London : 
Methuen, 1982, 12s. 6d. net) is a very welcome addition to our Hume 
literature. ‘‘ No British philosopher is more persistently studied 
to-day than Hume,”’ writes Professor Laird, but he seems to imply 
that no British philosopher is more persistently misinterpreted. 
There have been, he tells us, only four years out of the past twenty in 
which he did not lecture regularly upon Hume, yet every year on 
returning to him he has found that he had misunderstood him on 
some points, and neglected the subtlety of his views on many. 
Professor Laird describes Hume’s philosophy as “‘ sensory phenomena- 
lism,” meaning by “ phenomenalism”’ the doctrine that all our 
knowledge and all our beliefs begin and end with appearances, that we 
cannot go behind or beyond these, and that we should not try to do 
so. Considering, however, the varying significance of the term 
“phenomenon ”’ in the history of philosophy, it may, I think, be 
doubted whether this designation is, in the present context, appro- 
priate. But, after all, the exact title under which to classify a mode 
of thought is a matter of comparatively little moment ; and, in laying 
out the fundamental conceptions that dominated Hume’s analysis of 
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experience, Professor Laird has certainly emphasised the right things, 
He makes manifest, for instance, how essential it was for Hume to 
insist that there can be no “ ideas” which are not derived from 
‘impressions ”’ ; he brings out clearly and suggestively the signifi. 
cance of “association ’’ in Hume’s philosophising ; and he Points to 
the crucial difficulties that come to light in Hume’s handling of 
“relations.”” The chapter on “‘ Space, Time and External Existence” 
puts in the foreground an important part of Hume’s doctrine, while a 
very full and exhaustive discussion is devoted to his view of causality, 
In the later chapters Hume’s practical philosophy is handled, as also 
his work in economics, history and criticism. Finally, in a con. 
cluding chapter, Hume’s attitude towards religion is judiciously 
considered. One characteristic feature of Professor Laird’s work jg 
the careful manner in which he traces the proximate sources of many 
of Hume’s views. 

The Department of Philosophy at the University of Harvard is 
embarking upon a big enterprise in bringing out in some ten 
volumes the papers, both the unpublished and the published ones, of 
C.S. Peirce. These are to be edited by Dr Charles Hartshorne, who 
was formerly instructor in Philosophy at Harvard, and Dr Paul 
Weiss, who at present holds that position. The first volume of what 
is named Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1981, 21s. net) lies before us. It contains 
in outline his philosophical system, so far as it can be presented, his 
writings on scientific method and the classification of the sciences, his 
doctrine of the categories, and his work on ethics. Peirce was 
unquestionably a man of originality and genius. But his writings 
exhibit singular oddities of style and modes of expression ; and he 
had an inveterate habit of coining unsightly and cumbersome 
technical terms. The consequence is that it is often far from easy 
to follow the sequence of his thought. Nevertheless, the present 
volume will amply repay careful study. Although Peirce is usually 
credited with having originated the pragmatist movement, there is, as 
a matter of fact, hardly a trace in these pages of pragmatism, in the 
sense in which William James represented it. Peirce is resolute in 
declaring himself to be a convinced realist, who believes that objects, 
as characterised by qualities, exist altogether independently of what 
anybody may think them to be. There are, he holds, three modes of 
being, which can be directly observed in elements of whatever is at 
any time before the mind. These are the being of positive qualitative 
possibility, the being of actual fact, and the being of law that 
will govern facts in the future. The first mentioned was a distine- 
tively novel feature in Peirce’s system. It consisted in its being 
positively such as it is regardless of aught else; and that can only 
be a possibility. ‘‘ For as long as things do not act upon one another 
there is no sense or meaning in saying that they have any being, 
unless it be that they are such in themselves that they may perhaps 
come into relation with others. The mode of being a redness, before 
anything in the universe was yet red, was nevertheless a positive 
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ualitative possibility. And redness in itself, even if it be embodied, 
is something positive and sui generis.” Stress is laid upon the 
presence of chance or indetermination in the world, and “ law ”’ is 
interpreted as being evolved from an original chaos of unpersonalised 
feeling, with a spontaneous tendency to growth and to the formation 
of habit. These habits, when they become established, are what we 
name natural laws. 

The Memoir of J. McT. E. McTaggart, by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
with chapters by Basil Williams and S. V. Keeling (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1931, 6s. net), is a fascinating piece of biography, 
which will be prized not only by those who knew McTaggart per- 
sonally but by all who have been influenced by his writings. The 
story of his life is told by Mr Lowes Dickinson in a remarkably effec- 
tive and impressive manner—his schooldays at Clifton, where his 
physical oddities in conjunction with his unconventional opinions 
made him from the beginning a marked character, his student life at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his visits to New Zealand and participa- 
tion in the simple life of the New Plymouth community, his work at 
Cambridge during the twenty-eight years he held his College Lecture- 
ship at Trinity. And Mr Lowes Dickinson writes also of McTaggart’s 
religious ideas, his fervent belief in immortality combined with dis- 
belief in God, his conviction that Love is the essence of Reality ; and 
of his politics, a strange blend of ultra-toryism with certain views of 
aradicaltype. The last thirty-five pages of the book are occupied by 
DrS. V. Keeling’s sketch of his metaphysical position. This has been 
done with much care and judgment, and will form an admirable 
introduction to that difficult book The Nature of Existence. 

Two ethical articles in the January number of Mind should be 
mentioned. Professor G. C. Field discusses “‘ Kant’s First Moral 
Principle,” and urges that the ultimate bearers of moral qualities 
are certain states of mind or attitudes of mind, and that actions 
derive their moral quality from their relations to these. Mr W. A. 
Pickard-Cambridge writes on “Two Problems about Duty,” sug- 
gested by the recent essay on The Right and the Good, by Dr W. D. 
Ross. Attention should also be called to Dr H. D. Oakeley’s interest- 
ing paper on “ Reality in History,” and to Dr F. E. England’s 
thoughtful treatment of the distinction between “‘ Cause and Ground ” 
(both in Philosophy, October 1981). 

Just on completing this survey, I was delighted to receive from 
Professor Henri Bergson a copy of a new and important work of his, 
Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (Paris, Alcan, 1982). 
This will, of course, call for notice in a future number. Meanwhile, 
one may venture to express the hope that the appearance of a volume 
of over three hundred pages indicates that Professor Bergson is now 
enjoying more robust health than he has done of late. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universtry Cotiece, London. 











REVIEWS. 


Other Dimensions: A Selection from the Later Correspondence of f 
Victoria Lady Welby, edited by her daughter, Mrs Henry Cust, | 
With an Introduction by Dr L. P. Jacks.—London: Jonathan | 
Cape, 30, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 1981.—Pp. 862.—12s. 6d. net, f 


THE impression made upon the reader by this correspondence has 
something in common with that of a Platonic dialogue, in which, | 


however, the personages are not always fully conscious of the search 
in which they are co-operating. The discussion flows on in many 
streams at once, some of them disconnected with each other, others 
drawn together by the leader, the whole deriving a high degree of 
unity from the dominant tendency and pursuit of her questioning 
spirit. Such a unity is rarely attained in volumes of correspondence, 
Yet the topics discussed in the letters, though all relevant to philo- 
sophy in a wide sense, have a great variety. They include many of 
the problems foremost in the thought of the period covered (1898- 
1911), whilst each point of view is represented by its leading exponent. 
This is due to Lady Welby’s very wide intellectual interests, and the 
catholicity of her friendships for the interchange of ideas. The 
contributions of thinkers of the most diverse views are in a sense knit 
together into a whole by her application of them, in her ardent and 
unceasing efforts to find or construct a way to a mode of thinking 
which would result in far-reaching reforms in education and practice. 
By means of these she hoped for social regeneration, the entrance 
upon a new era. 

The form in which the letters are published, without any intro- 
duction of the writers, except in footnotes, gives a certain dramatic 
effect, especially as they pay Lady Welby the compliment of bringing 
their whole mind to bear upon the matters under discussion, giving 
their unreserved judgment upon her views. There is outspoken 
criticism on either side, and each thinker seems to speak in his 
essential philosophic character. It is a full-dress debate in letters. 
And with Lady Welby, and for the most part her correspondents, 
these arguments are no light matter. They bear upon questions of 
social life and death, progress or retrogression, the raising of humanity 
to a higher level. For she has obviously a fervent belief that ‘‘ ideas 
have hands and feet.” It is a precious optimism, the strength of 
which we may envy, for it gives if not an added zest, an additional 
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joy to intellectual labours. As we reach the last phase of this remark- 

able correspondence, other interests pale before that of the central 
figure, a rare mind and rich personality, possessed to the end of “ the 
rapture of the forward view,” feeling (as she says) “‘ youngest in mind 
at seventy-two.” Critical as is her attitude to existing forms and 
traditions, at times to the point of iconoclasm, she is constantly 
finding signs of a new advent “ saturated with the dawn,” ever ready 
to discern in some fresh scientific development, or philosophic point 
of view, hope of ‘‘ a new deliverance.’’ Did some prophetic fore- 
boding inspire the words (in a letter to Mr Stanley Lee, about 1909), 
“J rejoice that you discern—far still, but nearer daily—the coming 
transfiguration of the world. (Signs of the Calvary through which 
men must attain it are many) ” ? 

What exactly was Lady Welby’s principle of “ signifies ”’ to which 
so many of her discussions are related, and appeal so often made to 
enforce or explain her standpoint, in the function of which also for 
the reform of thinking and living, she has such exuberant and 
unlimited hopes? As is observed in an article by Mr W. Macdonald 
(Appendix), “‘ The word signifies under which she brought it all” (her 
philosophy) “‘ can only do the world a disservice if it causes people 
to rest in the idea that her intellectual energies were wasted in an 
impossible quarrel with the English language.” The inadequacy of 
language is certainly a frequent theme of her letters. The very 
history of language through which, as the majority would hold, its 
meaning has been enriched and deepened, has largely contributed, 
in her view, to that stereotyped character which she laments. 
“ Without doubt,” she writes, “‘ there is a general deterioration and 
adulteration of values in language. The very few, whose reactions 
to the secrets and splendours of life, break through all bondage, leave 
a great legacy.” She evidently believed that these need not be 
“very few,” their numbers might be indefinitely enlarged. She 
frequently asks for new terms to fit our new thoughts, lest these 
should be enslaved to outworn meanings, through their expression 
in old phrases. ‘I should welcome a term for the starry, and the 
sunny, and the rush of spring beauty, which was free from outworn 
references” (to Mr C. K. Ogden). But, we may ask, would not such 
a term be soulless, without any history ? She demands an elasticity 
in the use of language which—as modern experiments bear witness— 
is a dangerous instrument except in the hands of genius. There is 
much force in Dr Schiller’s view (p. 90): “‘ when a man feels that he 
has new truth to express and desires to do so, he does so, and then— 
and only then—are the rest able to think his thoughts after him, and 
be lifted on to a higher plane of expression.” The thought is not, 
moreover, conveyed by the single word, but by the sentence, the 
phrase, the stanza. These it is, the architecture of which is always 
renewable. In its place in Shakespeare’s line the word gains a new 
soul. Lady Welby’s missionary zeal on this subject was due to her 
belief that a different system of education would bring out the artistic 
potentialities of children, their capacity for expression, which, she 
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appears to have held with Croce, is inseparable from intuition. Much 
of her language at least implies this, with special emphasis on the 
stifling of the intuition by a conventional expression ready to hand, 
Through tradition and custom creative ideas are lost in petrifaction, 
intuitions with which the mind is fertile never come to birth. “ One 
great resolve throughout the world to raise all expression to its true 
throne of significance (giving it for crown and sceptre interpretation) 
would transfigure the whole race.” This is clearly no ordi 

problem of language. As it appears, both from her correspondence 
and other writings, Lady Welby thought that she had discovered the 


method, if only it could be applied, of developing in all men power; f 


which remain dormant under existing conditions. All are to be 
nearer the artist, the poet, in their outlook, never to lose the fresh 
vision of youth. The human mind is to be raised to a higher plane, 
at which it will have a larger share of the divine gift of finding in 
experience its fullest significance. In his Introduction to this volume, 


Dr Jacks speaks of “the peculiar and precious quality of Lady [ 


Welby’s mind, the acuteness of her spiritual hearing for these ‘ echoes 
of larger life’ which reach us in ever increasing volume from the 
unpenetrated depths of a universe whose riches of meaning are 
unfathomable.” She was convinced that a greater measure of these 
riches could be won by all. In a simile she often used, the question 


of meaning could be carried forward “‘ in an endless movement—from ff 


planetary visions to solar, and from solar to cosmic.” 

This seems nearer poetry than science. ‘I think I like best the 
passages where the artist in you triumphs over and drinks up the 
scientist, until the scientist and the philosopher are only recognised 
by implication ” (in a letter from Mr G. Stanley Lee, p. 381). The 
poetic view is, however, to be applied by strictly scientific methods. 
That her standpoint has also philosophic value seems evident from 
the impression it made on many distinguished thinkers. Of con- 
siderable interest is the close affinity which Charles Peirce traced 
between her position and his own theory of “ interpretants.” He 
compares (p. 810) his triad of “‘ immediate interpretant, dynamic 
interpretant, and final interpretant ” with Lady Welby’s “sense, 
meaning, and significance.” ‘“* My final interpretant is, I believe, 
exactly the same as your significance, namely the effect which the 
sign would produce upon any mind upon which circumstances would 
allow it to work out its full effect.” These words well suggest the 
illimitable possibilities of the ideal sign in Lady Welby’s view. But, 
when she essays to reduce to a science the methods of enabling the 
sign to work on the mind in this way, we must ask whether there can 
be any methods generally applicable for the deepening of insight 
demanded, so that, as she conceives, the mass of men might take part 
in the creation of the ideal language. For this kind of inspiration 
and of process seems profoundly individual. 

Lady Welby was able to find contributions to her line of thought 
in the philosophies, and constructive schemes of many divergent and 
even mutually opposing thinkers, and everywhere the urgent need 
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for its application in the wrongs and sufferings of life. Her interest 
in all these matters on their own account was also profound, and, at 
times, even passionately expressed. There are brought before us the 
new mathematics and logic of Dedekind, and of Bertrand (Lord) 
Russell, and Lady Welby’s hope that the ideal of precision given in 
the symbolism of the mathematical logicians may be applied in 
philosophy generally. It seems doubtful whether this conception of 
perfection in language is not a different conception from that con- 
tained in her own theory of significance, and whether the two can 
really be brought into unity. The mathematicians’ symbolism is not 
constructed to express the fullest meaning of our concrete experience. 
However, she is ‘almost wild with delight over Bertrand Russell’s 
announcement that pure mathematics has nothing to do with 
quantity ” (to Dr Schiller). Cook Wilson appears with fiery denuncia- 
tions of mathematical logic, Dr Schiller ushers in pragmatism, and 
M. Bergson hopes that she will publish her translation of his Intro- 
duction a la Métaphysique. Professor Stout considers her view of his 
theory of pleasure and pain, and James Ward writes, ‘‘ you seem able 
to press everybody and everything into your service.” Of special 
philosophic interest are the letters from Professor Alexander, in 
regard to the self and consciousness. For he develops his view with 
some amplitude, and throws fresh light upon it. Much interest also 
attaches to Charles Peirce’s long and vivid communications. In 
correspondence with Professors Stout and Sorley, with Philip Jour- 
dain and Mr F. C. Constable, Lady Welby defends a difficult theory 
of time as ‘‘ a derivative of space.” The problem of evil is the theme 
of letters interchanged with Mr Lowes Dickmson. She expresses the 
view that there must be evil as a kind of poison at our present stage 
of experience, and that it has to be ‘“‘ absorbed.” This variant of an 
often attempted interpretation seems to err on the side of abstract- 
ness. Yet there is ample evidence in this volume that, in the course 
of a life full of deeply human experiences, she had unflinchingly faced 
the darker aspects of existence—‘‘ I too have faced the worst that — 
can be said ” (to Dr Schiller). ‘‘ I too have gone through agony with 
thoughts like these—of the terrible discords between social standards 
and barriers, and ideals not growing into strength” (to Dr Van 
Eeden). Mr Lowes Dickinson regards the problem of evil as insoluble. 
If to these personages and scenes of the correspondence we add, 
amongst many other matters and individuals appearing in these 
pages, references to meetings with Ho6ffding, letters expressing 
enthusiastic hopes in Mendelianism, ‘heralding some far-reaching 
change,” and in Eugenics with Galton, pioneer “of a tremendous 
second advent,” also Sir Oliver Lodge, and Frederick Myers’ 
spiritualistic movement (with which, however, she had no sympathy) 
Leslie Stephen, Bishop Westcott, Julia Wedgwood, it will be seen 
that a rich feast of intellectual and human interest is spread before 
us in this correspondence. To the Dutch poet and social reformer, 
Dr F. van Eeden, whose standpoint she finds especially congenial, 
Lady Welby expresses in poignant words her attitude to life. ‘‘ How 
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joyful to sink, to sleep, to rise to real life instead of what we call lif 
here. Only even that is precious and glorious for it will not let y 
rest. It draws us on towards unrealised ideals.” Dr van Eede, 
thinks of her as “the one who is not deceived.” And in the lag 
letter—to the Bishop (Talbot) of Winchester—she says: “I write 
just after walking up and down the terrace, under the illimitabl 


expanse of starry heavens, ever calling to us light, light, whereby to F 


see our way through Truth to Life indeed.” 


Hixpa D. Oake try. 
LONDON. 





The Nature of Belief. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.,M.A.—London : Sheed | 


and Ward, 1931.—Pp. 886.—7s. 6d. net. 


OncE more, extremes meet. For this unusually able and lucid 


volume recalls Bosanquet’s principle that “* the things most important | 
in man’s experience are also most certain to his thought.” Widely | 
contrasted in other respects, both thinkers agree in presenting cer. | 


tainty as the ideal. Without restricting himself solely to Roman 
Catholic doctrine, Father D’Arcy advances “a positive theory of 


belief,” maintaining that it is not merely more profitable, but also [ 


more rational, to believe than not to do so. Actually, of course, 


rational belief is indispensable, since absolute agnosticism is as self- § 


destructive as absolute scepticism ; and thus the final issue emerges 
that belief must be “ built on intellect, and religion on a faith 
intellectually watertight. The language of the heart is of little avail 


when the reason is gone.” In this respect, Newman’s well known | 
theory is inadequate, because it relies, in the end, on a “‘ deus ex 

machina which is as unreal as Mrs Harris,”’ and which, therefore, fails | 
to yield certitude ; the essential defect being his separation of the | 


illative sense from thought and proof. This criticism is both well 


founded and significant, for it implies still further that certitude is | 


identical with knowledge as presupposed by all modes of thought. 


By thus inseparably linking together belief and faith, thought and } 


reason, knowledge and certainty, the author secures an excellent 
epistemological basis, too frequently ignored in current discussion, 
which he proceeds to combine with an equally sound ontology. “It 
is of the nature of mind to give us reality,” while “ in religion above 
all we must be certain.” To know something of reality is our primal 
certainty, and “ it is the evidence which tells the reason that its work 
is done; the evidence alone compels certainty”; finally, “ self- 
evident truths are not assumptions,” provisionally adopted, simply 
because thought cannot function without them. How, then, are such 
truths validated ? They are generally regarded as indemonstrables, 
on the ground that all proof, as such, involves mediate inference; 
and this view is accepted by the author. Now, while this is perfectly 
legitimate, I believe epistemology would gain incalculably by 
widening the meaning of “ proof,” so that mediate inference would 
cease to be its sole instrument, and become a method paralleled by 
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> Call life | self-demonstration. Instead of eternally baffling us by remaining 
ot let us | obstinately indemonstrable, axioms would thus be correctly described 
n Keden Fas self-demonstrable, which is surely the real meaning of “ self- 
the lat — evident.” As Father D’Arcy insists, it is throughout a question of 
I write | evidence ; every axiomatic principle validates, or proves, itself with 
imitabl | no extraneous aid; and the bearing of this on religion and belief is 
ereby to} obvious. For it at once enables us to maintain that just as belief is 
built on intellect, so all probabilities must ultimately be founded on 
certainties ; here, again, Newman’s analysis is radically defective. 
Thus far, I think, the author’s handling of his theme withstands 
all criticism ; he has laid down the solidest of foundations for his 
: superstructure. But from this point onwards he progressively 
+ Sheed weakens his position, and renders his admirable base of operations 
nugatory by gradually inverting his pyramid, until finally it comes 
d lucid | to rest on its apex. To begin with, his epistemology becomes too 
portant | subjectivist. We obtain truth by “ using the mind as a measuring- 
Widely | rod with which to judge relative nearness or farness from the ideal ; 
ing cer-| it is quite sufficient if in definite cases we can be sure from the act 
Roman | _ itself that we are certain.”’ There is an important sense in which this 
sory of is undeniable. On the other hand, to hold that “ the justification of 
ut also | knowledge is within itself”? means that “‘ the evidence compels the 
course, mind to perceive ; what is concrete exerts a force and makes an 
as self. — impression on the mind.” The function of our intellectual measuring- 
merges rod seems to me to be exaggerated, since after all evidence compels 
a faith certainty; and this profoundly affects Father D’Arcy’s further 


ELEY, 


e avail} consideration of evidence. For he next reminds us that very few 
known | certainties are acquired by formal logic, and concludes that in the 
leus en § majority of instances “the process of thought cannot be called 
e, fails | inference.” Nevertheless, we obtain certitude, its highest type being 
of the |} that for which ‘‘ we cannot set down the evidence, for the reason that 
h well it is too vast, too infinite to be itemised ; the ground of this certainty 
ude is | isaconsistency of evidence of an infinitely complex kind ” ; and thus 
ght. | we may advance to “ certitude in faith, faith in the revelation of 
nt and God.” 
rellent Except for the minor difficulty that “infinite” is here only a 
ission, metaphor for abundant, since (as he implies elsewhere) no finite mind 
“Tt can obtain and use literally infinite evidence, his facts are beyond 
above dispute; and they are usually supposed to involve either the 
rimal exclusion, or the transcendence, of logic, simply because (to repeat) 
work logical formalities are dispensed with. But any such conclusion, 
* self- widely accepted as it unfortunately is, is radically erroneous for 
imply several reasons. In the first place, the general principle itself could 
such be readily thrown into strictly logical form. Secondly, to hold that 
ables, logic has no jurisdiction beyond the bounds of such formality is 
ance ; exactly like saying that a complex balance sheet has no applicability 
ectly to industry, because it does not show each detailed transaction. 
y by | Further, in contending that “‘ when asked to give the evidence we are 


vould unable to do so,”’ the author ignores the obvious fact that, although 
d by super-abundant evidence certainly cannot be ‘“ itemised,” it is 
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constantly presented in law courts, statesmen’s speeches pj 
systematic treatises, by judicious selection of those salient featung 
which can, if needs be, be most readily verified ; and again, “ judicioy 
selection ” and “ verified ”’ mean logical selection and Verification, 
apart from which neither speech nor treatise has any permanent anj 
substantial value. The final and most important point, however, js 
that what Father D’Arcy calls ‘‘ a unity and whole of internal ¢op. 
sistent parts, this massed unity of concordant experiences,” js the 
very essence and driving force of all logic, to which formal logic holds 
precisely the same relation as the Budget to the dynamic activity of 
the nation. When, therefore, he urges that if ‘“‘ proved to be untrue, 
an abyss would open at our feet; we should find ourselves jn g 
fantastic world,” he is simply expressing the idealist principle that 


“the proof of everything is ultimately one and the same, namely, | 
that if it is to be denied, nothing can be affirmed.’ As he himself | 


continues, all science rests on internal consistency and unity. 

The essential result, thus far, is plainly that we are as yet under 
no necessity whatever to recognise any distinctively “‘ religious and 
supernatural faith,” in the sense that while it involves no “ defiance 
of reason,” it nonetheless is either exempt from, or transcends, 
logical conditions, because ‘‘ reason has been reinforced by some 
factor not to all seeming contained in the premises.”” The author 
maintains the direct contrary. ‘ In our natural certainties it is the 
evidence which satisfies. In faith, on the other hand, the mind is 
never appeased in the same way. The essence of supernatural faith 
is that instead of our human pattern and order we are given a divine 
pattern and swung into a. new order. Christian faith is a unique act” 
(pp. 301, 302). In my opinion, however, he reaches this conclusion 
only because he has misapprehended the real character of logic, and 
misrepresented the manner in which “infinite ”’ evidence is actually 
dealt with. 

Still more fatal to his leading contentions is his use of a method 
which, though quite illegitimate, we are all occasionally tempted to 
employ : that is, reliance on an implicit and undisclosed premise. I 
do not, of course, suggest for a moment that Father D’Arcy does so 
with any deliberate intention to gain an unfair advantage; and 
space limits forbid more than reference to typical instances. In its 
general form, the procedure is to cite some quite undeniable principle, 
and then to claim an equal undeniability for its application to some 
selected specific case ; as when, e.g. a litigant demands justice and 
no more, when by “ justice ” he really means judgment in his own 
favour ; or when a nation defends the right, with the implicit proviso 
that this is the right to act as it thinks best. Thus, we all agree that 
“* good judgment or prudence ”’ dictates the acceptance of truth. If, 
now, we add the implicit claim, which no one readily rejects, that I 
am prudent and exercise good judgment, it becomes fatally easy to 
conclude that all prudent thinkers must agree with me, and then to 


1 Bosanquet : Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 49. 
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stigmatise dissent as arising from ignorance or perversity. I regret 
that I cannot avoid the impression that the author has fallen into 
this snare. ‘ When I say that truths are self-evident, I know what 
I mean. Now I cannot mean that this self-evidence is confined to 
myself” (p. 155). In other words, what is self-evident to me must 
also be self-evident to many others, if not to all. Again, and indis- 
utably, “‘in an open-minded man the pattern does not interfere 
with truth”; and, since I am myself open-minded, “no impartial 
witness can deny” my conclusions, because denial of itself involves 
partiality. The next step is equally simple ; those who differ are 
“ sophists,” who embrace a “ philosophy false to human nature ; 
interest, feelings and impulses are aroused ; such doctrines are make- 
believe,” and against them only “ the initiated ” are secure. 

Let us, however, inquire further in what sense “ Christian faith is 
a unique act.” This means that “ truths are not judged on their 
evidence apart from revelation, but on the word of God. The act 
includes in its definition something above reason ” (pp. 300, 302). 
It is unnecessary here to deny this categorically ; it is sufficient to 
point out that Father D’Arcy’s own premises cannot justify it. The 
question : What are the criteria of revelation and of the divine word ? 
is unavoidable ; and “ criteria ’? means evidence, to which the entire 
argument thus far has rigidly confined us. If we offer revelation as 
the required criterion, we are at once committed to a vicious circle. 
“Revelation ” straightway becomes self-guaranteed ; it is either 
indemonstrable, or (if we prefer) self-demonstrable ; but, in neither 
case, is it ever an assumption. Now, if we were concerned with some 
mathematical axiom, universally accepted by every competent 
intellect, there would be not the least difficulty, unless it were that 
under such conditions revelation would be needless. But, since we are 
arguing about the basis of faith in an old and historic religion, our sole 
appeal must now be to an infallible guide ; and the only answer to 
the question: What are the criteria of infallibility ? is, Infallibility 
itself, competent to determine both the limits and the interpretation 
of the evidence; “‘ this certainty carries with it its own validity ” 
(p. 816). To repeat: however true this in itself may be, I think the 
standpoint and method adopted in the present volume completely 
fail to establish it, and the illustrations drawn from Bach and Beet- 
hoven ignore the perennial difficulties of identifying old masters, not 
to mention old MSS. We are thrown back on a mere combination of 
subjectivism and pragmatism; “the Catholic is convinced within 
himself.” No doubt he is ; but Father D’Arcy is very far from finally 
justifying such self-confidence. 

In the end, in fact, he jettisons the essence of his position by 
asserting that ‘‘ the whole point of the Christian religion ’’ becomes 
an “assumption,” whereon “Christianity rests”’ (pp. 321, 322). 
Thus, his entire argument—that “‘ probabilities have nothing to do 
with certainty”: that certainty is all essential, and is always a 
matter of the evidence: that Newman’s standpoint is inadequate, 
and, above all, that no self-evident truth is ever an assumption—is 
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rendered absolutely futile, since all that is fundamental rests on a 
assumption. Whenever he feels it to be necessary, his insistence op 
evidence alternates with the appeal to a supernatural and sup. 
rational criterion, which makes evidence, as such, perfectly super. 
fluous, until finally his pyramid, then completely inverted, repose 
self-maintained on its point-apex. 

J. E. Turner, 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





The Word and the World. By Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Ziirich. London: S. C. M. Press, 1981,~ 
4s. net. 


‘“‘ THE natural answer to Lippmann,” says Canon Raven, “ is Karl 
Barth.” These two sing to our modern ears as the sirens sang to 
Odysseus, and each of them has a fascination and a seductiveness 


which it is not always easy to resist. The Barthians choose as the | 
first ground of their assault the question of the greatest reality of all 7 
—God himself. The modern spirit has become inductive and 
rational : God is reached, if he is reached, at the end of a system of 
steps. It may be that he is discovered as the crown of the evolu- 


tionary process; it may be that he is demanded as necessary for 
the independent reality upon which those who feel, with Schleier- 
macher, the sense of ‘‘ absolute dependence ” are compelled to rely; 
it may be that He is, as it is claimed, the reality into which one sinks 
and sinks in mystic rapture ; it may be that he is inferred, demanded, 
or rationally needed as the justification and cause of our own feeling 
for, and devotion to, truth, beauty, and goodness, and so the creator 
and sustainer of those values. The way we get to God is, to use 
Barth’s own illustration, as those who pump up the water, instead of 
receiving living streams from the rushing fountain. God is thus, for 
the modern spirit, an object of thought, who has to be fitted into the 


general world view. If he cannot be fitted in, or if the world view | 


does not really demand him, his existence comes to be completely 
ignored. Thus there arises what is commonly called the “ secularist ” 
view of life, and the divorce between fact and value characteristic of 
much modern thinking. Brunner sums it up admirably when he 
says “‘ for the philosopher the things of the world, men, and history, 
are objects of his thought and, as such, the basis for his conclusions, 
but he himself draws the conclusions. He can teach himself the 
truth, even the truth about God. . . . God is present in his thinking 
only as object, not as subject ” (p. 22). At all costs the system which 
is reached must be monistic, there must be nothing lying about or 
unaccounted for, there must be nothing which is reached which cannot 
be reduced to some terms satisfactorily imposed by the modern mind 
upon its environment. Thus it happens that, as the philosopher or 


the theologian concludes his inquiry, he may justly now feel, if a true | 


Modern, with due satisfaction, that ‘‘ God’s in his book, and all’s 
right with the world.” 
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As against all this, the Barthian is moved to a vigorous and 
passionate reply. For him, all such procedure is an indication of the 
vanity and insolence of the modern spirit : it is thinking that “ God 
js such a one as themselves.” It is turning him from subject into 
object, and placing him upon the dissecting table instead of realising 
that they are already upon his. God is absolute mystery—Deus 


| absconditus—had he not spoken we should never even have known 


anything of him: never have known even that he existed. His 
word alone is the sole way by which man may come to know him. 
Who can speak of God save God himself? ‘“‘ The Lord speaketh— 
let all mortal flesh keep silence.” The dualism is complete and 


' absolute: God is. ‘“‘There is an infinite, qualitative difference 


between Time and Eternity,” as Kierkegaard said. ‘“‘ God is in 
heaven and you are on earth.” The God of the Barthians is the God 
of challenge and responsibility ; the God of personal living issues ; 
the God of the Hebrew prophets again. He thunders from Sinai ; 
he proclaims his word from on High, . . . and comes to judge the 
quick and the dead. Thus all relation to God is that “ towards a 
God who speaks to me from outside myself and whose secret is 
unfolded to me only in this communication through his word. He 
isno more the ground, the depth, the cause of my world: He is now 
the Lord. A thought-of God is never Lord ” (p. 25). 

It naturally follows from the opposition, as regards the idea of 
God, who for the modern spirit appears as object, whereas for the 
Barthian he is essentially subject, that there should be a real conflict 
in reference to the idea of man, who by the former is assumed to be 
sovereign and self-sufficient. The modern spirit has tended more 
and more to set man in the centre of the stage ; he is the one reality 
in an uncertain world ; he does not merely appreciate value, as he 
discovers it; he actually creates it. ‘‘ The human spirit, now in its 
individual, now in its corporate aspects, is,” says Julian Huxley, 
“the source of all values, and the highest reality we know.” Man 
discovers himself in a Universe which exists—a chaotic mass of good 
and evil—and upon this mass he throws the light of his spirit, sending 
a gleam into the dark places, and scientifically working towards their 
elimination and eventual destruction, so far as is possible within the 
limits of human achievement. But all his aims, all his ideals, all his 
ideas proceed from himself; he has nothing to fear, and nothing to 
hope for, from what is outside. It may be, if it is a modern theologian 
who is writing, that he will infer, or see, some cause to suggest the 
possibility that the human spirit may be “‘ capax dei,” or the bearer 
of eternal values, but it is unprovable and the evidence does not carry 
great conviction. It is natural that the modern man cannot trouble 
about his sins. ‘‘ There’s a new tribunal now, higher than God’s— 
the educated man’s,” and it is useless to expect a sense of sin where 
there is no real sense of a personal God. 

Brunner sums up the position from a Barthian point of view. 
“The modern man wants,” he says, ‘‘ to be autonomous through his 
own reason. The modern man is a radical individualist, who will not 
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admit that he is not—as far as knowing truth is concerned—gelf. 
sufficient. The entire development of the modern mind is like the f 
story of Robinson Crusoe : it is the attempt on the part of the Single 
man to live his own independent life” (p. 90). So he charges the 
modern man with wanting a religion which “ fundamentally leave 
him alone and does not disturb his self-sufficiency,” and our modem 
Christianity with having become such a religion. A propos of this, 
it is a striking fact that when religious people are challenged to 
confess.this spirit of arrogance and self-sufficiency, there is an uproar [ 
on all sides. Could the Barthian attack be more justified than in this 
instance? “When ye have done all things, ye are unprofitabl 
servants.” Their reply to the whole modern position is to challenge 
it at the core: to declare that man is not, and never can be, self. 
sufficient, or have any cause for self-congratulation whatever. Man 
has nothing to stand upon in the sight of God : he is sinful through 
and through, challenged at the centre of his being, in this crisis of 
decision, to answer the urgent demand upon him “this day is thy 
soul required of thee.” 
Again, the modern spirit is noted for its sense of the importance 
of time. Evolution is the way, the truth, and the life : not to believe 
in it is to be beyond contempt. The end is in the beginning. We are 
obsessed with the sense of history, and of the age of the earth, accord: 
ing to science, and all that we and our descendants are going to do 
with it. We are all to go back to Methuselah, and discover that he 
is now both scientist and psychologist. Nothing has ever exactly 
happened, and nothing will ever certainly arrive : but something is 
always just about to, and something possibly probably did. All 
things change, and we with them. As Mr Lawrence Hyde has 
pointed out, our thinking and our living is becoming horizontal, 
extending from a beginning in time to an ending in time. It is 
significant, therefore, that, as the Dean of Exeter once remarked, the 
typical building of the modern age is the cinema, whereas that of the 
Middle Ages was a cathedral. The horizontal has displaced the 
vertical; the square solidly rooted picture palace—noise, talk, 
movement—has displaced the soaring and slender Gothic arch, with 
its silence, serenity, and peace. Seeking to discover the truth in this 
vague maze of relativisms, the modern man never discovers any 
certainty at all, nothing is free from criticism, and there is no real 
certitude after criticism has done its work. Even to the Barthian, 
the search for the Jesus of history is a useless proceeding ; all we have 
of his life is a brief series of snapshots, and to build a religion upon 
that is hopeless. What we must do, they say, is to follow St Paul 
and learn to know Christ no longer after the flesh, but as the living, 
eternal, saving Son of God.. Thus Brunner writes: ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Rabbi, the so-called historical Jesus was an object of 
no interest for the early Christians, and is of no interest to-day for 
those who have preserved some understanding of what Christian 
faith means. . . . The historic Jesus is a corpse, a scientific abstrac- 
tion which is of no value to us ” (p. 88). History is marked by the 
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breaking in of the Eternal into time, and the dislocation of all human 

progress and endeavour in that revolutionary judgment. Man moves 
on one plane, the temporal, wherein he will never find salvation, nor 
ever discover a divine kingdom ; God moves on another, conceived 
yertically ; and, as he strikes the human soul downward, he brings 
it to the crisis of decision—to life or to death; to salvation or to 
destruction. All this is a sweeping attack on what is known as the 
“Social Gospel”; you do not change men by changing their 
environment. This does not mean that Barth is opposed to social 
reform; but he has no illusions about it. The Kingdom of God 
cometh not by education, or housing, or invention. These belong to 
the world of time alone, and with it pass away. The sinful heart of 
man is as sinful in splendid as in sordid surroundings. 

So much may be said to exemplify the radical attack that the 
Barthians make on the spirit of the age, and why they charge the 
Church with failure to call in question the assumptions on which it 
is based. It cannot do so, they say, because it is corrupted with the 
same spirit itself; its own worldly wordiness has blotted out the 
eternal Word which it is charged to proclaim. Distrust of man’s 
capacity for self-sufficient progress and self mastery of his fate and 
soul; absolutism and authority for relativism and incertitude ; 
reversion to historical norms as a relief to the hard task of creative 
discovery—such is the Barthian attack, and such the Barthian remedy 
for our prevailing discontents. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the Barthians with their devotion 
to the Neo-Kantian philosophy, which restricts human knowledge to 
the field of sensuously perceived phenomena, and allows no way of 
intuition or knowledge of the world behind or beyond such appear- 
ances, are themselves thoroughly relativists. Their dogmas are 
statements which have to be taken in implicit faith. Reason and the 
moral consciousness have no say in the matter. Thus faith seems to 
be a gift of God to those who have it, and it is hard to explain why 
some people do not receive the gift. Intellectual, ethical, mystical, 
esthetic channels to God are completely barred ; any sacramentalism 
is ruthlessly rejected. Surely this is an unnecessary narrowing of 
Christianity—-making it a narrow way so restricted that even the 
straight way of Jesus Christ seems broad in comparison. Moreover, 
all that they say about God seems to De reduced solely to his function 
as Redeemer. It is as if his sole and only function as God were to 
“save”? men out of a dying civilisation, instead of “* saving” them 
into his service. Philosophically, too, Barthianism seems beset with 
relativism ; its last reply must be ‘Als Ob” to the inquiry for 
knowledge. Our knowledge goes no farther than phenomena: we 
must know God: God speaks his Word, and we hear: He acts 
uniquely in the God-Man, and we respond: we know by the inner 
certainty of the spirit; and criticism of the Bible, of creeds and of 
dogma, leaves that untouched. Logically, predestinationism is the 
only escape from this dilemma. There would, thus, appear to be a form 
of mysticism in the anti-mysticism of Barthianism. It is essential, 
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however, to view Barthianism first as a practical and _parochig| 
system, and only secondarily as a theology. It is preaching which jt 
sets first : God’s word, then that of the prophets. It contemplates, 
world brought to the depths of futility by its optimism, by its try 
in culture and secular well-being, by its reliance upon extern 


security. It calls a halt to all such programmes with “‘ Thus saith th 
Lord.” 









There is, perhaps, no religious man who would not endorse the N. 
experience which is, as it is claimed, at the heart of the Barthian ae 
system, and which is summed up in the lines of Shairp :— (Profes 

** Let me no more my comfort draw, Geneva 

From my frail hold of Thee ; (Profes 

In this alone rejoice with awe Ohio), 

Thy mighty grasp of me.” of Gott 

But the content of the Christian religion is, in no sense, exhausted by 18 82 ® 
this alone, even if its centrality be admitted. Barthianism cal) excePt 
attention to the sickly condition of the soul of the individual in the create 
modern world by hurling a vivid limelight upon it, and blacking out} the en 
all the surrounding picture, to bring out the contrast more effectively, Th 
Lutheranism always does that. The modern spirit calls attention to) OW? ® 
the unhealthy condition of the environment, and hopes by reason | before 
and research and endeavour to make such a world as may be a field Its fir 
of entire satisfaction to the individual within that total picture. The manif 
modern spirit represents one aspect of man’s twofold life—the condit 
“‘ Horizontal’; Barthianism the other—the “Vertical.” Th — *P& 
Christian Gospel in its full richness should be able to build a way) this d 
between these two poles, even if it be ever sensitive to the tension that which 
is inseparable from the very nature of man himself. = 
Marcus Knicut. supp! 

Eauine, W.5. Tl 
depet 

The Doctrine of Grace. Edited by W. T. Whitley, LL.D.—London: f that 

Student Christian Movement Press, 1982.—Pp. 896.—15s. net. poo 
Tuts volume has been prepared under the auspices of the Theological pen 
Committee of the Faith and Order movement as a contribution to § ment 
the cause of reunion. It is thus not a symposium in the ordinary B writ, 
sense of a series of individual and rather academic statements, butis § gin _ 


an attempt, first, on the part of ‘‘ competent representatives of the 
various schools of thought ” to set forth objectively the divergent 
conceptions as to the meaning of Divine Grace and the manner of its 
working which have prevailed in the past and which persist in the 


Churches of to-day ; and, second, on the part of the Committee as ort 
whole and of individual writers, to suggest lines along which, in view §  gohj 
of the extent of the common ground thus disclosed, the divergencies } ang 
might be transcended in the interests of reunion into one all-embracing fron 
Christian Church. of t! 


Leaving aside for the moment the eirenical purpose of the book, 
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it may be said at once that it fully justifies the verdict of the Arch- 
bishop of York—who contributes an introduction—that “ it cannot 
fail to be of the highest interest and value to theologians throughout 
the world.” The historical survey, which comprises the main body 
of the work, is catholic in the fullest sense of the word, embracing as 
it does all the classical expressions of the doctrine of Grace, namely 
the New Testament (Professor W. Manson), the patristic (Professor 
N. Gloubokowsky, of Sofia, and Canon E. W. Watson), the Augus- 
tinian (Professor J. Nérregaard, of Copenhagen), the medieval and 
modern Roman (Professor F. Gavin, of New York), the Reformation 
(Professor H. Hermelink, of Marburg, and Professor J. E. Choisy, of 
Geneva), the mystical (Professor Arseniev, of Warsaw), the Orthodox 
(Professor Alivisatos, of Athens), the Methodist (Dr E. D. Soper, of 
Ohio), and the modern evangelical German (Professor Wobbermin, 
of Géttingen). Each of the writers is an authority on his subject, and 
is an adherent of the particular tradition he is expounding, with the 
exception, in the latter regard, of Professor Gavin, who fills the gap 
created by the unwillingness of the Roman Catholics to co-operate in 
the enterprise. 

The mass of material thus brought together has a value of its 
own as a historical review, such as, in Dr Temple’s words, has never 
before been undertaken in this department of theological inquiry. 
Its first effect is to give the impression, doubtless designed, of the 
manifold expressions of Christian truth produced under the different 
conditions of racial temperament, historical environment, and religious 
experience, and of the genuine fundamental unity which in spite of 
this diversity has never quite been lost. It is this fundamental unity 
which the collaborators in this volume desire to see made more 
effectively explicit, and it is a hopeful sign for a really unified theology 
and a truly united Church that they seek to gain their end not by 
suppression but by comprehension and synthesis. 

The extent to which this is likely to be possible would seem to 
depend on the amount of truth contained in the second impression 
that the historical survey leaves behind, namely that the doctrine of 
Divine Grace was never in itself a party, so to speak, to ecclesiastical 
controversy but was involved through the habit engendered by 
controversy, of formulating all conceivable matters in terms of agree- 
ment and difference. This appears to be the view of several of the 
writers who attempt a synthetic statement, and they make it their 
aim to release the doctrine from its controversial entanglements and 
to exhibit it as the central and fundamental conception of the 
Christian religion which all Christian communities hold in common. 
Thus Dr Vernon Bartlet asks whether “‘ differences as to the meaning 
of sacramental Grace, in senses not capable of experiential verification 
by faith,” ought to be suffered “‘ still to keep apart in mutual formal 
schism those who in their personal apprehension of Grace are united ” ; 
and the Bishop of Gloucester holds that “‘ there is no need to exclude 
from a united Christian society the Calvinist or the Arminian or any 
of the other aspects of opinion which have arisen.” 
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It is at this point that the question suggests itself whether th 
analysis of doctrinal divergence has gone sufficiently deep, and, jy 


particular, whether more regard ought not to be paid to those basic § 


religious and philosophical differences in the conception of God and 
of His relation to the world and to man which, according to Dr Adams 
Brown, find their fullest overt expression in the Catholic ang 
Protestant traditions. The question at issue is as to the nature of 
Grace and as to the manner of its working, and this involves the 
further question of its relation to the human personality which it js 
meant to succour. Because of the failure to take the latter into 
consideration the New Testament view of Grace as God’s favour 
actively directed towards man has lost its personal character, and, 
in Dr Goudge’s words, ‘“‘ what seems to be suggested is a mysterious 
substance, a medicine for the sick, a tonic for the weak, rather than 
the love and favour of God Himself.” As Dr Bartlet puts it, there js 
the scriptural view of Grace as “‘ personalist in its interest and purely 
symbolist in its conception of sacramental rites,” and there is the 
Catholic view which “ attributes to the consecrated elements a more 
realistic function.” Here, as also in the Predestination-Free-Will 


views of human personality and of the way Grace succours it. On 
Augustinian-Calvinistic principles personality is overridden and 
freedom sacrificed ; on Pelagian-Arminian principles reliance is not 
on God, but on the strength of man’s own doing. Dr Goudge is the 
only one of the contributors to this volume who sees the imperative 
necessity of conserving equally the interests of moral independence 
and of religious trust, but he does not bring his observations to bear 
on the subject of reunion beyond pointing to the need for recovering 
our fellowship with one another if we are to keep the balance true. 
But is a reunion attainable or worth striving for which, because it 
has no settled convictions as to the manner of God’s acting, founds 
the religious life on a mixture of independent purpose and dependent 
faith, and which permits of the Divine Grace being regarded as a 
force directed from without in such a way as to be destructive of 
anything to which the name of personality can be given ? 


G. K. MacBean. 


PENRITH. 





A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche. By Ralph Withington 
Church, M.A., D.Phil. London: Allen and Unwin, 1981.— 
Pp. 266.—10s. 6d. net. 


NicoLas MALEBRANCHE was born in 1688 and died in 1715, a period 
in which the main outlines of the distinctively modern intellectual 
picture of the world were being blocked in. He had become interested 


in philosophy by being convinced, with an intensity and a clarity } 


that remained with him throughout his whole life, that number, 
space, and motion in space, were the only topics on which clear and 
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distinct rational knowledge was possible for man. His whole philo- 
sophy depends on this conviction, and he returns to it again and 


; he labours unceasingly to persuade his readers, that if they 
hold fast to this, if they will not allow themselves to be deceived 
either by the prejudices of early education or by the incitements of 
sensation and imagination, they will be led direct to God, and to a 
consideration of God’s revelation of Himself and of His purposes in 
relation to man. 

For rational knowledge rests on ideas ; and the idea of extension 
is infinite and eternal, capable of being seen by the intellect alone. It 
js no mere abstraction created by the mind, no mere conception of 
the mind, which the mind discovers when it looks into itself, but an 


| infinite and eternal substance. For it is clearly infinite, and only 


what is eternal can be the basis of genuine knowledge. So much in 
Malebranche is a direct consequence of an interpretation of infinite 
extension in the light of the Platonic doctrine of self-subsistent and 
eternal ideas; of an acceptance of extension as intelligible (whereas 


| for Plato extension was unclear, mysterious, with an unreality hard 


to explain), and of infinity as a perfection delighting the reason 
(whereas for Plato infinity was bound up with mere potentiality, was, 
indeed, that which, in order to be in the full sense, had need for 
limitation). Malebranche derives his Platonism from St Augustine. 
To it he adds, in the spirit of Descartes, the view that extension is 
substance. 

If, however, extension is infinite and eternal substance, two 
consequences follow, for one imbued with the spirit of Cartesianism. 
Firstly, the substance which is extension must be God, for only the 
perfect Being, existing in his own right, can be infinite and eternal 
substance. Secondly, intelligible extension must be distinct from 
the extended world of which our bodies are a part, and in which we 
live our bodily life, for that world is multiple, has parts spread out 
in externality to one another, is changing and imperfect ; whereas 
God is one, perfect and unchanging, everywhere present to himself. 

Both these consequences of Malebranche’s view of intelligible 
extension involved him in difficulties with his contemporaries. 

He is unwilling to accept the first consequence in the uncom- 
promising way in which we have stated it. He will not say outright 
that intelligible extension is God. He will not say that it is an 
attribute of God. And so he expresses himself by saying that we 
see it in God. When we see intelligible extension, we see only so much 
of God as is necessary for our scientific knowledge; we do not see God 
in His entirety. 

The second consequence, with the various results involved in it, 
gave rise to some of Malebranche’s most characteristic psychological 
and philosophical views. Intelligible extension is that in God which 
contains in itself an infinite variety of possibilities of definite shapes 
and figures without containing any actual ones ; it is the archetype 
to which God looks when He creates the extended world, which 
consists of bodies rendered distinct and definite by the introduction 
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of motion. Human beings have such bodies, associated with thei 
individual minds. Of mind in its essential nature we have no cleg 
and distinct conception, for if we had we should be able to gai 
rational knowledge of the sensations and images of which mind was 
capable before experiencing them, whereas we are aware only of such 
modifications of the mind as we actually experience in immediat, 
feeling. We feel them only and do not know them in their rational 
connection with our own substance. Sensations and images ar 
merely modifications of the mind ; they are not deceptive, but they 
tell us only of themselves, and do not directly illuminate our aware. 
ness of anything beyond themselves. No idea is a modification of the 
mind ; for all modifications of the mind are changing and perishing, 
whereas ideas are eternal; intelligible extension is in addition 
infinite, whereas all mental modifications are finite. Nothing existi 
in the mind as a modification can “ represent ” an idea. My “ idea” 
of God is my vision of God, direct and without any intermediary ; 
my “ idea” of intelligible extension is my direct vision of extension 
in God. Besides these ideas we perceive in God a number of distinet 
ideas, such, for instance, as are the foundation of moral truths. They 
are the light by which we guide our conduct in life, confirming and 
being illuminated by God’s revelation to us through His church. 

We are assured of the existence of the created world of matter not 
by any direct insight, for that tells us only of the eternal, uncreated, 
intelligible ideas, but in the end through revealed religion, which 
continually refers to and presupposes the world of created things. 
To explain our perception of the detailed shapes and motions of actual 
bodies Malebranche elaborates an extremely interesting psychological 
theory, according to which our sensations, which are not themselves 
extended, and our vision of intelligible extension, which is neither 
sensed, nor in itself a vision of definite shapes, become blended, so 
that we perceive a definite shape looking as if it were tinged by our 
sensation. As then whatever we perceive in the actual world is 
perceived in intelligible extension, it follows that, in the end, we “see 
all things in God ” ; which is the characteristic doctrine with which 
Malebranche is particularly associated. 

Malebranche’s occasionalism, his attribution of all causal action 
to God, follows from his general view of clear and distinct perception, 
taken in connection with his principle that no being can be a genuine 
cause of any effect, unless he is able clearly and distinctly to perceive 
the actual processes by which he is to produce the effect. Even the 
simplest effect is connected with its causes in so complicated a way 
that only an infinitely wise being could, in Malebranche’s opinion, be 
its cause. God is, then, the cause of all things; but His action is not 
capricious, nor is it the result of an infinity of merely particular 
decisions. Each decision results from a combination of two things. 
First, the perfectly general laws of operation which express God’s 
intellectual nature. Second, the particular states of the world. A 
general law does not of itself guide action ; it has to be particularised. 
If I issue the instruction that any visitor who calls is to be shown into 
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my study, no action results, unless an occasion is presented for follow- 
ing the instruction. Accordingly, the calling of a visitor is the occasion 
for showing him into the study. God’s initial act of creation produced 
a particular state, which gave the occasion for producing the next 
icular state in accordance with His general decrees, and so on 
indefinitely, everything following uniquely as a result of the initial 
state and the general decrees; and the initial act took place only 
after a vision of all the future consequences which God would thereby 

roduce. Malebranche’s view here is exactly accordant with Leibniz’s, 
however much they differ in other respects. Thus for neither Male- 
branche nor Leibniz was Adam’s sin the cause of God’s sending His 
son to redeem mankind; in creating the world God foresaw the 
whole drama. Both endeavour to reconcile the view of all activity 
as depending on God with the real freedom of man. 

Dr Church has given a careful and detailed account of Male- 
branche’s general philosophical position so far as it affects and is 
affected by his theory of knowledge. He shows clearly the influences 
moulding Malebranche’s thought, and the difficulties into which he 
is led. Three of the central chapters deal with Arnauld’s criticisms 
and Malebranche’s replies. The book will well repay careful study. 
Malebranche was not merely a seventeenth-century thinker; the 
problems with which he was dealing are present in much modern 
thought; and whoever has seen the way in which they arose is in a 
better position to appreciate them in their modern, and often less 
obvious, forms. Many present-day discussions of the nature of cause 
and effect, for example, which are generally linked with the scepticism 
of Hume, can with much profit be: connected with Malebranche, who 
can be described as a Hume without scepticism, a thinker with the 
same penetrating insight into the problems of knowledge, but with a 
keen sense of the need for a unifying ground of knowledge. He 
deserves to be better known, and Dr Church’s book may be welcomed 
as a sign of an increasing recognition of his value. 


L. J. Russe... 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





| Philip Henry Wicksteed: His Life and Work. By C. H. Herford, 


Litt.D., F.B.A. With Foreword and Appreciation by Joseph 
H. Wicksteed. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1981.—Pp. xxxiii 
+ 410. 


TuE last of a long series of scholarly volumes from the pen of Dr 
C. H. Herford and the most perfect example of his skill as a biographer, 
this study of the life and work of P. H. Wicksteed exhibits the pene- 
trating insight, philosophic grasp, sober judgment and lucid style 
characteristic of the late Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Manchester. It is a book beautifully illustrated and 
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excellently produced, which will be highly treasured by the numeroy 
admirers of Herford and Wicksteed as a revelation of the fine qualitig 
of both. 

Professor Herford’s intimate acquaintance with the chief field jn 
which Wicksteed so long and so fruitfully laboured, and his sympathy 
with the somewhat peculiar theological poise of his friend made it 
unnecessary for him to call to his aid a group of experts, as he did jp 
his admirable Memoir of Joseph Estlin Carpenter, Wicksteed’s mos 
intimate companion, but to Professor Robbins, of the University of 
London, he is indebted for a notable review of the economic works 
of Wicksteed. 

The Foreword and Appreciation contributed by Joseph ¥, 
Wicksteed, though not without interest as shedding light on the 
personality and idiosyncrasies of his father, add little to what follows, 
and, in one or two points of some moment, seem hardly consistent 
with it. Herford makes plain that there was nothing in the life of 
Wicksteed comparable to the remarkable experience in that of 
Carpenter ‘‘ about his twentieth year, which became the enduring 
foundation of his religious life.”” A humanist rather than a theologian, 
and even in the pulpit fundamentally a layman, Wicksteed came early 
under the influence of Comtism, and though its “ rejection of inner 
observation,’ which cut away “the ground not merely of theology 
and metaphysics, but of faith in love and duty” prevented his 
embracing it, he remained at most ‘a perplexed theist,” as the 
Bishop of Birmingham happily described the late C. P. Scott in his 
funeral address in Manchester Cathedral. By a curious misprint, 
The Times converted “theist”’ into “atheist”; and “a perplexed 
atheist” is rather the impression of Wicksteed which his son’s 
Appreciation leaves on the mind of the reader. Certainly, the 
statement (p. xx.) that for Wicksteed ‘‘ the one supremely important 
thing was that beliefs should be believed,” neither their number nor 
character being of importance, will be rejected by many students 
of his writings. It is a little too much to ask us to suppose that 
Wicksteed would greatly admire, say, the disciples of the Four 
Square Gospel or of Mrs Eddy, simply because they believe, and 
believe intensely, in their beliefs. 

Apart from the diversity and depth of Wicksteed’s studies, and 
his wonderful vitality and energy to the end of life, he may probably 
be reckoned pre-eminent amongst contemporary Unitarian ministers 
for his popularity as a lecturer, his capacity for abstract mathe- 
matical reasoning, and the range and quality of his friendships. 
Unlike Dr Carpenter, he was gifted with a sense of humour, but 
it was sometimes freakish or failed him altogether, else had he not 
given a Valedictory Address to students in Manchester (1905) on 
“ Verifying References ” after its earlier delivery in Oxford had been 
reported in a weekly paper, or spoken on the relation of early 
Christian Apocalypses to apocalyptic movements in Southern Europe 
in the Conference Sermon of 1909 to a crowded congregation in the 
Bolton Town Hall, correcting his proofs as he went along, oblivious 
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of the departure from time to time of baffled auditors—two incidents 
not recorded by his biographer. 

His Hibbert Lectures, Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy, 
of 1920, dedicated to Carpenter, Professor Herford counts “ perhaps 
the greatest ” of his books, one which “ could probably have been 
written by no other man,” and the earlier and slighter work, Dante 
and Aquinas, 1918, dedicated to Charles Hargrove, as ‘‘ perhaps the 
most perfect.” It is, doubtless inevitably, in his discussion of these 
and other kindred writings, that Professor Herford is at his best. 
Wicksteed’s “‘ first extensive contribution to the literature of modern 
economics”? was The Alphabet of Economic Science of 1888. One 
who has struggled with that “ alphabet ” and found it more difficult 
than Oriental scripts willingly subscribes to Professor Robbin’s 
statement that ‘‘ other introductions may be easier to read and 
perhaps more entertaining to the student,” and is content to take it 
on trust that “‘ none is more calculated to give him real grasp and 
comprehension of the subject.” ‘‘ Among professional economists,” 
we learn, Wicksteed’s “‘ reputation has always been high,” and by no 
means confined to this country. When, therefore, Bernard Shaw 
described him as ‘‘ my master in economics,” we may understand the 
dramatist as for once saying quite simply what he meant. Wick- 
steed’s success in this field of study is the more amazing as he entered 
it comparatively late in life and was self-taught. His ability, however, 
to master fresh tracts of knowledge had been proved in earlier days, 
when, whilst minister at Dukinfield, ‘‘ he threw himself upon Dutch, 
taking lessons from a Jewish tobacconist of unattractive personal 
habits, in Manchester,” that he might master the writings of Kuenen, 
whose work on the Hexateuch he afterwards translated. 

Wicksteed’s political opinions and their effect upon his work as a 
preacher are carefully set forth by Professor Herford, to whom we 
are also indebted for the first historical sketch of the Labour Church 
movement, founded in Manchester by John Trevor, a Church with 
which Wicksteed was in complete sympathy and largely inspired. 
The reference, in a footnote, to Trevor’s later life, to be complete, 
should have included mention of his return in 1928 to the Unitarian 
ministry, as pastor for a brief period of Newbury, Berks. The Swan- 
wick Summer School, founded in 1912, “‘ chiefly on the initiative and 
under the inspiration ’” of Wicksteed, has enjoyed a more vigorous 
life than the Labour Church, probably because less definitely a class 
movement and more Christian. The power and appeal of Wicksteed 
as a University Extension lecturer is finely illustrated here in a quota- 
tion from Dr Rufus M. Jones, when, ‘‘ overwhelmed by grief,” he 
“heard his extraordinary lecture on St Francis of Assisi.” In 
passing, we cannot refrain from expressing regret that his lectures 
on Wordsworth, a name “ so often on his lips, so near to the springs 
of his thought,” were never published. 

It is significant of the unique position Wicksteed had won for 

himself in the village where he lived for nearly thirty years and in 
the larger world outside that his funeral service at Childrey was in 
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the little Wesleyan chapel, whilst the rector of the village “ later; 
the day held a special memorial service,”’ and that, in addition, 
memorial services were held elsewhere—one, a Catholic servige, jj 
London, and the other at Manchester College, Oxford, of which h¢ 
was an alumnus and with which he was actively associated for. mam 
years. he: 

Of Professor Herford’s biography as a whole there can be nothj 
but praise, but in the first chapter on Philip Wicksteed’s Childhooj 
and Boyhood, where much is said of his father, the omission of. 
reference to Charles Wicksteed’s ministry at Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool, is somewhat surprising. The statement (p. 78), that 
** almost the whole Unitarian body of that date (1874) was descended 
from one or other of two ancestors, Philip Henry in the seventeenth 
and John Tayler (sic) in the eighteenth century ” might pass asa 
whimsical exaggeration, if it did not unfortunately confirm a rather 
widespread misreading of Unitarian history, as a single line of 
development from one branch of the old Dissent, to the exclusion of 
others equally vigorous at the date named. Again, whilst it is:true 
that “‘ Philip Wicksteed was a scion of one of those ancestral stocks,” 
it is not true that ‘‘ Martineau, child of an ancient Norwich home,” 
sprang from the other. John Taylor, of Norwich, was only 
connected with James Martineau, whose grandmother’s sister 
married John Taylor’s son. On p. 160 the date of the conferment of 
the Doctorate on Wicksteed by Manchester University should be July, 
1920, not November, 1919; on p. 168 there is a slight misprint; 
and on p. 280 there is an obvious confusion of the woman of Samaria 
with the Syro-Pheenician woman. 

We cannot conclude without the sad reflection that we shall no 
more profit by the writings of the two great teachers whose names 
are now happily linked together in a volume which adds not a little 
lustre to both. 


H. Mc. Lacuian. 
MANCHESTER. 











